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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


In 1828 Nathaniel Hawthorne published his first liter- 
ary effort anonymously and at his own expense. The 
book was called “Fanshawe” and was issued by the 
firm of Marsh and Capen of Boston in buff board 
covers, with cloth back and a paper label. The work 
attracted no attention on its publication, and Haw- 
thorne was so displeased with the story and the way it 
was received, that he withdrew it from the hands of the 
publishers, destroyed the remaining stock and _ all 
copies he could subsequently find. So well did he suc- 
ceed in obliterating all traces of his anonymous work 
that even its title and date of publication were un- 
known to Allibone in 1854 when he published his great 
dictionary. Allibone gives the date of publication as 
1832 and says: “This work he (Hawthorne) has 
never thought proper to claim, though, doubtless, if it 
could be identified by the public it would be read with 
great interest and no little curiosity.” 

Twelve years after his death the Boston publishers, 
James R. Osgood & Co., in 1876, found a copy of the 
book and republished it in a single volume containing 
also his “Biographical Sketches” and included it in a 
collected edition of his works issued that same year. 
The original edition of 1828 is of course very scarce. 
Collectors of the first editions of Hawthorne have 
searched unceasingly for it, but probably not more than 
twenty copies are known to exist to-day. As high as 
one thousand dollars has been paid for a perfect copy, 
and a copy in any condition is sure to bring a high price 
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whenever it appears. In the present edition of Haw- 
thorne we have reprinted “Fanshawe” from a copy of 
the original 1828 edition, reproducing all of the quaint 
and now somewhat obsolete punctuation of the orig- 
inal. 

The novel itself is melodramatic in the extreme and 
shows but slightly, save for an occasional strong situa- 
tion, the romantic genius displayed in Hawthorne’s 
later works. 

“Alice Doane’s Appeal” appeared in The Token 
for 1835, “The Antique Ring” in Sargent’s New 
Monthly Magazine for February, 1843, and “The 
Haunted Quack” in The Token for 1831. The re- 
maining five stories in this volume may perhaps be 
classed as “doubtful pieces,” as they appeared at vari- 
ous times in The Token without signature and the 
opinions of authorities are divided as to their author- 
ship. “My Wife’s Novel” was published in The 
Token for 1832 and was declared to have been written 
by Hawthorne by Frank B. Sanborn and _ others, 
while George EK. Woodberry asserts that it was written 
by Edward Everett. “A Modern Job” appeared in 
The Token for 1834, and while Frank B. Sanborn and 
others credit it to Hawthorne, George E. Woodberry 
says that this also was by Edward Everett. “A Fated 
Family” and “The Adventurer,” both in The Token 
for 1831, are credited to Hawthorne by that close stu- 
dent of his works, Moncure D. Conway, and if his 
opinion has ever been disputed, no one has ever named 
any other possible author. “A New England Village,” 
also in The Token for 1831, is credited to Hawthorne 
by Frank B. Sanborn and others, but the name of 
Longfellow has been suggested by some as the possible 
author. 

In an attempt to make our edition as complete as 
possible, and believing that these doubtful pieces should 
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be included until such time as they are proven not to 
have been Hawthorne’s, we have reprinted them all, 
with this brief explanation of their history and their 


presence. 
C. C. B. 
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MOSSES FROM AN OLD 
MANSE 


THE OLD APPLE-DEALER 


Tuer lover of the moral picturesque may sometimes 
find what he seeks in a character, which is, neverthe- 
less, of too negative a description to be seized upon, 
and represented to the imaginative vision by word- 
painting. As an instance, I remember an old man 
who carries on a little trade of gingerbread and apples, 
at the depét of one of our railroads. While awaiting 
the departure of the cars, my observation, flitting to 
and fro among the livelier characteristics of the scene, 
has often settled insensibly upon this almost hueless 
object. Thus, unconsciously to myself, and unsus- 
pected by him, I have studied the old apple-dealer, 
until he has become a naturalized citizen of my inner 
world. How little would he imagine—poor, neglected, 
friendless, unappreciated, and with little that demands 
appreciation—that the mental eye of an utter stranger 
has so often reverted to his figure! Many a noble 
form—many a beautiful face—has flitted before me, 
and vanished like a shadow. It is a strange witchcraft, 
whereby this faded and featureless old apple-dealer 
has gained a settlement in my memory! 

He is a small man, with grey hair and grey stubble 
beard, and is invariably clad in a shabby surtout of 
snuff-color, closely buttoned, and half-concealing a 
pair of grey pantaloons; the whole dress, though clean 
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and entire, being evidently flimsy with much wear. 
His face, thin, withered, furrowed, and with features 
which even age has failed to render impressive, has a 
frost-bitten aspect. It is a moral frost, which no phys- 
ical warmth or comfortableness could counteract. The 
summer sunshine may fling its white heat upon him, 
or the good fire of the depot-room may make him the 
focus of its blaze, on a winter’s day; but all in vain; 
for still the old man looks as if he were in a frosty 
atmosphere, with scarcely warmth enough to keep life 
in the region about his heart. It is a patient, long- 
suffering, quiet, hopeless, shivering aspect. He is not 
desperate—that, though its etymology implies no more, 
would be too positive an expression—but merely devoid 
of hope. As all his past life, probably, offers no spots 
of brightness to his memory, so he takes his present 
poverty and discomfort as entirely a matter of course; 
he thinks it the definition of existence, so far as himself 
is concerned, to be poor, cold, and uncomfortable. It 
may be added, that time has not thrown dignity, as a 
mantle, over the old man’s figure; there is nothing 
venerable about him; you pity him without a scruple. 
He sits on a bench in the depdt-room; and before 
him, on the floor, are deposited two baskets, of a ca- 
pacity to contain his whole stock in trade. Across, 
from one basket to the other, extends a board, on which 
is displayed a plate of cakes and gingerbread, some 
russet and red cheeked apples, and a box containing 
variegated sticks of candy; together with that delecta- 
ble condiment, known by children as Gibraltar rock, 
neatly done up in white paper. There is likewise a 
half-peck measure of cracked walnuts, and two or three 
tin half-pints or gills, filled with the nut kernels, ready 
for purchasers. Such are the small commodities with 
which our old friend comes daily before the world, 
ministering to its petty needs and little freaks of appe- 
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tite, and seeking thence the solid subsistence—so far as 
he may subsist—of his life. 

A slight observer would speak of the old man’s 
quietude. But, on closer scrutiny, you discover that 
there is a continual unrest within him, which somewhat 
resembles the fluttering action of the nerves, in a 
corpse from which life has recently departed. ‘Though 
he never exhibits any violent action, and, indeed, might 
appear to be sitting quite still, yet you perceive, when 
his minuter peculiarities begin to be detected, that he 
is always making some little movement or other. He 
looks anxiously at his plate of cakes, or pyramid of 
apples, and slightly alters their arrangement, with an 
evident idea that a great deal depends on their being 
disposed exactly thus and so. Then, for a moment, 
he gazes out of the window; then he shivers, quietly, 
and folds his arms across his breast, as if to draw him- 
self closer within himself, and thus keep a flicker of 
warmth in his lonesome heart. Now he turns again to 
his merchandise of cakes, apples, and candy, and dis- 
covers that this cake or that apple, or yonder stick of 
red and white candy, has, somehow, got out of its 
proper position. And is there not a walnut-kernel too 
many, or too few, in one of those small tin measures? 
Again, the whole arrangement appears to be settled to 
his mind; but, in the course of a minute or two, there 
will assuredly be something to set right. At times, 
by an indescribable shadow upon his features—too 
quiet, however, to be noticed, until you are familiar 
with his ordinary aspect—the expression of frost- 
bitten, patient despondency becomes very touching. 
It seems as if, just at that instant, the suspicion oc- 
curred to him, that, in his chill decline of life, earning 
scanty bread by selling cakes, apples, and candy, he 
is a very miserable old fellow. 

But, if he think so, it is a mistake. He can never 
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suffer the extreme of misery, because the tone of his 
whole being is too much subdued for him to feel any- 
thing acutely. 

Occasionally, one of the passengers, to while away 
a tedious interval, approaches the old man, inspects 
the articles upon his board, and even peeps curiously 
into the two baskets. Another, striding to and fro 
along the room, throws a look at the apples and ginger- 
bread, at every turn. A third, it may be, of a more 
sensitive and delicate texture of being, glances shily 
thitherward, cautious not to excite expectations of a 
purchaser, while yet undetermined whether to buy. 
‘But there appears to be no need of such a scrupulous 
regard to our old friend’s feelings. ‘True, he is con- 
scious of the remote possibility of selling a cake or an 
apple, but innumerable disappointments have rendered 
him so far a philosopher, that, even if the purchased 
article should be returned, he will consider it altogether 
in the ordinary train of events. He speaks to none, 
and makes no sign of offering his wares to the public; 
not that he is deterred by pride, but by the certain con- 
viction that such demonstrations would not increase 
his custom. Besides, this activity in business would 
require an energy that never could have been a charac- 
teristic of his almost passive disposition, even in youth. 
Whenever an actual customer appears, the old man 
looks up with a patient eye; if the price and the article 
are approved, he is ready to make change; otherwise, 
his eyelids droop again, sadly enough, but with no 
heavier despondency than before. He shivers, per- 
haps, folds his lean arms around his lean body, and 
resumes the life-long, frozen patience, in which consists 
his strength. Once in a while, a schoolboy comes 
hastily up, places a cent or two upon the board, and 
takes up a cake or stick of candy, or a measure of wal- 
nuts, or an apple as red cheeked as himself. There 
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are no words as to price, that being as well known to 
the buyer as to the seller. The old apple-dealer never 
speaks an unnecessary word; not that he is sullen and 
morose; but there is none of the cheeriness and brisk- 
ness in him, that stirs up people to talk. 

Not seldom, he is greeted by some old neighbor, a 
man well-to-do in the world, who makes a civil, patron- 
izing observation about the weather; and then, by way 
of performing a charitable deed, begins to chaffer for 
an apple. Our friend presumes not on any past ac- 
quaintance; he makes the briefest possible response to 
all general remarks, and shrinks quietly into himself 
again. After every diminution of his stock, he takes 
care to produce from the basket another cake, another 
stick of candy, another apple, or another measure of 
walnuts, to supply the place of the article sold. Two 
or three attempts—or, perchance, half a dozen—are 
requisite, before the board can be re-arranged to his 
satisfaction. If he have received a silver coin, he waits 
till the purchaser is out of sight, then examines it 
closely, and tries to bend it with his finger and thumb; 
finally, he puts it into his waistcoat pocket, with 
seemingly a gentle sigh. ‘This sigh, so faint as to be 
hardly perceptible, and not expressive of any definite 
emotion, is the accompaniment and conclusion of all 
his actions. It is the symbol of the chillness and 
torpid melancholy of his old age, which only make 
themselves felt sensibly, when his repose is slightly 
disturbed. 

Our man of gingerbread and apples is not a speci- 
men of the “needy man who has seen better days.” 
Doubtless, there have been better and brighter days in 
the far-off time of his youth; but none with so much 
sunshine or prosperity in them, that the chill, the de- 
pression, the narrowness of means, in his declining 
years, can have come upon him by surprise. His life 
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has all been of a piece. His subdued and nerveless 
boyhood prefigured his abortive prime, which, likewise, 
contained within itself the prophecy and image of his 
lean and torpid age. He was perhaps a mechanic, 
who never came to be a master in his craft, or a petty 
tradesman, rubbing onward between passably-to-do 
and poverty. Possibly, he may look back to some 
brilliant epoch of his career, when there were a hundred 
or two of dollars to his credit, in the Savings Bank. 
Such must have been the extent of his better fortune— 
his little measure of this world’s triemphs—all that he 
has known of success. A meek, downcast, humble, un- 
complaining creature, he probably has never felt him- 
self entitled to more than so much of the gifts of Provi- 
dence. Is it not still something, that he has never 
held out his hand for charity, nor has yet been 
driven to that sad home and household of Earth’s for- 
lorn and broken-spirited children, the alms-house?, He 
cherishes no quarrel, therefore, with his destiny, nor 
with the Author of it. All is as it should be. 

If, indeed, he have been bereaved of a son—a bold, 
energetic, vigorous young man, on whom the father’s 
feeble nature leaned, as on a staff of strength—in that 
case, he may have felt a bitterness that could not other- 
wise have been generated in his heart. But methinks, 
the joy of possessing such a son, and the agony of 
losing him, would have developed the old man’s moral 
and intellectual nature to a much greater degree than 
we now find it. Intense grief appears to be as much 
out of keeping with his life, as fervid happiness. 

To confess the truth, it is not the easiest matter in 
the world to define and individualize a character like 
this which we are now handling. ‘The portrait must 
be so generally negative, that the most delicate pencil 
is likely to spoil it by introducing some too positive 
tint. Every touch must be kept down, or else you de- 
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stroy the subdued tone, which is absolutely essential 
to the whole effect. Perhaps more may be done by 
contrast, than by direct description. For this purpose, 
I make use of another cake-and-candy merchant, who 
likewise infests the railroad depot. This latter worthy 
is a very smart and well-dressed boy, of ten years old 
or thereabouts, who skips briskly hither and thither, 
addressing the passengers in a pert voice, yet with 
somewhat of good breeding in his tone and pronuncia- 
tion. Now he has caught my eye, and skips across the 
room with a pretty pertness, which I should like to cor- 
rect with a box on the ear. “Any cake, sir?—any 
candy?” 

No; none for me, my lad. I did but glance at your 
brisk figure, in order to catch a reflected light, and 
throw it upon your old rival yonder. 

Again, in order to invest my conception of the old 
man with a more decided sense of reality, I look at him 
in the very moment of intensest bustle, on the arrival 
of the cars. The shriek of the engine, as it rushes into 
the car-house, is the utterance of the steam-fiend, whom 
man has subdued by magic spells, and compels to serve 
as a beast of burden. He has skimmed rivers in his 
headlong rush, dashed through forests, plunged into 
the hearts of mountains, and glanced from the city to 
the desert-place, and again to a far-off city, with a 
meteoric progress, seen, and out of sight, while his 
reverberating roar still fills the ear. ‘The travellers 
swarm forth from the cars. All are full of the mo- 
mentum which they have caught from their mode of 
conveyance. It seems as if the whole world, both mor- 
ally and physically, were detached from its old stand- 
fasts, and set in rapid motion. And, in the midst of 
this terrible activity, there sits the old man of ginger- 
bread, so subdued, so hopeless, so without a stake in 
life, and yet not positively miserable—there he sits, the 
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forlorn old creature, one chill and sombre day after 
another, gathering scanty coppers for his cakes, ap- 
ples and candy—there sits the old apple-dealer, in his 
threadbare suit of snuff-color and grey, and his grisly 
stubble-beard. See! he folds his lean arms around his 
lean figure, with that quiet sigh, and that scarcely per- 
ceptible shiver, which are the tokens of his inward state. 
I have him now. He and the steam-fiend are each 
other’s antipodes; the latter is the type of all that go 
ahead—and the old man, the representative of that 
melancholy class who, by some sad witchcraft, are 
doomed never to share in the world’s exulting progress. 
Thus the contrast between mankind and this desolate 
brother becomes picturesque, and even sublime. 

And now farewell, old friend! Little do you sus- 
pect that a student of human life has made your char- 
acter the theme of more than one solitary and thought- 
ful hour. Many would say, that you have hardly 
individuality enough to be the object of your own self- 
love. How, then, can a stranger’s eye detect anything 
in your mind and heart, to study and to wonder at? 
Yet could I read but a tithe of what is written there, it 
would be a volume of deeper and more comprehensive 
import than all that the wisest mortals have given to 
the world; for the soundless depths of the human soul, 
and of eternity, have an opening through your breast. 
God be praised, were it only for your sake, that the 
present shapes of human existence are not cast in 
iron, nor hewn in everlasting adamant, but moulded of 
the vapors that vanish away while the essence flits up- 
ward to the infinite. There is a spiritual essence in 
this grey and lean old shape that shall flit upward too. 
Yes; doubtless there is a region, where the life-long 
shiver will pass away from his being, and that quiet 
sigh, which it has taken him so many years to breathe, 
will be brought to a close for good and all. 
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THE ARTIST OF THE BEAUTIFUL 


AN elderly man, with his pretty daughter on his arm, 
was passing along the street, and emerged from the 
gloom of the cloudy evening into the light that fell 
across the pavement from the window of a small shop. 
It was a projecting window; and on the inside were 
suspended a variety of watches,—pinchbeck, silver, and 
one or two of gold,—all with their faces turned from 
the street, as if churlishly disinclined to inform the 
wayfarers what o’clock it was. Seated within the shop, 
sidelong to the window, with his pale face bent earnestly 
over some delicate piece of mechanism, on which was 
thrown the concentrated lustre of a shade-lamp, ap- 
peared a young man. 

“What can Owen Warland be about?” muttered old 
Peter Hovenden,—himself a retired watch-maker, and 
the former master of this same young man, whose oc- 
cupation he was now wondering at. “What can the 
fellow be about? These six months past, I have never 
come by his shop without seeing him just as steadily 
at work as now. It would be a flight beyond his 
usual foolery to seek for the Perpetual Motion. And 
yet I know enough of my old business to be certain, 
that what he is now so busy with is no part of the 
machinery of a watch.” 

“Perhaps, father,” said Annie, without showing 
much interest in the question, “Owen is inventing a 
new kind of time-keeper. J am sure he has ingenuity 
enough.” 

“Pooh, child! he has not the sort of ingenuity to 
invent anything better than a Dutch toy,” answered 
her father, who had formerly been put to much vexa- 
tion by Owen Warland’s irregular genius. “A plague 
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on such ingenuity! All the effect that ever I knew of 
it was, to spoil the accuracy of some of the best 
watches in my shop. He would turn the sun out of 
its orbit, and derange the whole course of time, if, as 
I said before, his ingenuity could grasp anything big- 
ger than a child’s toy!” 

“Hush, father! he hears you,” whispered Annie, 
pressing the old man’s arm. “His ears are as delicate 
as his feelings, and you know how easily disturbed 
they are. Do let us move on.” 

So Peter Hovenden and his daughter Annie plodded 
on, without further conversation, until, in a by-street 
of the town, they found themselves passing the open 
door of a blacksmith’s shop. Within was seen the 
forge, now blazing up, and illuminating the high and 
dusky roof, and now confining its lustre to a narrow 
precinct of the coal-strewn floor, according as the 
breath of the bellows was puffed forth, or again inhaled 
into its vast leathern lungs. In the intervals of bright- 
ness, it was easy to distinguish objects in remote cor- 
ners of the shop, and the horse-shoes that hung upon 
the wall; in the momentary gloom, the fire seemed to 
be glimmering amidst the vagueness of unenclosed 
space. Moving about in this red glare and alternate 
dusk, was the figure of the blacksmith, well worthy to 
be viewed in so picturesque an aspect of light and 
shade, where the bright blaze struggled with the black 
night, as if each would have snatched his comely 
strength from the other. Anon, he drew a white-hot 
bar of iron from the coals, laid it on the anvil, uplifted 
his arm of might, and was seen enveloped in the 
myriads of sparks which the strokes of his hammer 
scattered into the surrounding gloom. 

“Now, that is a pleasant sight,” said the old watch- 
maker. “I know what it is to work in gold, but. give 
me the worker in iron, after all is said and done. He 
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spends his labor upon a reality. What say you, 
daughter Annie?” 

“Pray don’t speak so loud, father,” whispered Annie. 
“Robert Danforth will hear you.” 

“And what if he should hear me?” said Peter Hoven- 
den; “I say again, it is a good and a wholesome thing 
to depend upon main strength and reality, and to earn 
one’s bread with the bare and brawny arm of a black- 
smith. A watchmaker gets his brain puzzled by his 
wheels within a wheel, or loses his health or the nicety 
of his eyesight, as was my case; and finds himself, at 
middle age, or a little after, past labor at his own 
trade, and fit for nothing else, yet too poor to live at 
his ease. So, I say once again, give me main strength 
for my money. And then, how it takes the nonsense 
out of a man! Did you ever hear of a blacksmith 
being such a fool as Owen Warland, yonder?” 

“Well said, uncle Hovenden!” shouted Robert Dan- 
forth, from the forge, in a full, deep, merry voice, that 
made the roof re-echo. “And what says Miss Annie 
to that doctrine? She, I suppose, will think it a 
genteeler business to tinker up a lady’s watch than to 
forge a horse-shoe or make a gridiron!” 

Annie drew her father onward, without giving him 
time for reply. 

But we must return to Owen Warland’s shop, and 
spend more meditation upon his history and character 
than either Peter Hovenden, or probably his daughter 
Annie, or Owen’s old schoolfellow, Robert Danforth, 
would have thought due to so slight a subject. From 
the time that his little fingers could grasp a penknife, 
Owen had been remarkable for a delicate ingenuity, 
which sometimes produced pretty shapes in wood, prin- 
cipaliy figures of flowers and birds, and sometimes 
seemed to aim at the hidden mysteries of mechanism. 
But it was always for purposes of grace, and never 
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with any mockery of the useful. He did not, like the 
crowd of school-boy artizans, construct little wind- 
mills on the angle of a barn, or watermills across the 
neighboring brook. 'Those who discovered such pecu- 
liarity in the boy, as to think it worth their while to 
observe him closely, sometimes saw reason to suppose 
that he was attempting to imitate the beautiful move- 
ments of nature, as exemplified in the flight of birds 
or the activity of little animals. It seemed, in fact, a 
new development of the love of the Beautiful, such as 
might have made him a poet, a painter, or a sculptor, 
and which was as completely refined from all utilita- 
rian coarseness, as it could have been in either of the 
fine arts. He looked with singular distaste at the stiff 
and regular processes of ordinary machinery. Being 
once carried to see a steam-engine, in the expectation 
that his intuitive comprehension of mechanical princi- 
ples would be gratified, he turned pale, and grew sick, 
as if something monstrous and unnatural had been pre- 
sented to him. ‘This horror was partly owing to the 
size and terrible energy of the Iron Laborer; for the 
character of Owen’s mind was microscopic, and tended 
naturally to the minute, in accordance with his diminu- 
tive frame, and the marvellous smallness and delicate 
power of his fingers. Not that his sense of beauty was 
thereby diminished into a sense of prettiness. The 
beautiful idea has no relation to size, and may be as 
perfectly developed in a space too minute for any but 
microscopic investigation, as within the ample verge 
that is measured by the are of the rainbow. But, at 
all events, this characteristic minuteness in his objects 
and accomplishments made the world even more in- 
capable than it might otherwise have been, of appre- 
ciating Owen Warland’s genius. The boy’s relatives 
saw nothing better to be done—as perhaps there was 
not—than to bind him apprentice to a watchmaker, 
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hoping that his strange ingenuity might thus be regu- 
lated, and put to utilitarian purposes. 

Peter Hovenden’s opinion of his apprentice has 
already been expressed. He could make nothing of 
the lad. Owen’s apprehension of the professional 
mysteries, it is true, was inconceivably quick. But he 
altogether forgot or despised the grand object of a 
watchmaker’s business, and cared no more for the 
measurement of time than if it had been merged into 
eternity. So long, however, as he remained under his 
old master’s care, Owen’s lack of sturdiness made it 
possible, by strict injunctions and sharp oversight, to 
restrain his creative eccentricity within bounds. But 
when his apprenticeship was served out, and he had 
taken the little shop which Peter Hovenden’s failing 
eye-sight compelled him to relinquish, then did people 
recognize how unfit a person was Owen Warland to 
lead old blind Father Time along his daily course. 
One of his most rational projects was, to connect a 
musical operation with the machinery of his watches, 
so that all the harsh dissonances of life might be ren- 
dered tuneful, and each flitting moment fall into the 
abyss of the Past in golden drops of harmony. If a 
family-clock was entrusted to him for repair—one of 
those tall, ancient clocks that have grown nearly allied 
to human nature, by measuring out the lifetime of 
many generations—he would take upon himself to 
arrange a dance or funeral procession of figures across 
its venerable face, representing twelve mirthful or 
melancholy hours. Several freaks of this kind quite 
destroyed the young watchmaker’s credit with that 
steady and matter-of-fact class of people, who hold 
the opinion that time is not to be trifled with, whether 
considered as the medium of advancement and _ pros- 
perity in this world, or preparation for the next. His 
custom rapidly diminished—a misfortune, however, 
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that was probably reckoned among his better accidents 
by Owen Warland, who was becoming more and more 
absorbed in a secret occupation, which drew all his 
science and manual dexterity into itself, and likewise 
gave full employment to the characteristic tendencies 
of his genius. This pursuit had already consumed 
many movths. 

After the old watchmaker and his pretty daughter 
had gazed at him, out of the obscurity of the street, 
Owen Warland was seized with a fluttering of the 
nerves, which made his hand tremble too violently to 
proceed with such delicate labor as he was now engaged 
upon. 

“Tt was Annie herself!’ murmured he. “I should 
have known by this throbbing of my heart, before I 
heard her father’s voice. Ah, how it throbs! I shall 
scarcely be able to work again on this exquisite mechan- 
ism to-night. Annie—dearest Annie—thou shouldst 
give firmness to my heart and hand, and not shake 
them thus; for if I strive to put the very spirit of 
Beauty into form, and give it motion, it is for thy sake 
alone. Oh, throbbing heart, be quiet! If my labor be 
thus thwarted, there will come vague and unsatisfied 
dreams, which will leave me spiritless to-morrow.” 

As he was endeavoring to settle himself again to his 
task, the shop-door opened, and gave admittance to no 
other than the stalwart figure which Peter Hovenden 
had paused to admire, as seen amid the light and 
shadow of the blacksmith’s shop. Robert Danforth 
had brought a little anvil of his own manufacture, and 
peculiarly constructed, which the young artist had 
recently bespoken. Owen examined the article, and 
pronounced it fashioned according to his wish. 

“Why, yes,” said Robert Danforth, his strong voice 
filling the shop as with the sound of a bass-viol, “I 
consider myself equal to anything in the way of my 
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own trade; though I should have made but a poor 
figure at yours, with such a fist as this,”’—added he, 
laughing, as he laid his vast hand beside the delicate 
one of Owen. “But what then? I put more main 
strength into one blow of my sledge-hammer, than all 
that you have expended since you were a ’prentice. Is 
not that the truth?” 

“Very probably,’ answered the low and _ slender 
voice of Owen. “Strength is an earthly monster. I 
make no pretensions to it. My force, whatever there 
may be of it, is altogether spiritual.” 

“Well, but, Owen, what are you about?” asked his 
old school-fellow, still in such a hearty volume of tone 
that it made the artist shrink; especially as the ques- 
tion related to a subject so sacred as the absorbing 
dream of his imagination. “Folks do say, that you are 
trying to discover the Perpetual Motion.” 

“The Perpetual Motion?—nonsense!” replied Owen 
Warland, with a movement of disgust; for he was full 
of little petulances. “It never can be discovered! It 
is a dream that may delude men whose brains are 
mystified with matter, but not me. Besides, if such a 
discovery were possible, it would not be worth my 
while to make it, only to have the secret turned to such 
purposes as are now effected by steam and water- 
power. I am not ambitious to be honored with the 
paternity of a new kind of cotton-machine.” 

“That would be droll enough!” cried the blacksmith, 
breaking out into such an uproar of laughter, that 
Owen himself, and the bell-glasses on his work-board, 
quivered in unison. “No, no, Owen! No child of 
yours will have iron joints and sinews. Well, I won’t 
hinder you any more. Good night, Owen, and success; 
and if you need any assistance, so far as a downright 
blow of hammer upon anvil will answer the purpose, 
I am your man!” 
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And with another laugh, the man of main strength 
left the shop. 

“How strange it is,’ whispered Owen Warland to 
himself, leaning his head upon his hand, “that all my 
musings, my purposes, my passion for the Beautiful, 
my consciousness of power to create it—a finer, more 
ethereal power, of which this earthly giant can have no 
conception—all, all, look so vain and idle, whenever my 
path is crossed by Robert Danforth! He would drive 
me mad, were I to meet him often. His hard, brute 
force darkens and confuses the spiritual element within 
me. But I, too, will be strong in my own way. I will 
not yield to him!” 

He took from beneath a glass, a piece of minute 
machinery, which he set in the condensed light of his 
lamp, and, looking intently at it through a magnifying 
glass, proceeded to operate with a delicate instrument 
of steel. In an instant, however, he fell back in his 
chair, and clasped his hands, with a look of horror on 
his face, that made its small features as impressive as 
those of a giant would have been. 

“Heaven! What have I done!” exclaimed he. “The 
vapor!—the influence of that brute force!—it has be- 
wildered me, and obscured my perception. I have 
made the very stroke—the fatal stroke—that I have 
dreaded from the first! It is all over—the toil of 
months—the object of my life! I am ruined!” 

And there he sat, in strange despair, until his larnp 
flickered in the socket, and left the Artist of the 
Beautiful in darkness. 

Thus it is, that ideas which grow up within the im- 
agination, and appear so lovely to it, and of a value 
beyond whatever men call valuable, are exposed to be 
shattered and annihilated by contact with the Practical. 
It is requisite for the ideal artist to possess a force of 
character that seems hardly compatible with its deli- 
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cacy; he must keep his faith in himself, while the in- 
credulous world assails him with its utter disbelief; he 
must stand up against mankind and be his own sole dis- 
ciple, both as respects his genius, and the objects to 
which it is directed. 

For a time, Owen Warland succumbed to this 
severe, but inevitable test. He spent a few sluggish 
weeks, with his head so continually resting in his 
hands, that the townspeople had scarcely an oppor- 
tunity to see his countenance. When, at last, it was 
again uplifted to the light of day, a cold, dull, name- 
less change was perceptible upon it. In the opinion 
of Peter Hovenden, however, and that order of saga- 
cious understandings who think that life should be 
regulated, like clock-work, with leaden weights, the 
alteration was entirely for the better. Owen now, in- 
deed, applied himself to business with dogged indus- 
try. It was marvellous to witness the obtuse gravity 
with which he would inspect the wheels of a great, old 
silver watch; thereby delighting the owner, in whose 
fob it had been worn till he deemed it a portion of 
his own life, and was accordingly jealous of its treat- 
ment. In consequence of the good report thus ac- 
quired, Owen Warland was invited by the proper 
authorities to regulate the clock in the church-steeple. 
He succeeded so admirably in this matter of public 
interest, that the merchants gruffly acknowledged his 
merits on Change; the nurse whispered his praises, as 
she gave the potion in the sick-chamber; the lover 
blessed him at the hour of appointed interview; and 
the town in general thanked Owen for the punctuality 
of dinner-time. In a word, the heavy weight upon 
his spirits kept everything in order, not merely within 
his own system, but wheresoever the iron accents of the 
church-clock were audible. It was a_ circumstance, 
though minute, yet characteristic of his present state, 
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that, when employed to engrave names or initials on 
silver spoons, he now wrote the requisite letters in the 
plainest possible style; omitting a variety of fanciful 
flourishes, that had heretofore distinguished his work 
in this kind. 

One day, during the era of this happy transforma- 
tion, old Peter Hovenden came to visit his former ap- 
prentice. 

“Well, Owen,” said he, “I am glad to hear such 
good accounts of you from all quarters; and especially 
from the town-clock yonder, which speaks in your 
commendation every hour of the twenty-four. Only 
get rid altogether of your nonsensical trash about the 
Beautiful—which I nor nobody else, nor yourself to 
boot, could ever understand—only free yourself of 
that, and your success in life is as sure as daylight. 
Why, if you go on in this way, I should even venture 
to let you doctor this precious old watch of mine; 
though, except my daughter Annie, I have nothing else 
so valuable in the world.” 

“T should hardly dare touch it, sir,” replied Owen 
in a depressed tone; for he was weighed down by his 
old master’s presence. 

“In time,” said the latter, “in time, you will be capa- 
ble of it.” The old watchmaker, with the freedom 
naturally consequent on his former authority, went on 
inspecting the work which Owen had in hand at the 
moment, together with other matters that were in 
progress. ‘The artist, meanwhile, could scarcely lift 
his head. ‘There was nothing so antipodal to his 
nature as this man’s cold, unimaginative sagacity, by 
contact with which everything was converted into a 
dream, except the densest matter of the physical world. 
Owen groaned in spirit, and prayed fervently to be de- 
livered from him. 

“But what is this?” cried Peter Hovenden abruptly, 
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taking up a dusty bell-glass, beneath which appeared 
a mechanical something, as delicate and minute as the 
system of a butterfly’s anatomy. ‘What have we 
here! Owen, Owen! there is witchcraft in these little 
chains, and wheels, and paddles! See! with one pinch 
of my finger and thumb, I am going to deliver you 
from all future peril.” 

“For Heaven’s sake,’ screamed Owen Warland, 
springing up with wonderful energy, “as you would 
not drive me mad—do not touch it! The slightest 
pressure of your finger would ruin me for ever.” 

“Aha, young man! And is it so?” said the old 
watchmaker, looking at him with just enough of pene- 
tration to torture Owen’s soul with the bitterness of 
worldly criticism. “Well; take your own course. But 
I warn you again, that in this small piece of mechanism 
lives your evil spirit. Shall I exorcise him?” 

“You are my Evil Spirit,’ answered Owen, much 
excited—“you, and the hard, coarse world! The 
leaden thoughts and the despondency that you fling 
upon me are my clogs. Else, I should long ago have 
achieved the task that I was created for.” 

Peter Hovenden shook his head, with the mixture 
of contempt and indignation which mankind, of whom 
he was partly a representative, deem themselves en- 
titled to feel towards all simpletons who seek other 
prizes than the dusty one along the highway. He then 
took his leave with an uplifted finger, and a sneer upon 
his face, that haunted the artist’s dreams for many a 
night afterwards. At the time of his old master’s visit, 
Owen was probably on the point of taking up the re- 
linquished task; but, by this sinister event, he was thrown 
back into the state whence he had been slowly emerging. 

But the innate tendency of his soul had only been 
accumulating fresh vigor, during its apparent slug- 
gishness. As the summer advanced, he almost totally 
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relinquished his business, and permitted Father Time, 
so far as the old gentleman was represented by the 
clocks and watches under his control, to stray at ran- 
dom through human life, making infinite confusion 
among the train of bewildered hours. He wasted the 
sunshine, as people said, in wandering through the 
woods and fields, and along the banks of streams. 
There, like a child, he found amusement in chasing 
butterflies, or watching the motions of water-insects. 
There was something truly mysterious in the intent- 
ness with which he contemplated these living play- 
things, as they sported on the breeze; or examined the 
structure of an imperial insect whom he had impris- 
oned. The chase of butterflies was an apt emblem of 
the ideal pursuit in which he had spent so many golden 
hours. But, would the Beautiful Idea ever be yielded 
to his hand, like the butterfly that symbolized it? 
Sweet, doubtless, were these days, and congenial to 
the artist’s soul. They were full of bright concep- 
tions, which gleamed through his intellectual world, 
as the butterflies gleamed through the outward at- 
mosphere, and were real to him for the instant, with- 
out the toil, and perplexity, and many disappoint- 
ments, of attempting to make them visible to the 
sensual eye. Alas, that the artist, whether in poetry 
or whatever other material, may not content himself 
with the inward enjoyment of the Beautiful, but must 
chase the flitting mystery beyond the verge of his 
ethereal domain, and crush its frail being in seizing it 
with a material grasp! Owen Warland felt the im- 
pulse to give external reality to his ideas, as irresistibly 
as any of the poets or painters, who have arrayed the 
world in a dimmer and fainter beauty, imperfectly 
copied from the richness of their visions. 

The night was now his time for the slow progress of 
recreating the one Idea, to which all his intellectual 
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activity referred itself. Always at the approach of 
dusk, he stole into the town, locked himself within his 
shop, and wrought with patient delicacy of touch, for 
many hours. Sometimes he was startled by the rap of 
the watchman, who, when all the world should be 
asleep, had caught the gleam of lamplight through the 
crevices of Owen Warland’s shutters. Daylight, to 
the morbid sensibility of his mind, seemed to have an 
intrusiveness that interfered with his pursuits. On 
cloudy and inclement days, therefore, he sat with his 
head upon his hands, muffling, as it were, his sensitive 
brain in a mist of indefinite musings; for it was a relief 
to escape from the sharp distinctness with which he 
was compelled to shape out his thoughts, during his 
nightly toil. 

From one of these fits of torpor, he was aroused by 
the entrance of Annie Hovenden, who came into the 
shop with the freedom of a customer, and also with 
something of the familiarity of a childish friend. She 
had worn a hole through her silver thimble, and wanted 
Owen to repair it. 

“But I don’t know whether you will condescend to 
such a task,” said she, laughing, “now that you are so 
taken up with the notion of putting spirit into 
machinery.” 

“Where did you get that idea, Annie?” said Owen, 
starting in surprise. 

“Oh, out of my own head,” answered she, “and from 
something that I heard you say, long ago, when you 
were but a boy, and I a little child. But, come! will 
you mend this poor thimble of mine?” 

“Anything for your sake, Annie,” said Owen War- 
land—‘“anything; even were it to work at Robert 
Danforth’s forge.” 

“And that would be a pretty sight!” retorted Annie, 
glancing with imperceptible slightness at the artist’s 
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small and slender frame. “Well; here is the thimble.” 

“But that is a strange idea of yours,” said Owen, 
“about the spiritualization of matter!” 

And then the thought stole into his mind, that this 
young girl possessed the gift to comprehend him, bet- 
ter than all the world beside. And what a help and 
strength would it be to him, in his lonely toil, if he 
could gain the sympathy of the only being whom he 
loved! To persons whose pursuits are insulated from 
the common business of life—who are either in advance 
of mankind, or apart from it—there often comes a 
sensation of moral cold, that makes the spirit shiver, 
as if it had reached the frozen solitudes around the 
pole. What the prophet, the poet, the reformer, the 
criminal, or any other man, with human yearnings, but 
separated from the multitude by a peculiar lot, might 
feel, poor Owen Warland felt. 

“Annie,” cried he, growing pale as death at the 
thought, “how gladly would I tell you the secret of 
my pursuit! You, methinks, would estimate it rightly. 
You, I know, would hear it with a reverence that I 
must not expect from the harsh, material world.” 

“Would I not! to be sure I would!” replied Annie 
Hovenden, lightly laughing. “Come; explain to me 
quickly what is the meaning of this little whirligig, so 
delicately wrought that it might be a plaything for 
Queen Mab. See; I will put it in motion.” 

“Hold,” exclaimed Owen, “hold!’’ 

Annie had but given the slightest possible touch, 
with the point of a needle, to the same minute portion 
of complicated machinery which has been more than 
once mentioned, when the artist seized her by the 
wrist with a force that made her scream aloud. She 
was affrighted at the convulsion of intense rage and 
anguish that writhed across his features. ‘The next 
instant he let his head sink upon his hands. 
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“Go, Annie,” murmured he, “I have deceived my- 
self and must suffer for it. I yearned for sympathy— 
and thought—and fancied—and dreamed—that you 
might give it me. But you lack the talisman, Annie, 
that should admit you into my secrets. That touch 
has undone the toil of months, and the thought of a 
lifetime! It was not your fault, Annie—but you 
have ruined me!” 

Poor Owen Warland! He had indeed erred, yet 
pardonably; for if any human spirit could have suffi- 
ciently reverenced the processes so sacred in his eyes, it 
must have been a woman’s. Even Annie Hovenden, 
possibly, might not have disappointed him, had she 
been enlightened by the deep intelligence of love. 

The artist spent the ensuing winter in a way that 
satisfied any persons, who had hitherto retained a hope- 
ful opinion of him, that he was, in truth, irrevocably 
doomed to inutility as regarded the world, and to an 
evil destiny on his own part. The decease of a rela- 
tive had put him in possession of a small inheritance. 
Thus freed from the necessity of toil, and having lost 
the steadfast influence of a great purpose—great, at 
least, to him—he abandoned himself to habits from 
which, it might have been supposed, the mere delicacy 
of his organization would have availed to secure him. 
But when the ethereal portion of a man of genius is ob- 
secured, the earthly part assumes an influence the more 
uncontrollable, because the character is now thrown off 
the balance to which Providence had so nicely adjusted 
it, and which, in coarser natures, is adjusted by some 
other method. Owen Warland made proof of what- 
ever show of bliss may be found in riot. He looked 
at the world through the golden medium of wine, and 
contemplated the visions that bubble up so gaily 
around the brim of the glass, and that people the air 
with shapes of pleasant madness, which so soon grow 
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ghostly and forlorn. Even when this dismal and in- 
evitable change had taken place, the young man might 
still have continued to quaff the cup of enchantments, 
though its vapor did but shroud life in gloom, and fill 
the gloom with spectres that mocked at him. There 
was a certain irksomeness of spirit, which, being real, 
and the deepest sensation of which the artist was now 
conscious, was more intolerable than any fantastic 
miseries and horrors that the abuse of wine could sum- 
mon up. In the latter case, he could remember, even 
out of the midst of his trouble, that all was but a delu- 
sion; in the former, the heavy anguish was his actual 
life. 

From this perilous state, he was redeemed by an 
incident which more than one person witnessed, but of 
which the shrewdest could not explain nor conjecture 
the operation on Owen Warland’s mind. It was very 
simple. On a warm afternoon of Spring, as the artist 
sat among his riotous companions, with a glass of wine 
before him, a splendid butterfly flew in at the open 
window, and fluttered about his head. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Owen, who had drank freely, “Are 
you alive again, child of the sun, and playmate of the 
summer breeze, after your dismal winter’s nap! Then 
it is time for me to be at work!” 

And leaving his unemptied glass upon the table, he 
departed, and was never known to sip another drop of 
wine. 

And now, again, he resumed his wanderings in the 
woods and fields. It might be fancied that the bright 
butterfly, which had come so spiritlike into the window, 
as Owen sat with the rude revellers, was indeed a spirit, 
commissioned to recall him to the pure, ideal life that 
had so etherealized him among men. It might be 
fancied, that he went forth to seek this spirit, in its 
sunny haunts; for still, as in the summer-time gone by, 
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he was seen to steal gently up, wherever a butterfly 
had alighted, and lose himself in contemplation of it. 
When it took flight, his eyes followed the winged 
vision, as if its airy track would show the path to 
heaven. But what could be the purpose of the unsea- 
sonable toil, which was again resumed, as the watch- 
man knew by the lines of lamp-light through the crev- 
ices of Owen Warland’s shutters? The townspeople 
had one comprehensive explanation of all these singu- 
larities. Owen Warland had gone mad! How uni- 
versally efficacious—how satisfactory, too, and soothing 
to the injured sensibility of narrowness and dullness— 
is this easy method of accounting for whatever lies be- 
yond the world’s most ordinary scope! From Saint 
Paul’s days, down to our poor little Artist of the 
Beautiful, the same talisman had been applied to the 
elucidation of all mysteries in the words or deeds of 
men, who spoke or acted too wisely or too well. In 
Owen Warland’s case, the judgment of his townspeo- 
ple may have been correct. Perhaps he was mad. 
The lack of sympathy—that contrast between him- 
self and his neighbors, which took away the restraint 
of example—was enough to make him so. Or, possi- 
bly, he had caught just so much of ethereal radiance 
as served to bewilder him, in an earthly sense, by 
its intermixture with the common daylight. 

One evening, when the artist had returned from a 
customary ramble, and had just thrown the lustre 
of his lamp on the delicate piece of work, so often in- 
terrupted, but still taken up again, as if his fate were 
embodied in its mechanism, he was surprised by the 
entrance of old Peter Hovenden. Owen never met 
this man without a shrinking of the heart. Of all the 
world, he was most terrible, by reason of a keen 
understanding, which saw so distinctly what it did see, 
and disbelieved so uncompromisingly in what it could 
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not see. On this occasion, the old watchmaker had 
merely a gracious word or two to say. 

“Owen, my lad,” said he, “we must see you at my 
house to-morrow night.” 

The artist began to mutter some excuse. 

“Oh, but it must be so,” quoth Peter Hovenden, “for 
the sake of the days when you were one of the house- 
hold. What, my boy, don’t you know that my daugh- 
ter Annie is engaged to Robert Danforth? We are 
making an entertainment, in our humble way, to cele- 
brate the event.” 

“Ah!” said Owen. 

That little monosyllable was all he uttered; its tone 
seemed cold and unconcerned, to an ear like Peter 
Hovenden’s; and yet there was in it the stifled outcry 
of the poor artist’s heart, which he compressed within 
him like a man holding down an evil spirit. One 
slight outbreak, however, imperceptible to the old 
watchmaker, he allowed himself. Raising the instru- 
ment with which he was about to begin his work, he 
let it fall upon the little system of machinery that had, 
anew, cost him months of thought and toil. It was 
shattered by the stroke! 

Owen Warland’s story would have been no tolerable 
representation of the troubled life of those who strive 
to create the Beautiful, if, amid all other thwarting 
influences, love had not interposed to steal the cunning 
from his hand. Outwardly he had been no ardent or 
enterprising lover; the career of his passion had con- 
fined its tumults and vicissitudes so entirely within the 
artist’s imagination, that Annie herself had scarcely 
more than a woman’s intuitive perception of it. But, 
in Owen’s view, it covered the whole field of his life. 
Forgetful of the time when she had shown herself 
incapable of any deep response, he had persisted in 
connecting all his dreams of artistical success with 
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Annie’s image; she was the visible shape in which the 
spiritual power that he worshipped, and on whose altar 
he hoped to lay a not unworthy offering, was made 
manifest to him. Of course he had deceived himself; 
there were no such attributes in Annie Hovenden as 
his imagination had endowed her with. She, in the 
aspect which she wore to his inward vision, was as much 
a creation of his own, as the mysterious piece of 
mechanism would be were it ever realized. Had he 
become convinced of his mistake through the medium 
of successful love; had he won Annie to his bosom, and 
there beheld her fade from angel into ordinary woman, 
the disappointment might have driven him back, with 
concentrated energy, upon his sole remaining object. 
On the other hand, had he found Annie what he fan- 
cied, his lot would have been so rich in beauty, that out 
of its mere redundancy he might have wrought the 
Beautiful into many a worthier type than he had toiled 
for. But the guise in which his sorrow came to him, 
the sense that the angel of his life had been snatched 
away and given to a rude man of earth and iron, who 
could neither need nor appreciate her ministrations; 
this was the very perversity of fate, that makes human 
existence appear too absurd and contradictory to be the 
scene of one other hope or one other fear. There was 
nothing left for Owen Warland but to sit down like a 
man that had been stunned. 

He went through a fit of illness. After his re- 
covery, his small and slender frame assumed an obtuser 
garniture of flesh than it had ever before worn. His 
thin cheeks became round; his delicate little hand, so 
spiritually fashioned to achieve fairy task-work, grew 
plumper than the hand of a thriving infant. His 
aspect had a childishness, such as might have induced 
a stranger to pat him on the head—pausing, however, 
in the act, to wonder what manner of child was here. 
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It was as if the spirit had gone out of him, leaving the 
body to flourish in a sort of vegetable existence. Not 
that Owen Warland was idiotic. He could talk, and 
not irrationally. Somewhat of a babbler, indeed, did 
people begin to think him; for he was apt to discourse 
at wearisome length, of marvels of mechanism that he 
had read about in books, but which he had learned to 
consider as absolutely fabulous. Among them he 
enumerated the Man of Brass, constructed by Albertus 
Magnus, and the Brazen Head of Friar Bacon; and, 
coming down to later times, the automata of a little 
coach and horses, which, it was pretended, had been 
manufactured for the Dauphin of France; together 
with an insect that buzzed about the ear like a living 
fly, and yet was but a contrivance of minute steel 
springs. There was a story, too, of a duck that wad- 
dled, and quacked, and ate; though, had any honest 
citizen purchased it for dinner, he would have found 
himself cheated with the mere mechanical apparition 
of a duck. 

‘But all these accounts,” said Owen Warland, “I am 
now satisfied, are mere impositions.” 

Then, in a mysterious way, he would confess that he 
once thought differently. In his idle and dreamy days 
he had considered it possible, in a certain sense, to 
spiritualize machinery; and to combine with the new 
species of life and motion, thus produced, a beauty 
that should attain to the ideal, which Nature has pro- 
posed to herself, in all her creatures, but has never 
taken pains to realize. He seemed, however, to retain 
no very distinct perception either of the process of 
achieving this object, or of the design itself. 

“T have thrown it all aside now,” he would say. “It 
was a dream, such as young men are always mystifying 
themselves with. Now that I have acquired a little 
common sense, it makes me laugh to think of it.” 
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Poor, poor, and fallen Owen Warland! ‘These were 
the symptoms that he had ceased to be an inhabitant 
of the better sphere that lies unseen around us. He 
had lost his faith in the invisible, and now prided him- 
self, as such unfortunates invariably do, in the wisdom 
which rejected much that even his eye could see, and 
trusted confidently in nothing but what his hand could 
touch. This is the calamity of men whose spiritual 
part dies out of them, and leaves the grosser under- 
standing to assimilate them more and more to the 
things of which alone it can take cognizance. But, in 
Owen Warland, the spirit was not dead, nor past 
away; it only slept. 

How it awoke again, is not recorded. Perhaps, the 
torpid slumber was broken by a convulsive pain. Per- 
haps, as in a former instance, the butterfly came and 
hovered about his head, and reinspired him—as, in- 
deed, this creature of the sunshine had always a mys- 
terious mission for the artist—reinspired him with the 
former purpose of his life. Whether it were pain or 
happiness that thrilled through his veins, his first im- 
pulse was to thank Heaven for rendering him again 
the being of thought, imagination, and keenest sensi- 
bility, that he had long ceased to be. 

“Now for my task,” said he. “Never did I feel such 
strength for it as now.” 

Yet, strong as he felt himself, he was incited to toil 
the more diligently, by an anxiety lest death should 
surprise him in the midst of his labors. ‘This anxiety, 
perhaps, is common to all men who set their hearts 
upon anything so high, in their own view of it, that 
life becomes of importance only as conditional to its 
accomplishment. So long as we love life for itself, 
we seldom dread the losing it. When we desire 
life for the attainment of an object, we recognize the 
frailty of its texture. But, side by side with this 
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sense of insecurity, there is a vital faith in our invul- 
nerability to the shaft of death, while engaged in any 
task that seems assigned by Providence as our proper 
thing to do, and which the world would have cause to 
mourn for, should we leave it unaccomplished. Can 
the philosopher, big with the inspiration of an idea that 
is to reform mankind, believe that he is to be beckoned 
from this sensible existence, at the very instant when 
he is mustering his breath to speak the word of light? 
Should he perish so, the weary ages may pass away— 
the world’s whole life-sand may fall, drop by drop— 
before another intellect is prepared to develope the 
truth that might have been uttered then. But history 
affords many an example, where the most precious 
spirit, at any particular epoch manifested in human 
shape, has gone hence untimely, without space allowed 
him, so far as mortal judgment could discern, to per- 
form his mission on the earth. The prophet dies; and 
the man of torpid heart and sluggish brain lives on. 
The poet leaves his song half sung, or finishes it, be- 
yond the scope of mortal ears, in a celestial choir. The 
painter—as Allston did—leaves half his conception on 
the canvas, to sadden us with its imperfect beauty, and 
goes to picture forth the whole, if it be no irreverence 
to say so, in the hues of Heaven. But, rather, such in- 
complete designs of this life will be perfected nowhere. 
This so frequent abortion of man’s dearest projects 
must be taken as a proof, that the deeds of earth, how- 
ever etherealized by piety or genius, are without value, 
except as exercises and manifestations of the spirit. 
In Heaven, all ordinary thought is higher and more 
melodious than Milton’s song. ‘Then, would he add 
another verse to any strain that he had left unfinished 
here? 

But to return to Owen Warland. It was his for- 
tune, good or ill, to achieve the purpose of his life. 
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Pass we over a long space of intense thought, yearn- 
ing effort, minute toil, and wasting anxiety, succeeded 
by an instant of solitary triumph; let all this be imag- 
ined; and then behold the artist, on a winter evening, 
seeking admittance to Robert Danforth’s fireside cir- 
ele. There he found the Man of Iron, with his mas- 
sive substance, thoroughly warmed and attempered by 
domestic influences. And there was Annie, too, now 
transformed into a matron, with much of her husband’s 
plain and sturdy nature, but imbued, as Owen War- 
land still believed, with a finer grace, that might enable 
her to be the interpreter between Strength and Beauty. 
It happened, likewise, that old Peter Hovenden was a 
guest, this evening, at his daughter’s fireside; and it 
was his well-remembered expression of keen, cold 
criticism, that first encountered the artist’s glance. 

“My old friend Owen!” cried Robert Danforth, 
starting up, and compressing the artist’s delicate fin- 
gers within a hand that was accustomed to gripe bars 
of iron. “This is kind and neighborly, to come to us 
at last! I was afraid your Perpetual Motion had be- 
witched you out of the remembrance of old times.” j 

“We are glad to see you!” said Annie, while a blush 
reddened her matronly cheek. “It was not like a 
friend to stay from us so long.” 

“Well, Owen,” inquired the old watchmaker, as 
his first greeting, “how comes on the Beautiful? Have 
you created it at last?” 

The artist did not immediately reply, being startled 
by the apparition of a young child of strength, that was 
tumbling about on the carpet; a little personage who 
had come mysteriously out of the infinite, but with 
something so sturdy and real in his composition that he 
seemed moulded out of the densest substance which 
earth could supply. This hopeful infant crawled 
towards the new comer, and setting himself on end—as 
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Robert Danforth expressed the posture—stared at 
Owen with a look of such sagacious observation, that 
the mother could not help exchanging a proud glance 
with her husband. But the artist was disturbed by the 
child’s look, as imagining a resemblance between it and 
Peter Hovenden’s habitual expression. He could have 
fancied that the old watchmaker was compressed into 
this baby-shape, and looking out of those baby-eyes, 
and repeating—as he now did—the malicious question: 

“The Beautiful, Owen! How comes on the Beauti- 
ful? Have you succeeded in creating the Beautiful?” 

“I have succeeded,” replied the artist, with a mo- 
mentary light of triumph in his eyes, and a smile of 
sunshine, yet steeped in such depth of thought, that it 
was almost sadness. “Yes, my friends, it is the truth. 
I have succeeded!” 

“Indeed!” cried Annie, a look of maiden mirthful- 
ness peeping out of her face again. “And is it lawful, 
now, to inquire what the secret is?” 

“Surely; it is to disclose it, that 1 have come,” an- 
swered Owen Warland. “You shall know, and see, 
and touch, and possess the secret! For, Annie—if by 
that name I may still address the friend of my 
boyish years—Annie, it is for your bridal gift that I 
have wrought this spiritualized mechanism, this har- 
mony of motion, this Mystery of Beauty! It comes 
late, indeed, but it is as we go onward in life, when 
objects begin to lose their freshness of hue, and our 
souls their delicacy of perception, that the spirit of 
Beauty is most needed. If—forgive me, Annie—if 
you know how to value this gift, it can never come too 
lites 

He produced, as he spoke, what seemed a jewel-box. 
It was carved richly out of ebony by his own hand, 
and inlaid with a fanciful tracery of pearl, representing 
a boy in pursuit of a butterfly, which, elsewhere, had 
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become a winged spirit, and was flying heavenward; 
while the boy, or youth, had found such efficacy in his 
strong desire, that he ascended from earth to cloud, 
and from cloud to celestial atmosphere, to win the 
Beautiful. This case of ebony the artist opened, and 
bade Annie place her finger on its edge. She did so, 
but almost screamed, as a butterfly fluttered forth, and, 
alighting on her finger’s tip, sat waving the ample 
magnificence of its purple and gold-speckled wings, as 
if in prelude to a flight. It is impossible to express by 
words the glory, the splendor, the delicate gorgeous- 
ness, which were softened into the beauty of this ob- 
ject. Nature’s ideal butterfly was here realized in all 
its perfection; not in the pattern of such faded insects 
as flit among earthly flowers, but of those which 
hover across the meads of Paradise, for child-angels 
and the spirits of departed infants to disport them- 
selves with. The rich down was visible upon its wings; 
the lustre of its eyes seemed instinct with spirit. The 
firelight glimmered around this wonder—the candles 
gleamed upon it—but it glistened apparently by its 
own radiance, and illuminated the finger and out- 
stretched hand on which it rested, with a white gleam 
like that of precious stones. In its perfect beauty, the 
consideration of size was entirely lost. Had its wings 
overreached the firmament, the mind could not have 
been more filled or satisfied. 

“Beautiful! Beautiful!’ exclaimed Annie. “Is it 
alive? Is it alive?” 

“Alive? To be sure it is,” answered her husband. 
‘Do you suppose any mortal has skill enough to 
make a butterfly,—or would put himself to the trouble 
of making one, when any child may catch a score of 
them in a summer’s afternoon? Alive? certainly! 
But this pretty box is undoubtedly of our friend 
Owen’s manufacture; and really it does him credit.” 
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At this moment, the butterfly waved its wings anew, 
with a motion so absolutely lifelike that Annie was 
startled, and even awestricken; for, in spite of her 
husband’s opinion, she could not satisfy herself whether 
it was indeed a living creature, or a piece of wondrous 
mechanism. 

“Ts it alive?” she repeated, more earnestly than 
before. 

“Judge for yourself,’ said Owen Warland, who 
stood gazing in her face with fixed attention. 

The butterfly now flung itself upon the air, fluttered 
round Annie’s head, and soared into a distant region of 
the parlor, still making itself perceptible to sight by 
the starry gleam in which the motion of its wings 
enveloped it. The infant, on the floor, followed its 
course with his sagacious little eyes. After flying 
about the room, it returned, in a spiral curve, and 
settled again on Annie’s finger. 

“But is it alive?” exclaimed she again; and the finger, 
on which the gorgeous mystery had alighted, was so 
tremulous that the butterfly was forced to balance 
himself with his wings. “Tell me if it be alive, or 
whether you created it?” 

“Wherefore ask who created it, so it be beautiful 2” 
replied Owen Warland. “Alive? Yes, Annie; it may 
well be said to possess life, for it has absorbed my own 
being into itself; and in the secret of that butterfly, 
and in its beauty—which is not merely outward, but 
deep as its whole system—is represented the intellect, 
the imagination, the sensibility, the soul, of an Artist 
of the Beautiful! Yes, I created it. But’—and here 
his countenance somewhat changed—‘this butterfly is 
not now to me what it was when I beheld it afar off, in 
the day-dreams of my youth.” 

“Be it what it may, it is a pretty plaything,” said 
the blacksmith, grinning with childlike delight. “I 
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wonder whether it would condescend to alight on such 
a great clumsy finger as mine? Hold it hither, 
Annie!” 

By the artist’s direction, Annie touched her finger’s 
tip to that of her husband; and, after a momentary 
delay, the butterfly fluttered from one to the other. It 
preluded a second flight by a similar, yet not precisely 
the same waving of wings, as in the first experiment. 
Then ascending from the blacksmith’s stalwart finger, 
it rose in a gradually enlarging curve to the ceiling, 
made one wide sweep around the room, and returned 
with an undulating movement to the point whence it 
had started. 

“Well, that does beat all nature!” cried Robert 
Danforth, bestowing the heartiest praise that he could 
find expression for; and, indeed, had he paused there, 
a man of finer words and nicer perception could not 
easily have said more. “That goes beyond me, I con- 
fess! But what then? ‘There is more real use in one 
downright blow of my sledge-hammer, than in the whole 
five years’ labor that our friend Owen has wasted on 
this butterfly!’ 

Here the child clapped his hands, and made a great 
babble of indistinct utterance, apparently demanding 
that the butterfly should be given him for a plaything. 

Owen Warland, meanwhile, glanced sidelong at 
Annie, to discover whether she sympathized in her 
husband’s estimate of the comparative value of the 
Beautiful and the Practical. ‘There was, amid all her 
kindness towards himself, amid all the wonder and 
admiration with which she contemplated the marvellous 
work of his hands, and incarnation of his ided, a secret 
scorn; too secret, perhaps, for her own consciousness, 
and perceptible only to such intuitive discernment as 
that of the artist. But Owen, in the latter stages of 
his pursuit, had risen out of the region in which such 
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a discovery might have been torture. He knew that 
the world, and Annie as the representative of the 
world, whatever praise might be bestowed, could 
never say the fitting word, nor feel the fitting senti- 
ment which should be the perfect recompense of an 
artist who, symbolizing a lofty moral by a material 
trifle—converting what was earthly to spiritual gold— 
had won the Beautiful into his handiwork. Not at this 
latest moment was he to learn that the reward of all 
high performance must be sought within itself, or 
sought in vain. There was, however, a view of. the 
matter, which Annie, and her husband, and even Peter 
Hovenden, might fully have understood, and which 
would have satisfied them that the toil of years had 
here been worthily bestowed. Owen Warland might 
have told them, that this butterfly, this plaything, 
this bridal-gift of a poor watchmaker to a blacksmith’s 
wife, was, in truth, a gem of art that a monarch would 
have purchased with honors and abundant wealth, and 
have treasured it among the jewels of his kingdom, as 
the most unique and wondrous of them all! But the 
artist smiled and kept the secret to himself. 

“Father,” said Annie, thinking that a word of praise 
from the old watchmaker might gratify his former 
apprentice, “do come and admire this pretty butter- 
fly!” 

“Let us see,” said Peter Hovenden, rising from his 
chair, with a sneer upon his face that always made 
people doubt, as he himself did, in everything but a 
material existence. ‘Here is my finger for it to alight 
upon. [I shall understand it better when once I have 
touched it.” 

But to the increased astonishment of Annie, when 
the tip of her father’s finger was pressed against that 
of her husband, on which the butterfly still rested, the 
insect drooped its wings, and seemed on the point of 
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falling to the floor. Even the bright spots of gold 
upon its wings and body, unless her eyes deceived her, 
grew dim, and the glowing purple took a dusky hue, 
and the starry lustre that gleamed around the black- 
smith’s hand, became faint, and vanished. 

“It is dying! it is dying!” cried Annie, in alarm. 

“It has been delicately wrought,” said the artist, 
calmly. “As I told you, it has imbibed a spiritual 
essence—call it magnetism, or what you will. In an 
atmosphere of doubt and mockery, its exquisite sus- 
ceptibility suffers torture, as does the soul of him 
who instilled his own life into it. It has already lost 
its beauty; in a few moments more, its mechanism 
would be irreparably injured.” 

“Take away your hand, father!’ entreated Annie, 
turning pale. “Here is my child; let it rest on his 
innocent hand. ‘There, perhaps, its life will revive, 
and its colors grow brighter than ever.” 

Her father, with an acrid smile, withdrew his finger. 
The butterfly then appeared to recover the power of 
voluntary motion; while its hues assumed much of their 
original lustre, and the gleam of starlight, which was 
its most ethereal attribute, again formed a halo round 
about it. At first, when transferred from Robert 
Danforth’s hand to the small finger of the child, this 
radiance grew so powerful that it positively threw the 
little fellow’s shadow back against the wall. He, 
meanwhile, extended his plump hand as he had seen his 
father and mother do, and watched the waving of the 
insect’s wings with infantine delight. Nevertheless, 
there was a certain odd expression of sagacity, that 
made Owen Warland feel as if here were old Peter 
Hovenden, partially, and but partially, redeemed from 
his hard scepticism into childish faith. 

“How wise the little monkey looks!’ whispered 
Robert Danforth to his wife. 
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“T never saw such a look on a child’s face,” 
answered Annie, admiring her own infant, and with 
good reason, far more than the artistic butterfly. 
“The darling knows more of the mystery than we do.” 

As if the butterfly, like the artist, were conscious 
of something not entirely congenial in the child’s 
nature, it alternately sparkled and grew dim. At 
length, it arose from the small hand of the infant with 
an airy motion, that seemed to bear it upward without 
an effort; as if the ethereal instincts, with which its 
master’s spirit had endowed it, impelled this fair 
vision involuntarily to a higher sphere. Had there 
been no obstruction, it might have soared into the sky, 
and grown immortal. But its lustre gleamed upon the 
ceiling; the exquisite texture of its wings brushed 
against that earthly medium; and a sparkle or two, 
as if star-dust, floated downward and lay glimmering 
on the carpet. ‘Then the butterfly came fluttering 
down, and, instead of returning to the infant, was 
apparently attracted towards the artist’s hand. 

“Not so, not so!’ murmured Owen Warland, as if 
his handiwork could have understood him. “Thou 
hast gone forth out of thy master’s heart. There is 
no return for thee!” 

With a wavering movement, and emitting a tremu- 
lous radiance, the butterfly struggled, as it were, to- 
wards the infant, and was about to alight upon his 
finger. But, while it still hovered in the air, the little 
Child of Strength, with his grandsire’s sharp and 
shrewd expression in his face, made a snatch at the 
marvellous insect, and compressed it in his hand. 
Annie screamed! Old Peter Hovenden burst into a 
cold and scornful laugh. The blacksmith, by main 
force, unclosed the infant’s hand, and found within the 
palm a small heap of glittering fragments, whence the 
Mystery of Beauty had fled for ever. And as for 
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Owen Warland, he looked placidly at what seemed 
the ruin of his life’s labor, and which yet was no ruin. 
He had caught a far other butterfly than this. When 
the artist rose high enough to achieve the Beautiful, the 
symbol by which he made it perceptible to mortal 
senses became of little value in his eyes, while his 
spirit possessed itself in the enjoyment of the reality. 


A VIRTUOSO’S COLLECTION 


THE other day, having a leisure hour at my disposal, 
I stept into a new museum, to which my notice was 
casually drawn by a small and unobtrusive sign: 
“TO BE SEEN HERE, A VIRTUOSO’S COLLECTION.” Such 
was the simple, yet not altogether unpromising an- 
nouncement, that turned my steps aside, for a little 
while, from the sunny sidewalk of our principal 
thoroughfare. Mounting a sombre stair-case, I 
pushed open a door at its summit, and found myself 
in the presence of a person, who mentioned the moder- 
ate sum that would entitle me to admittance: 

“Three shillings, Massachusetts tenor,” said he; 
“no, I mean half a dollar, as you reckon in these 
days.” 

While searching my pocket for the coin, I glanced 
at the doorkeeper, the marked character and individu- 
ality of whose aspect encouraged me to expect some- 
thing not quite in the ordinary way. He wore an 
old-fashioned great coat, much faded, within which 
his meagre person was so completely enveloped that 
the rest of his attire was undistinguishable. But his 
visage was remarkably wind-flushed, sun-burnt, and 
weather-worn, and had a most unquiet, nervous, and 
apprehensive expression. It seemed as if this man 
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had some all-important object in view, some point of 
deepest interest to be decided, some momentous ques- 
tion to ask, might he but hope for a reply. As it was 
evident, however, that I could have nothing to do 
with his private affairs, I passed through an open 
doorway, which admitted me into the extensive hall 
of the Museum. 

Directly in front of the portal was the bronze statue 
of a youth with winged feet. He was represented in 
the act of flitting away from earth, yet wore such a 
look of earnest invitation that it impressed me like a 
summons to enter the hall. 

“Tt is the original statue of Opportunity, by the 
ancient sculptor Lysippus,” said a gentleman who 
now approached me; “I place it at the entrance of my 
Museum, because it is not at all times that one can 
gain admittance to such a collection.” 

The speaker was a middle-aged person, of whom 
it was not easy to determine whether he had spent his 
life as a scholar, or as a man of action; in truth, all 
outward and obvious peculiarities had been worn 
away by an extensive and promiscuous intercourse 
with the world. There was no mark about him of 
profession, individual habits, or scarcely of country; 
although his dark complexion and high features made 
me conjecture that he was a native of some southern 
clime of Europe. At all events, he was evidently the 
Virtuoso in person. 

“With your permission,” said he, “as we have no 
descriptive catalogue, I will accompany you through 
the Museum, and point out whatever may be most 
worthy of attention. In the first place, here is a 
choice collection of stuffed animals.” 

Nearest the door stood the outward semblance of 
a wolf, exquisitely prepared, it is true, and showing 
a very wolfish fierceness in the large glass eyes, which 
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were inserted into its wild and crafty head. Still it 
was merely the skin of a wolf, with nothing to dis- 
tinguish it from other individuals of that unlovely 
breed. 

“How does this animal deserve a place in your 
collection?” inquired I. 

“It is the wolf that devoured Little Red Riding- 
Hood,” answered the Virtuoso; “and by his side,— 
with a milder and more matronly look, as you per- 
ceive,—stands the she-wolf that suckled Romulus 
and Remus.” 

“Ah, indeed!” exclaimed I. “And what lovely 
lamb is this, with the snow-white fleece, which seems 
to be of as delicate a texture as innocence itself?’ 

“Methinks you have but carelessly read Spenser,” 
replied my guide, “or you would at once recognize 
the ‘milk-white lamb’ which Una led. But I set no 
great value upon the lamb. The next specimen is 
better worth our notice.” 

“What!” cried I, “this strange animal, with the 
black head of an ox upon the body of a white horse? 
Were it possible to suppose it, I should say that this 
was Alexander’s steed Bucephalus.” 

“The same,’ said the Virtuoso. “And can you 
likewise give a name to the famous charger that 
stands beside him?” 

Next to the renowned Bucephalus stood the mere 
skeleton of a horse, with the white bones peeping 
through his ill-conditioned hide. But, if my heart 
had not warmed towards that pitiful anatomy, I 
might as well have quitted the Museum at once. Its 
rarities had not been collected with pain and _ toil 
from the four quarters of the earth, and from the 
depths of the sea, and from the palaces and sepul- 
chres of ages, for those who could mistake this illus- 
trious steed. 
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“Tt is Rosinante!’ exclaimed I, with enthusiasm. 

And so it proved! My admiration for the noble 
and gallant horse caused me to glance with less inter- 
est at the other animals, although many of them might 
have deserved the notice of Cuvier himself. There 
was the donkey which Peter Bell cudgelled so soundly; 
and a brother of the same species, who had suffered a 
similar infliction from the ancient prophet Balaam. 
Some doubts were entertained, however, as to the 
authenticity of the latter beast. My guide pointed 
out the venerable Argus, that faithful dog of Ulysses, 
and also another dog (for so the skin bespoke it), 
which, though imperfectly preserved, seemed once to 
have had three heads. It was Cerberus. I was con- 
siderably amused at detecting, in an obscure corner, 
the fox that became so famous by the loss of his tail. 
There were several stuffed cats, which, as a dear 
lover of that comfortable beast, attracted my affection- 
ate regards. One was Dr. Johnson’s cat Hodge; and 
in the same row stood the favorite cats of Mahomet, 
Gray, and Walter Scott, together with Puss in 
Boots, and a cat of very noble aspect who had once 
been a deity of ancient Egypt. Byron’s tame bear 
came next. I must not forget to mention the Ery- 
manthian boar, the skin of St. George’s Dragon, and 
that of the serpent Python; and another skin, with 
beautifully variegated hues, supposed to have been 
the garment of the “spirited Sly Snake,” which 
tempted Eve. Against the walls were suspended the 
horns of a stag that Shakspeare shot; and on the floor 
lay the ponderous shell of the tortoise which fell upon 
the head of AYschylus. In one row, as natural as 
life, stood the sacred bull Apis, the “cow with the 
crumpled horn,” and a very wild looking young heifer, 
which I guessed to be the cow that jumped over the 
moon. She was probably killed by the rapidity of 
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her descent. As I turned away, my eyes fell upon 
an indescribable monster, which proved to be a griffin. 

“T look in vain,” observed I, “for the skin of an 
animal which might well deserve the closest study of 
a naturalist,—the winged horse Pegasus.” 

“He is not yet dead,” replied the Virtuoso, “but he 
is so hard ridden by many young gentlemen of the 
day, that I hope soon to add his skin and skeleton to 
my collection.” 

We now passed to the next alcove of the hall, in 
which was a multitude of stuffed birds. They were 
very prettily arranged, some upon the branches of 
trees, others brooding upon nests, and others sus- 
pended by wires so artificially that they seemed in 
the very act of flight. Among them was a white dove, 
with a withered branch of olive leaves in her mouth. 

Can this be the very: dove,’ inquired’ I, “that 
brought the message of peace and hope to the tempest- 
beaten passengers of the ark?” 

“Even so,” said my companion. 

“And this raven, I suppose,” continued I, “is the 
same that fed Elijah in the wilderness.” 

“The raven?—no,” said the Virtuoso, “it is a bird 
of modern date. He belonged to one Barnaby Rudge; 
and many people fancied that the devil himself was 
disguised under his sable plumage. But poor Grip 
has drawn his last cork, and has been forced to ‘say 
die’ at last. ‘This other raven, hardly less curious, 
is that in which the soul of King George the First 
revisited his lady love, the Duchess of Kendall.” 

My guide next pointed out Minerva’s owl, and the 
vulture that preyed upon the liver of Prometheus. 
There was likewise the sacred Ibis of Egypt, and one 
of the Stymphalides, which Hercules shot in his sixth 
labor. Shelley’s sky-lark, Bryant’s water-fowl, and a 
pigeon from the belfry of the Old South Church, 
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preserved by N. P. Willis, were placed on the same 
perch. I could not but shudder on beholding Cole- 
ridge’s albatross, transfixed with the Ancient Mariner’s 
crossbow shaft. Beside this bird of awful poesy 
stood a grey goose of very ordinary aspect. 

“Stuffed goose is no such rarity,” observed I. “Why 
do you preserve such a specimen in your Museum?’ 

“Tt is one of the flock whose cackling saved the 
Roman Capitol,’ answered the Virtuoso. “Many 
geese have cackled and hissed, both before and since; 
but none, like those, have clamored themselves into 
immortality.” 

There seemed to be little else that demanded notice 
in this department of the Museum, unless we except 
Robinson Crusoe’s parrot, a live phoenix, a footless 
bird of Paradise, and a splendid peacock, supposed to 
be the same that once contained the soul of Pythag- 
oras. I therefore passed to the next alcove, the 
shelves of which were covered with a miscellaneous 
collection of curiosities, such as are usually found in 
similar establishments. One of the first things that 
took my eye was a strange looking cap, woven of some 
substance that appeared to be neither woollen, cotton, 
nor linen. 

“Is this a magician’s cap?” I asked. 

“No,” replied the Virtuoso, “it is merely Dr. 
Franklin’s cap of asbestos. But here is one which, 
perhaps, may suit you better. It is the wishing-cap 
of Fortunatus. Will you try it on?” 

“By no means,” answered I, putting it aside with 
my hand. “The day of wild wishes is past with me. 
I desire nothing that may not come in the ordinary 
course of Providence.” 

“Then, probably,” returned the Virtuoso, “you will 
not be tempted to rub this lamp?’ 

While speaking, he took from the shelf an antique 
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brass lamp, curiously wrought with embossed figures, 
but so covered with verdigris that the sculpture was 
almost eaten away. 

“Tt is a thousand years,” said he, “since the genius 
of this lamp constructed Aladdin’s palace in a single 
night. But he still retains his power; and the man 
who rubs Aladdin’s lamp, has but to desire either a 
palace or a cottage.” 

“T might desire a cottage,” replied I, “but I would 
have it founded on sure and stable truth, not on 
dreams and fantasies. I have learned to look for 
the real and the true.” 

My guide next showed me Prospero’s magic wand, 
broken into three fragments by the hand of its mighty 
master. On the same shelf lay the gold ring of 
ancient Gyges, which enabled the wearer to walk 
invisible. On the other side of the alcove was a tall 
looking-glass in a frame of ebony, but veiled with a 
curtain of purple silk, through the rents of which 
the gleam of the mirror was perceptible. 

“This is Cornelius Agrippa’s magic glass,” observed 
the Virtuoso. “Draw aside the curtain, and picture 
any human form within your mind, and it will be re- 
flected in the mirror.” 

“Tt is enough if I can picture it within my mind,” 
answered I. “Why should I wish it to be repeated in 
the mirror? But, indeed, these works of magic have 
grown wearisome to me. ‘There are so many greater 
wonders in the world, to those who keep their eyes 
open, and their sight undimmed by custom, that all 
the delusions of the old sorcerers seem flat and stale. 
Unless you can show me something really curious, 
I care not to look further into your Museum.” 

“Ah, well, then,” said the Virtuoso, composedly, 
“perhaps you may deem some of my antiquarian rari- 
ties deserving of a glance.” 


b) 
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He pointed out the Iron Mask, now corroded with 
rust; and my heart grew sick at the sight of this 
dreadful relic, which had shut out a human being 
from sympathy with his race. There was nothing 
half so terrible in the axe that beheaded King 
Charles, nor in the dagger that slew Henry of 
Navarre, nor in the arrow that pierced the heart of 
William Rufus,—all of which were shown to me. 
Many of the articles derived their interest, such as it 
was, from having been formerly in the possession of 
royalty. For instance, here was Charlemagne’s sheep- 
skin cloak, the flowing wig of Louis Quatorze, the 
spinning-wheel of Sardanapalus, and King Stephen’s 
famous breeches, which cost him but a crown. ‘The 
heart of the Bloody Mary, with the word “Calais” worn 
into its diseased substance, was preserved in a bottle 
of spirits; and near it lay the golden case in which 
the queen of Gustavus Adolphus treasured up that 
hero’s heart. Among these relics and heirlooms of 
kings, I must not forget the long, hairy ears of Midas, 
and a piece of bread, which had been changed to gold 
by the touch of that unlucky monarch. And as 
Grecian Helen was a queen, it may here be mentioned, 
that I was permitted to take into my hand a lock 
of her golden hair, and the bowl which a sculptor 
modelled from the curve of her perfect breast. Here, 
likewise, was the robe that smothered Agamemnon, 
Nero’s fiddle, the Czar Peter’s brandy-bottle, the 
crown of Semiramis, and Canute’s sceptre, which he 
extended over the sea. That my own land may not 
deem itself neglected, let me add, that I was favored 
with a sight of the skull of King Philip, the famous 
Indian chief, whose head the Puritans smote off and 
exhibited upon a pole. 

“Show me something else,” said I to the Virtuoso. 
“Kings are in such an artificial position, that people 
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in the ordinary walks of life cannot feel an interest 
in their relics. If you could show me the straw hat 
of sweet little Nell, I would far rather see it than a 
King’s golden crown.” 

“There it is,’ said my guide, pointing carelessly 
with his staff to the straw hat in question. “But, 
indeed, you are hard to please. Here are the seven- 
league boots. Will you try them on?” 

“Our modern railroads have superseded their use,” 
answered I; “and as to these cow-hide boots, I could 
show you quite as curious a pair at the transcendental 
community in Roxbury.” 

We next examined a collection of swords and other 
weapons, belonging to different epochs, but thrown 
together without much attempt at arrangement. 
Here was Arthur’s sword Excalibar, and that of the 
Cid Campeador, and the sword of Brutus rusted 
with Cesar’s blood and his own, and the sword of 
Joan of Arc, and that of Horatius, and that with 
which Virginius slew his daughter, and the one which 
Dionysius suspended over the head of Damocles. 
Here, also, was Arria’s sword, which she plunged 
into her own breast, in order to taste of death before 
her husband. ‘The crooked blade of Saladin’s scime- 
tar next attracted my notice. I know not by what 
chance, but so it happened, that the sword of one of 
our own militia generals was suspended between Don 
Quixote’s lance and the brown blade of Hudibras. 
My heart throbbed high at the sight of the helmet 
of Miltiades, and the spear that was broken in the 
breast of Epaminondas. I recognized the shield of 
Achilles by its resemblance to the admirable cast in 
the possession of Professor Felton. Nothing in this 
apartment interested me more than Major Pitcairn’s 
pistol, the discharge of which, at Lexington, began 
the war of the revolution, and was reverberated in 
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thunder around the land for seven long years. The 
bow of Ulysses, though unstrung for ages, was placed 
against the wall, together with a sheaf of Robin 
Hood’s arrows, and the rifle of Daniel Boon. 

“Enough of weapons,” said I, at length; “although 
I would gladly have seen the sacred shield which fell 
from Heaven in the time of Numa. And surely 
you should obtain the sword which Washington un- 
sheathed at Cambridge. But the collection does you 
much credit. Let us pass on.” 

In the next alcove we saw the golden thigh of 
Pythagoras, which had so divine a meaning; and, by 
one of the queer analogies to which the Virtuoso 
seemed to be addicted, this ancient emblem lay on 
the same shelf with Peter Stuyvesant’s wooden leg, 
that was fabled to be of silver. Here was a remnant 
of the Golden Fleece; and a sprig of yellow leaves 
that resembled the foliage of a frost-bitten elm, but 
was duly authenticated as a portion of the golden 
branch by which A‘neas gained admittance to the 
realm of Pluto. Atalanta’s golden apple, and one 
of the apples of discord, were wrapt in the napkin 
of gold which Rhampsinitus brought from Hades; 
and the whole were deposited in the golden vase of 
‘Bias, with its inscription: “To THE WISEST.” 

“And how did you obtain this vase?” said I to the 
Virtuoso. 

“It was given me long ago,” replied he, with a 
scornful expression in his eye, “because I had learned 
to despise all things.” 

It had not escaped me that, though the Virtuoso 
was evidently a man of high cultivation, yet he seemed 
to lack sympathy with the spiritual, the sublime, and 
the tender. Apart from the whim that had led him to 
devote so much time, pains, and expense to the col- 
lection of this Museum, he impressed me as one of 
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the hardest and coldest men of the world whom I had 
ever met. 

“To despise all things!” repeated I. “This, at best, 
is the wisdom of the understanding. It is the creed 
of a man whose soul,—whose better and diviner part, 
—has never been awakened, or has died out of him.” 

“T did not think that you were still so young,” said 
the Virtuoso. “Should you live to my years, you will 
acknowledge that the vase of Bias was not ill be- 
stowed.” 

Without farther discussion of the point, he directed 
my attention to other curiosities. I examined Cin- 
derella’s little glass slipper, and compared it with one 
of Diana’s sandals, and with Fanny Elssler’s shoe, 
which bore testimony to the muscular character of her 
illustrious foot. On the same shelf were Thomas 
the Rhymer’s green velvet shoes, and the brazen shoe 
of Empedocles, which was thrown out of Mount AMtna. 
Anacreon’s drinking-cup was placed in apt juxta- 
position with one of Tom Moore’s wine-glasses and 
Circe’s magic bowl. ‘These were symbols of luxury 
and riot; but near them stood the cup whence Socra- 
tes drank his hemlock; and that which Sir Philip 
Sydney put from his death-parched lips to bestow 
the draught upon a dying soldier. Next appeared a 
cluster of tobacco pipes, consisting of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s, the earliest on record, Dr. Parr’s, Charles 
Lamb’s, and the first calumet of peace which was 
ever smoked between a Kuropean and an Indian. 
Among other musical instruments, I noticed the lyre 
of Orpheus, and those of Homer and Sappho, Dr. 
Franklin’s famous whistle, the trumpet of Anthony 
Van Corlear, and the flute which Goldsmith played 
upon in his rambles through the French provinces. 
The staff of Peter the Hermit stood in a corner, with 
that of good old Bishop Jewel, and one of ivory, 
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which had belonged to Papirius, the Roman Senator. 
The ponderous club of Hercules was close at hand. 
The Virtuoso showed me the chisel of Phidias, Claude’s 
palette, and the brush of Apelles, observing that he 
intended to bestow the former either on Greenough, 
Crawford, or Powers, and the two latter upon Wash- 
ington Allston. There was a small vase of oracular 
gas from Delphos, which, I trust, will be submitted 
to the scientific analysis of Professor Silliman. I was 
deeply moved on beholding a phial of the tears into 
which Niobe was dissolved; nor less so on learning 
that a shapeless fragment of salt was a relic of that 
victim of despondency and sinful regrets, Lot’s wife. 
My companion appeared to set great value upon some 
Egyptian darkness in a blacking jug. Several of the 
shelves were covered by a collection of coins; among 
which, however, I remember none but the Splendid 
Shilling, celebrated by Phillips, and a dollar’s worth 
of the iron money of Lycurgus, weighing about fifty 
pounds. 

Walking carelessly onward, I had nearly fallen 
over a huge bundle, like a pedlar’s pack, done up in 
sackcloth, and very securely strapped and corded. 

“It is Christian’s burthen of sin,” said the Virtuoso. 

“Oh, pray let us open it!’ cried I. “For many a 
year I have longed to know its contents.” 

“Look into your own consciousness and memory,” 
replied the Virtuoso. “You will there find a list of 
whatever it contains.” 

As this was an undeniable truth, I threw a melan- 
choly look at the burthen, and passed on. A collection 
of old garments, hanging on pegs, was worthy of 
some attention, especially the shirt of Nessus, Cesar’s 
mantle, Joseph’s coat of many colors, the Vicar of 
Bray’s cassock, Goldsmith’s peach-bloom suit, a pair of 
President Jefferson’s scarlet breeches, John Randolph’s 
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red baize hunting-shirt, the drab small clothes of the 
Stout Gentleman, and the rags of the “man all tattered 
and torn.” George Fox’s hat impressed me with deep 
reverence, as a relic of perhaps the truest apostle that 
has appeared on earth for these eighteen hundred 
years. My eye was next attracted by an old pair of 
shears, which I should have taken for a memorial of 
some famous tailor, only that the Virtuoso pledged his 
veracity that they were the identical scissors of Atro- 
pos. He also showed me a broken hour-glass, which 
had been thrown aside by Father Time, together 
with the old gentleman’s grey forelock, tastefully 
braided into a brooch. In the hour-glass was the 
handful of sand, the grains of which had numbered 
the years of the Cumzan Sibyl. I think it was in 
this alcove that I saw the inkstand which Luther threw 
at the Devil, and the ring which Essex, while under 
sentence of death, sent to Queen Elizabeth. And here 
was the blood-encrusted pen of steel with which Faust 
signed away his salvation. 

The Virtuoso now opened the door of a closet, and 
showed me a lamp burning, while three others stood 
unlighted by its side. One of the three was the lamp 
of Diogenes, another that of Guy Faux, and the third 
that which Hero set forth to the midnight breeze in 
the high tower of Abydos. 

“See!” said the Virtuoso, blowing with all his force 
at the lighted lamp. 

The flame quivered and shrank away from his 
breath, but clung to the wick, and resumed its bril- 
liancy as soon as the blast was exhausted. 

“Tt is an undying lamp from the tomb of Charle- 
magne,” observed my guide. “That flame was kindled 
a thousand years ago.” 

“How ridiculous, to kindle an unnatural light in 
tombs!” exclaimed I. “We should seek to behold the 
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dead in the light of heaven. But what is the mean- 
ing of this chafing-dish of glowing coals?” 

“That,” answered the Virtuoso, “is the original fire 
which Prometheus stole from Heaven. Look stead- 
fastly into it, and you will discern another curiosity.” 

I gazed into that fire-—which, symbolically, was the 
origin of all that was bright and glorious in the soul 
of man,—and in the midst of it, behold! a little reptile, 
sporting with evident enjoyment of the fervid heat. 
It was a salamander. 

“What a sacrilege!” cried I, with inexpressible dis- 
gust. “Can you find no better use for this ethereal 
fire than to cherish a loathsome reptile in it? Yet 
there are men who abuse the sacred fire of their own 
souls to as foul and guilty a purpose.” 

The Virtuoso made no answer, except by a dry 
laugh, and an assurance that the salamander was the 
very same which Benvenuto Cellini had seen in his 
father’s household fire. He then proceeded to show 
me other rarities; for this closet appeared to be the 
receptacle of what he considered most valuable in 
his collection. 

“There,” said he, “is the great carbuncle of the 
White Mountains.” 

I gazed with no little interest at this mighty gem, 
which it had been one of the wild projects of my 
youth to discover. Possibly it might have looked 
brighter to me in those days than now; at all events, 
it had not such brilliancy as to detain me long from 
the other articles of the Museum. The Virtuoso 
pointed to me a crystalline stone, which hung by a 
gold chain against the wall. 

“That is the Philosopher’s Stone,” said he. 

“And have you the Elixir Vite, which generally 
accompanies it?” inquired I. 

“Even so—this urn is filled with it,” he replied. 
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“A draught would refresh you. Here is Hebe’s cup, 
—will you quaff a health from it?” 

My heart thrilled within me at the idea of such a 
reviving draught; for methought I had great need of 
it, after travelling so far on the dusty road of life. 
But I know not whether it were a peculiar glance in 
the Virtuoso’s eye, or the circumstance that this most 
precious liquid was contained in an antique sepulchral 
urn, that made me pause. Then came many a 
thought, with which, in the calmer and better hours of 
life, I had strengthened myself to feel that Death is 
the very friend whom, in his due season, even the 
happiest mortal should be willing to embrace. 

“No, I desire not an earthly immortality,” said I. 
“Were man to live longer on the earth, the spiritual 
would die out of him. The spark of ethereal fire 
would be choked by the material, the sensual. There 
is a celestial something within us that requires, after a 
certain time, the atmosphere of Heaven to preserve 
it from decay and ruin. I will have none of this 
liquid. You do well to keep it in a sepulchral urn; 
for it would produce death, while bestowing the shadow 
Or life.” 

“All this is unintelligible to me,” responded my 
guide, with indifference. “Life,—earthly life,—is the 
only good. But you refuse the draught? Well, it 
is not likely to be offered twice within one man’s 
experience. Probably you have griefs which you seek 
to forget in death. I can enable you to forget them 
in life. Will you take a draught of Lethe?” 

As he spoke the Virtuoso took from the shelf a 
crystal vase containing a sable liquor, which caught no 
reflected image from the objects around. 

“Not for the world!’ exclaimed I, shrinking back. 
“T can spare none of my recollections,—not even those 
of error or sorrow, ‘They are all alike the food of 
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my spirit. As well never to have lived, as to lose 
them now.” 

Without further parley we passed to the next 
aleove, the shelves of which were burthened with 
ancient volumes, and with those rolls of papyrus, in 
which was treasured up the eldest wisdom of the 
earth. Perhaps the most valuable work in the col- 
lection, to a bibliomaniac, was the Book of Hermes. 
For my part, however, I would have given a higher 
price for those six of the Sibyl’s books which 'Tarquin 
refused to purchase, and which the Virtuoso informed 
me he had himself found in the cave of Trophonius. 
Doubtless these old volumes contain prophecies of the 
fate of Rome, both as respects the decline and fall 
of her temporal empire, and the rise of her spiritual 
one. Not without value, likewise, was the work of 
Anaxagoras on Nature, hitherto supposed to be irre- 
coverably lost; and the missing treatises of Longinus, 
by which modern criticism might profit; and those 
books of Livy, for which the classic student has so 
long sorrowed without hope. Among these precious 
tomes I observed the original manuscript of the 
‘Koran, and also that of the Mormon Bible, in Joe 
Smith’s authentic autograph. Alexander’s copy of 
the Iliad was also there, enclosed in the jewelled 
casket of Darius, still fragrant of the perfumes which 
the Persian kept in it. 

Opening an iron-clasped volume, bound in_ black 
leather, I discovered it to be Cornelius Agrippa’s 
book of magic; and it was rendered still more inter- 
esting by the fact that many flowers, ancient and 
modern, were pressed between its leaves. Here was a 
rose from Eve’s bridal bower, and all those red and 
white roses which were plucked in the garden of the 
Temple, by the partizans of York and Lancaster. 
Here was Halleck’s Wild Rose of Alloway. Cowper 
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had contributed a Sensitive Plant, and Wordsworth an 
Eglantine, and Burns a Mountain Daisy, and Kirke 
White a Star of Bethlehem, and Longfellow a Sprig 
of Fennel, with its yellow flowers. James Russell 
Lowell had given a Pressed Flower, but fragrant 
still, which had been shadowed in the Rhine. ‘There 
was also a sprig from Southey’s Holly-Tree. One 
of the most beautiful specimens was a Fringed 
Gentian, which had been plucked and preserved for 
immortality by Bryant. From Jones Very,—a poet 
whose voice is scarcely heard among us, by reason of 
its depth—there was a Wind Flower and a 
Columbine. 

As I closed Cornelius Agrippa’s magic volume, 
an old, mildewed letter fell upon the floor; it proved 
to be an autograph from the Flying Dutchman to his 
wife. I could linger no longer among books, for the 
afternoon was waning, and there was yet much to 
see. The bare mention of a few more curiosities 
must suffice. The immense skull of Polyphemus was 
recognizable by the cavernous hollow in the centre of 
the forehead, where once had blazed the giant’s single 
eye. The tub of Diogenes, Medea’s cauldron, and 
Psyché’s vase of beauty, were placed one within 
another. Pandora’s box, without the lid, stood next, 
containing nothing but the girdle of Venus, which 
had been carelessly flung into it. A bundle of birch 
rods, which had been used by Shenstone’s school- 
mistress, were tied up with the Countess of Salisbury’s 
garter. I knew not which to value most, .a Roc’s 
egg, as big as an ordinary hogshead, or the shell of the 
egg which Columbus set upon its end. Perhaps the 
most delicate article in the whole Museum was Queen 
Mab’s chariot, which, to guard it from the touch 
of meddlesome fingers, was placed under a_ glass 
tumbler. 
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Several of the shelves were occupied by specimens 
of entomology. Feeling but little interest in the 
science, I noticed only Anacreon’s Grasshopper, and 
an Humble-Bee, which had been presented to the 
Virtuoso by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

In the part of the hall which we had now reached, 
I observed a curtain that descended from the ceiling 
to the floor in voluminous folds, of a depth, richness, 
and magnificence which I had never seen equalled. 
It was not to be doubted that this splendid, though 
dark and solemn veil, concealed a portion of the 
Museum even richer in wonders than that through 
which I had already passed. But, on my attempting 
to grasp the edge of the curtain and draw it aside, it 
proved to be an illusive picture. 

“You need not blush,’ remarked the Virtuoso, 
“for that same curtain deceived Zeuxis. It is the 
celebrated painting of Parrhasius.” 

In a range with the curtain, there were a number 
of other choice pictures, by artists of ancient days. 
Here was the famous Cluster of Grapes by Zeuxis, 
so admirably depicted that it seemed as if the ripe 
juice were bursting forth. As to the picture of the 
Old Woman, by the same illustrious painter, and 
which was so ludicrous that he himself died with 
laughing at it, 1 cannot say that it particularly moved 
my risibility. Ancient humor seems to have little 
power over modern muscles. Here, also, was the 
Horse, painted by Apelles, which living horses neighed 
at; his first portrait of Alexander the Great, and his 
last unfinished picture of Venus Asleep. Each of 
these works of art, together with others by Parrhasius, 
Timanthes, Polygnotus, Apollodorus, Pausias, and 
Pamphilus, required more time and study than I could 
bestow, for the adequate perception of their merits. 
I shall therefore leave them undescribed and un- 
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criticised, nor attempt to settle the question of su- 
periority between ancient and modern art. 

For the same reason I shall pass lightly over the 
specimens of antique sculpture, which this indefati- 
gable and fortunate Virtuoso had dug out of the dust 
of fallen empires. Here was Aetion’s cedar statue of 
Hsculapius, much decayed, and Alcon’s iron statue 
of Hercules, lamentably rusted. Here was the statue 
of Victory, six feet high, which the Jupiter Olympus 
of Phidias had held in his hand. Here was a fore- 
finger of the Colossus of Rhodes, seven feet in length. 
Here was the Venus Urania of Phidias, and other 
images of male and female beauty or grandeur, 
wrought by sculptors who appear never to have de- 
based their souls by the sight of any meaner forms 
than those of gods, or godlike mortals. But the deep 
simplicity of these great works was not to be compre- 
hended by a mind excited and disturbed, as mine was, 
by the various objects that had recently been presented 
to it. I therefore turned away, with merely a pass- 
ing glance, resolving, on some future occasion, to 
brood over each individual statue and picture, until 
my inmost spirit should feel their excellence. In 
this department, again, I noticed the tendency to 
whimsical combinations and ludicrous analogies, which 
seemed to influence many of the arrangements of the 
Museum. ‘The wooden statue, so well known as the 
Palladium of Troy, was placed in close apposition with 
the wooden head of General Jackson, which was stolen 
a few years since from the bows of the Constitution. 


We had now completed the circuit of the spacious 
hall, and found ourselves again near the door. Feel- 
ing somewhat wearied with the survey of so many 
novelties and antiquities, I sat down upon Cowper’s 
sofa, while the Virtuoso threw himself carelessly into 
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Rabelais’s easy-chair. Casting my eyes upon the 
opposite wall, I was surprised to perceive the shadow 
of a man, flickering unsteadily across the wainscot, 
and looking as if it were stirred by some breath of air 
that found its way through the door or windows. 
No substantial figure was visible, from which this 
shadow might be thrown; nor, had there been such, 
was there any sunshine that would have caused it to 
darken upon the wall. 

“Tt is Peter Schlemihl’s shadow,” observed the 
Virtuoso, “and one of the most valuable articles in 
my collection.” 

“Methinks a shadow would have made a fitting door- 
keeper to such a Museum,” said I, “although, indeed, 
yonder figure has something strange and fantastic 
about him, which suits well enough with many of the 
impressions which I have received here. Pray, who 
is he?” 

While speaking, I gazed more scrutinizingly than 
before at the antiquated presence of the person who 
had admitted me, and who still sat on his bench, with 
the same restless aspect, and dim, confused, question- 
ing anxiety, that I had noticed on my first entrance. 
At this moment he looked eagerly towards us, and 
half-starting from his seat, addressed me. 

“I beseech you, kind sir,” said he, in a cracked, 
melancholy tone, “have pity on the most unfortunate 
man in the world! For heaven’s sake answer me a 
single question! Is this the town of Boston?” 

“You have recognized him now,” said the Virtuoso. 
“It is Peter Rugg, the Missing Man. I chanced to 
meet him, the other day, still in search of Boston, and 
conducted him hither; and, as he could not succeed in 
finding his friends, I have taken him into my service 
as door-keeper. He is somewhat too apt to ramble, 
but otherwise a man of trust and integrity.” 
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“And—might I venture to ask,” continued I, “to 
whom am I indebted for this afternoon’s gratification?” 

The Virtuoso, before replying, laid his hand upon 
an antique dart or javelin, the rusty steel head of 
which seemed to have been blunted, as if it had en- 
countered the resistance of a tempered shield or 
breast-plate. 

“My name has not been without its distinction in 
the world, for a longer period than that of any other 
man alive,” answered he. “Yet many doubt of my 
existence,—perhaps you will do so, to-morrow. This 
dart, which I hold in my hand, was once grim Death’s 
own weapon. It served him well for the space of four 
thousand years. But it fell blunted, as you see, when 
he directed it against my breast.” 

These words were spoken with the calm and cold 
courtesy of manner that had characterized this singular 
personage throughout our interview. I fancied, it is 
true, that there was a bitterness indefinably mingled 
with his tone, as of one cut off from natural sympathies, 
and blasted with a doom that had been inflicted on 
no other human being, and by the results of which he 
had ceased to be human. Yet, withal, it seemed one 
of the most terrible consequences of that doom, that 
the victim no longer regarded it as a calamity, but 
had finally accepted it as the greatest good that could 
have befallen him. 

“You are the Wandering Jew!” exclaimed I. 

The Virtuoso bowed, without emotion of any kind; 
for, by centuries of custom, he had almost lost the 
sense of strangeness in his fate, and was but imper- 
fectly conscious of the astonishment and awe with 
which it affected such as are capable of death. 

“Vour doom is indeed a fearful one!” said I, with 
irrepressible feeling, and a frankness that afterwards 
startled me; “yet perhaps the ethereal spirit is not 
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entirely extinct, under all this corrupted or frozen 
mass of earthly life. Perhaps the immortal spark 
may yet be rekindled by a breath of heaven. Perhaps 
you may yet be permitted to die, before it is too late 
to live eternally. You have my prayers for such a 
consummation. Farewell.” 

“Your prayers will be in vain,” replied he, with a 
smile of cold triumph. “My destiny is linked with the 
realities of earth. You are welcome to your visions 
and shadows of a future state; but give me what I can 
see, and touch, and understand, and I ask no more.” 

“Tt is indeed too late,” thought I. “The soul is 
dead within him!” 

Struggling between pity and horror, I extended my 
hand, to which the Virtuoso gave his own, still with 
the habitual courtesy of a man of the world, but with- 
out a single heart-throb of human brotherhood. The 
touch seemed like ice, yet I know not whether morally 
or physically. As I departed, he bade me observe 
that the inner door of the hall was constructed with 
the ivory leaves of the gateway through which A‘neas 
and the Sibyl had been dismissed from Hades. 


5) 


FEATHERTOP 
A MORALIZED LEGEND 


“Dickon,” cried Mother Rigby, “a coal for my 
pipe!” 

The pipe was in the old dame’s mouth when she 
said these words. She had thrust it there after filling 
it with tobacco, but without stooping to light it at the 
hearth—where, indeed, there was no appearance of a 
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fire having been kindled that morning. Forthwith, 
however, as soon as the order was given, there was 
an intense red glow out of the bowl of the pipe and 
a whiff of smoke from Mother Rigby’s lips. Whence 
the coal came and how brought hither by an invisible 
hand I have never been able to discover. 

“Good!” quoth Mother Rigby, with a nod of her 
head. “Thank ye, Dickon! And now for making 
this searecrow. Be within call, Dickon,. in case I 
need you again.” 

The good woman had risen thus early (for as yet it 
was scarcely sunrise) in order to set about making a 
scarecrow, which she intended to put in the middle of 
her corn-patch. It was now the latter week of May, 
and the crows and blackbirds had already discovered 
the little green, rolled-up leaf of the Indian corn just 
peeping out of the soil. She was determined, there- 
fore, to contrive as lifelike a scarecrow as was ever 
seen, and to finish it immediately, from top to toe, 
so that it should begin its sentinel’s duty that very 
morning. Now, Mother Rigby (as everybody must 
have heard) was one of the most cunning and potent 
witches in New England, and might with very little 
trouble have made a scarecrow ugly enough to frighten 
the minister himself. But on this occasion, as she had 
awakened in an uncommonly pleasant humor and was 
further dulcified by her pipe of tobacco, she resolved 
to produce something fine, beautiful and splendid 
rather than hideous and horrible. 

“T don’t want to set up a hobgoblin in my own 
corn-patch, and almost at my own doorstep,” said 
Mother Rigby to herself, puffing out a whiff of smoke. 
“Tf could do it if I pleased, but I’m tired of doing 
marvelous things, and so I'll keep within the bounds 
of every-day business just for variety’s sake. Be- 
sides, there is no use in scaring the little children for 
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a mile roundabout, though ’tis true I’m a witch.” 
It was settled, therefore, in her own mind, that the 
scarecrow should represent a fine gentleman of the 
period, so far as the materials at hand would allow. 
Perhaps it may be as well to enumerate the chief 
of the articles that went to the composition of this 
figure. ‘The most important item of all, probably, 
although it made so little show, was a certain broom- 
stick on which Mother Rigby had taken many an airy 
gallop at midnight, and which now served the scare- 
crow by way of a spinal column—or, as the unlearned 
phrase it, a backbone. One of its arms was a disabled 
flail which used to be wielded by Goodman Rigby 
before his spouse worried him out of this troublesome 
world; the other, if I mistake not, was composed of a 
puddling-stick and a broken rung of a chair, tied 
loosely together at the elbow. As for its legs, the 
right was a hoe-handle, and the left an undistin- 
guished and miscellaneous stick from the wood-pile. 
Its Jung, stomach, and other affairs of that kind, were 
nothing better than a meal-bag stuffed with straw. 
Thus we have made out the skeleton and entire corpo- 
rosity of the scarecrow; with the exception of its head, 
and this was admirably supplied by a somewhat with- 
ered and shriveled pumpkin, in which Mother Rigby 
cut two holes for the eyes and a slit for the mouth, 
leaving a bluish-colored knob in the middle to pass 
for anose. It was really quite a respectable face. 
“T’ve seen worse ones on human shoulders, at any 
rate,” said Mother Rigby. “And many a fine gentle- 
man has a pumpkin head, as well as my scarecrow.” 
But the clothes in this case were to be the making of 
the man; so the good old woman took down from 
a peg an ancient plum-colored coat of London make 
and with relics of embroidery on its seams, cuffs, pocket- 
flaps and button-holes, but lamentably worn and faded, 
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patched at the elbows, tattered at the skirts, and 
threadbare all over. On the left breast was a round 
hole whence either a star of nobility had been rent 
away or else the hot heart of some former wearer had 
scorched it through and through. The neighbors said 
that this rich garment belonged to the Black Man’s 
wardrobe, and that he kept it at Mother Rigby’s 
cottage for the convenience of slipping it on whenever 
he wished to make a grand appearance at the gov- 
ernor’s table. ‘To match the coat there was a velvet 
waistcoat of very ample size, and formerly em- 
broidered with foliage that had been so_ brightly 
golden as the maple-leaves in October, but which had 
now quite vanished out of the substance of the velvet. 
Next came a pair of scarlet breeches once worn by 
the French governor of Louisbourg, and the knees of 
which had touched the lower step of the throne of 
Louis le Grand. The Frenchman had given these 
small clothes to an Indian pow-wow, who parted with 
them to the old witch for a gill of strong waters at 
one of their dances in the forest. Furthermore, 
Mother Rigby produced a pair of silk stockings and 
put them on the figure’s leg, where they showed as 
unsubstantial as a dream, with the wooden reality of 
the two sticks making itself miserably apparent 
through the holes. Lastly, she put her dead husband’s 
wig on the bare scalp of the pumpkin, and surmounted 
the whole with a dusty three-cornered hat, in which 
was stuck the longest tail-feather of a rooster. 

Then the old dame stood the figure up in a corner 
of her cottage and chuckled to behold its yellow 
semblance of a visage, with its nobby little nose thrust 
into the air. It had a strangely self-satisfied aspect, 
and seemed to say, “Come, look at me!” 

“And you are well worth looking at, that’s a fact!” 
quoth Mother Rigby, in admiration at her own handi- 
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work. “I’ve made many a puppet since I’ve been 
a witch, but methinks this is the finest of them all. 
"Tis almost too good for a scarecrow. And, by the 
bye, Pll just fill a fresh pipe of tobacco, and then take 
him out to the corn-patch.” 

While filling her pipe the old woman continued to 
gaze with almost motherly affection at the figure in 
the corner. ‘To say the truth, whether it were chance 
or skill or downright witchcraft, there was something 
wonderfully human in this ridiculous shape bedizened 
with its tattered finery, and, as for the countenance, 
it appeared to shrivel its yellow surface into a grin— 
a funny kind of expression between scorn and merri- 
ment, as if it understood itself to be a jest at mankind. 
The more Mother Rigby looked, the better she was 
pleased. 

“Dickon,” cried she, sharply, “another coal for my 

ipele 

edi had she spoken than, just as before, there 
was a red-glowing coal on the top of the tobacco. 
She drew in a long whiff, and puffed it forth again into 
the bar of morning sunshine which struggled through 
the one dusty pane of her cottage window. Mother 
Rigby always liked to flavor her pipe with a coal of 
fire from the particular chimney-corner whence this 
had been brought. But where that chimney-corner 
might be or who brought the coal from it—further 
than that the invisible messenger seemed to respond 
to the name of Dickon—I cannot tell. 

“That puppet yonder,” thought Mother Rigby, still 
with her eyes fixed on the scarecrow, “is too good a 
piece of work to stand all summer in a corn-patch 
frightening away the crows and blackbirds. He’s 
capable of better things. Why, I’ve danced with 
a worse one when partners happened to be scarce at 
our witch-meetings in the forest! What if I should 
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let him take his chance among the other men of straw 
and empty fellows who go bustling about the world?” 

The old witch took three or four more whiffs of her 
pipe and smiled. 

“He'll meet plenty of his brethren at every street- 
corner,” continued she. “Well, I didn’t mean to 
dabble in witchcraft to-day further than the lighting 
of my pipe, but a witch I am, and a witch I’m likely 
to be, and there’s no use trying to shirk it. Dll make a 
man of my scarecrow, were it only for the joke’s sake.” 

While muttering these words Mother Rigby took 
the pipe from her own mouth and thrust it into the 
crevice which represented the same feature in the 
pumpkin visage of the scarecrow. 

“Puff, darling, puff!” said she. ‘Puff away, my fine 
fellow! Your life depends upon it!” 

This was a strange exhortation, undoubtedly, to be 
addressed to a mere thing of sticks, straw and old 
clothes, with nothing better than a shrivelled pumpkin 
for a head, as we know to have been the scarecrow’s 
case. Nevertheless, as we must carefully hold in 
remembrance, Mother Rigby was a witch of singular 
power and dexterity; and, keeping this fact duly 
before our minds, we shall see nothing beyond credi- 
bility in the remarkable incidents of our story. In- 
deed, the great difficulty will be at once got over if 
we can only bring ourselves to believe that as soon as 
the old dame bade him puff there came a whiff of 
smoke from the scarecrow’s mouth. It was the very 
feeblest of whiffs, to be sure, but it was followed by 
another and another, each more decided than the pre- 
ceding one. 

“Puff away, my pet! Puff away, my pretty one!” 
Mother Rigby kept repeating, with her pleasantest 
smile. “It is the breath of life to ye, and that you 
may take my word for it.” 
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Beyond all question, the pipe was bewitched. 
There must have been a spell either in the tobacco 
or in the fiercely-glowing coal that so mysteriously 
burned on top of it, or in the pungently-aromatic 
smoke which exhaled from the kindled wood. 'The 
figure, after a few doubtful attempts, at length blew 
forth a volley of smoke extending all the way from 
the obscure corner into the bar of sunshine. ‘There 
it eddied and melted away among the motes of dust. 
It seemed a convulsive effort, for the two or three 
next whiffs were fainter, although the coal still glowed 
and threw a glow over the scarecrow’s visage. The 
old witch clapped her skinny hands together and 
smiled encouragingly upon her handiwork. She saw 
that the charm had worked well. The shrivelled yel- 
low face, which heretofore had been no face at all, 
had already a thin fantastic haze, as it were, of human 
likeness, shifting to and fro across it, sometimes vanish- 
ing entirely, but glowing more perceptible than ever 
with the next whiff from the pipe. The whole figure, in 
like manner, assumed a show of life such as we impart 
to ill-defined shapes among the clouds, and half de- 
ceive ourselves with the pastime of our own fancy. 

If we must needs pry closely into the matter, it may 
be doubted whether there was any real change, after 
all, in the sordid, worn-out, worthless and _ ill-jointed 
substance of the scarecrow, but merely a_ spectral 
illusion and a cunning effect of light and shade, so 
colored and contrived as to delude the eyes of most 
men. ‘The miracles of witchcraft seem always to have 
had a very shallow subtlety, and at least, if the above 
explanations do not hit the truth of the process, I can 
suggest no better. 

“Well puffed, my pretty lad!” still cried old Mother 
Rigby. “Come! another good, stout whiff, and let it be 
with might and main. Puff for thy life, I tell thee! 
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Puff out of the very bottom of thy heart, if any heart 
thou hast, or any bottom to it. Well done, again! 
Thou didst suck in that mouthful as if for the pure 
love of it.” 

And then the witch beckoned to the scarecrow, 
throwing so much magnetic potency into her gesture 
that it seemed as if it must inevitably be obeyed, like 
the mystic call of the loadstone when it summons the 
iron. 

“Why lurkest thou in the corner, lazy one?” said 
she. “Step forth! Thou hast the world before thee!’ 

Upon my word, if the legend were not one which I 
heard on my grandmother’s knee, and which had 
established its place among things credible before my 
childish judgment could analyze its probability, I 
question whether I should have the face to tell it now. 

In obedience to Mother Rigby’s word, and extending 
its arm as if to reach her outstretched hand, the figure 
made a step forward—a kind of hitch and jerk, how- 
ever, rather than a step—then tottered, and almost 
lost its balance. What could the witch expect? It 
was nothing after all, but a scarecrow stuck upon two 
sticks. But the strong-willed old beldam scowled and 
beckoned, and flung the energy of her purpose so 
forcibly at this poor combination of rotten wood and 
musty straw and ragged garments that it was com- 
pelled to show itself a man, in spite of the reality of 
things; so it stepped into the bar of sunshine. There 
it stood, poor devil of a contrivance that it was, with 
only the thinnest vesture of human similitude about it, 
through which was evident the stiff, rickety, incon- 
gruous, faded, tattered, good-for-nothing patchwork 
of its substance, ready to sink in a heap upon the 
floor, as conscious of its own unworthiness to be erect. 
Shall I confess the truth? At its present point of 
vivification the scarecrow reminds me of some of the 
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lukewarm and abortive characters composed of hetero- 
geneous materials used for the thousandth time, and 
never worth using, with which romance-writers (and 
myself, no doubt, among the rest) have so over-peopled 
the world of fiction. 

But the fierce old hag began to get angry and show 
a glimpse of her diabolic nature (like a snake’s head 
peeping with a hiss out of her bosom) at this pusil- 
lanimous behavior of the thing which she had taken the 
trouble to put together. 

“Puff away, wretch!” cried she, wrathfully. “Puff, 
puff, puff, thou thing of straw and emptiness! thou 
rag or two! thou meal-bag! thou pumpkin-head! thou 
nothing! Where shall I find a name vile enough to 
call thee by? Puff, I say, and suck in thy fantastic 
life along with the smoke, else I snatch the pipe from 
thy mouth and hurl thee where that red coal came 
from.” 

Thus threatened, the unhappy scarecrow had neoth- 
ing for it but to puff away for dear life. As need 
was, therefore, it applied itself lustily to the pipe, and 
sent forth such abundant volleys of tobacco-smoke 
that the small cottage-kitchen became all-vaporous. 
The one sunbeam struggled mistily through and could 
but imperfectly define the image of the cracked and 
dusty window-pane on the opposite wall. 

Mother Rigby, meanwhile, with one brown arm 
akimbo and the other stretched toward the figure, 
loomed grimly amid the obscurity with such port and 
expression as when she was wont to heave a ponderous 
nightmare on her victims and stand at the bedside to 
enjoy their agony. In fear and trembling did this 
poor scarecrow puff. But its efforts, it must be ac- 
knowledged, served an excellent purpose, for with each 
successive whiff the figure lost more and more of its 
dizzy and perplexing tenuity and seemed to take 
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denser substance. Its very garments, moreover, par- 
took of the magical change, and shone with the gloss 
of novelty, and glistened with the skillfully em- 
broidered gold that had long ago been rent away. 
And, half revealed among the smoke, a yellow visage 
bent its lustreless eyes on Mother Rigby. 

At last the old witch clinched her fist and shook it 
at the figure. Not that she was positively angry, but 
merely acting on the principle—perhaps untrue or 
not the only truth, though as high a one as Mother 
Rigby could be expected to attain—that feeble and 
torpid natures, being incapable of better inspiration, 
must be stirred up by fear. But here was the crisis. 
Should she fail in what she now sought to effect, or 
was her ruthless purpose to scatter the miserable sim- 
ulacre into its original elements? 

“Thou hast a man’s aspect,” said she, sternly; “have 
also the echo and mockery of a voice. And I bid thee 
speak!” 

The scarecrow gasped, struggled, and at length 
emitted a murmur which was so incorporated with its 
smoky breath that you could scarcely tell whether it 
were indeed a voice or only a whiff of tobacco. Some 
narrators of this legend held the opinion that Mother 
Rigby’s conjurations and the fierceness of her will had 
compelled a familiar spirit into the figure, and that the 
voice was his. 

“Mother,” mumbled the poor stupefied voice, “be 
not so awful with me! I would fain speak, but, being 
without wits, what can I say?” 

“Thou canst speak, darling, canst thou?” cried 
Mother Rigby, relaxing her grim countenance into a 
smile. “And what shalt thou say, quotha? Say, in- 
deed! Art thou of the brotherhood of the empty skull 
and demandest of me what thou shalt say? ‘Thou shalt 
say a thousand things, and, saying them a thousand 
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times over, thou shalt still have said nothing. Be not 
afraid, I tell thee! When thou comest into the world 
whither I purpose sending thee forthwith—thou 
shalt not lack the wherewithal to talk. Talk! Why, 
thou shalt babble like a mill-stream, if thou wilt. 
Thou hast brains enough for that, I trow.” 

“At your service, mother,” responded the figure. 

“And that was well said, my pretty one!” answered 
Mother Rigby. “Then thou speakest like thyself, and 
meant nothing. Thou shalt have a hundred such set 
phrases, and five hundred to the boot of them. And 
now, darling, I have taken so much pains with thee, and 
thou art so beautiful, that, by my troth, I love thee 
better than any witch’s puppet in the world; and I’ve 
made them of all sorts—clay, wax, straw, sticks, night 
fog, morning mist, sea-foam and _ chimney-smoke. 
But thou art the very best; so give heed to what I 
say. 

“Yes, kind mother,” said the figure, “with all my 
heart!’ 

“With all thy heart!’ cried the old witch, setting 
her hands to her sides and laughing loudly. “Thou 
hast such a pretty way of speaking! With all thy 
heart! And thou didst put thy hand to the left side 
of thy waistcoat, as if thou really hadst one!” 

So, now, in high good-humor with this fantastic con- 
trivance of hers, Mother Rigby told the scarecrow 
that it must go and play its part in the great world, 
where not one man in a hundred, she affirmed, was 
gifted with more real substance than itself. And, that 
he might hold up his head with the best of them, she 
endowed him on the spot with an unreckonable amount 
of wealth. It consisted partly of a gold-mine in El- 
dorado, and of 10,000 shares in a broken bubble, and 
of 500,000 acres of vineyard at the North Pole, and of 
a castle in the air and a chateau in Spain, together 
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with all the rents and income therefrom accruing. 
She further made over to him the cargo of a certain 
ship laden with salt of Cadiz which she herself by her 
necromantic arts had caused to founder ten years before 
in the deepest part of mid-ocean. If the salt were not 
dissolved and could be brought to market, it would 
fetch a pretty penny among the fishermen. That he 
might not lack ready money, she gave him a copper 
farthing of Birmingham manufacture, being all the 
coin she had about her, and likewise a great deal of 
brass, which she applied to his forehead, thus making 
it yellower than ever. 

“With that brass alone,” quoth Mother Rigby, “thou 
canst pay thy way all over the earth. Kiss me, pretty 
darling! I have done my best for thee.” 

Furthermore, that the adventurer might lack no 
possible advantage toward a fair start in life, this 
excellent old dame gave him a token by which he was 
to introduce himself to a certain magistrate, member 
of the council, merchant and elder of the church (the 
four capacities constituting but one man) who stood 
at the head of society in the neighboring metropolis. 
The token was neither more nor less than a single word 
which Mother Rigby whispered to the scarecrow and 
which the scarecrow was to whisper to the merchant. 

“Gouty as the old fellow is, he'll run thy errands 
for thee when once thou hast given him that word in 
his ear,” said the old witch. “Mother Rigby knows 
the worshipful Justice Gookin and the worshipful 
Justice knows Mother Rigby!” 

Here the witch thrust her wrinkled face close to the 
puppet’s, chuckling irrepressibly and fidgeting all 
through her system with delight at the idea which she 
meant to communicate. 

“The worshipful Master Gookin,” whispered she, 
“hath a comely maiden to his daughter. And hark ye, 
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my pet. Thou hast a fair outside and a pretty wit 
enough of thine own. Yea, a pretty wit enough! 
Thou wilt think better of it when thou hast seen more 
of other people’s wits. Now, with thy outside and thy 
inside, thou art the very man to win a young girl’s 
heart. Never doubt it; I tell thee it shall be so. Put 
but a bold face on the matter, sigh, smile, flourish thy 
hat, thrust forth thy leg like a dancing-master, put thy 
right hand to the left side of thy waistcoat and pretty 
Polly Gookin is thine own.” 

All this while the new creature had been sucking in 
and exhaling the vapory fragrance of his pipe and 
seemed now to continue this occupation as much for the 
enjoyment it afforded as because it was an essential 
condition of his existence. It was wonderful to see 
how exceedingly like a human being it behaved. Its 
eyes (for it appeared to possess a pair) were bent on 
Mother Rigby and at suitable junctures it nodded or 
shook its head. Neither did it lack words proper for 
the occasion: “Really!” “Indeed!” “Pray tell me!” 
“Ts it possible!’ “Upon my word!’ “By no means!” 
“Oh!” “Ah!” “Hem!” and other such weighty ut- 
terances as imply attention, inquiry, acquiescence or 
dissent on the part of the auditor. Even had you stood 
by and seen the scarecrow made you could scarcely 
have resisted the conviction that it perfectly understood 
the cunning counsels which the old witch poured into 
its counterfeit of an ear. The more earnestly it ap- 
plied its lips to the pipe, the more distinctly was its 
human likeness stamped among visible realities, the 
more sagacious grew its expression, the more lifelike its 
gestures and movements and the more _intelligibly 
audible its voice. Its garments, too, glistened so much 
the brighter with an illusory magnificence. The very 
pipe in which burned the spell of all this wonder-work 
ceased to appear as a smoke-blackened earthen stump 
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and became a meerschaum with painted bowl and 
amber mouthpiece. 

It might be apprehended, however, that, as the life 
of the illusion seemed identical with the vapor of the 
pipe, it would terminate simultaneously with the 
reduction of the tobacco to ashes. But the beldam 
foresaw the difficulty. 

“Hold thou the pipe, my precious one,” said she, 
“while I fill it for thee again.” 

It was sorrowful to behold how the fine gentleman 
began to fade back into a scarecrow while Mother 
Rigby shook the ashes out of the pipe and proceeded 
to replenish it from her tobacco-box. 

“Dickon,” cried she, in her high, sharp tone, “an- 
other coal for this pipe.” 

No sooner said than the intensely red speck of fire 
was glowing within the pipe-bowl, and the scarecrow, 
without waiting for the witch’s bidding, applied the 
tube to his lips and drew in a few short, convulsive 
whiffs, which soon, however, became regular and 
equable. 

“Now, mine own heart’s darling,’ quoth Mother 
Rigby, “whatever may happen to thee, thou must 
stick to thy pipe. Thy life is in it; and that, at least, 
thou knowest well, if thou knowest naught besides. 
Stick to thy pipe, I say! Smoke, puff, blow thy cloud, 
and tell the people, if any question be made, that it is 
for thy health, and that so the physician orders thee to 
do. And, sweet one, when thou shalt find thy pipe 
getting low, go apart into some corner, and, first filling 
thyself with smoke, cry sharply: “Dickon, a fresh pipe 
of tobacco! and ‘Dickon, another coal for my pipe! 
and have it into thy pretty mouth as speedily as may 
be, else, instead of a gallant gentleman in a gold- 
laced coat, thou wilt be but a jumble of sticks and 
tattered clothes; and a bag of straw and a withered 
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pumpkin. Now depart, my treasure, and good luck 
go with thee!” 

“Never fear, mother,” said the figure, in a stout 
voice, and sending forth a courageous whiff of smoke. 
“T will thrive if an honest man and a gentleman 


may.” 
“Oh, thou wilt be the death of me!” cried the old 
witch, convulsed with laughter. “That was well said! 


If an honest man and a gentleman may! ‘Thou play- 
est thy part to perfection. Get along with thee for a 
smart fellow, and I will wager on thy head, as a man 
of pith and substance, with a brain and what they call 
a heart, and all else that a man should have, against 
any other thing on two legs. I hold myself a better 
witch than yesterday for thy sake. Did I not make 
thee? And I defy any witch in New England to 
make such another! Here! take my staff along with 
thee. 7 

The staff, though it was but a plain oaken stick, 
immediately took the aspect of a gold-headed cane. 

“That gold head has as much sense in it as thine 
own,” said Mother Rigby, “and it will guide thee 
straight to worshipful Master Gookin’s door. Get 
thee gone, my pretty pet, my darling, my precious one, 
my treasure; and if any ask thy name, it is ‘Feather- 
top, for thou hast a feather in thy hat and I have 
thrust a handful of feathers into the hollow of thy 
head. And thy wig, too, is of the fashion they call 
‘feathertop;’ so be ‘Feathertop’ thy name.” 

And, issuing from the cottage, Feathertop strode 
manfully toward town. Mother Rigby stood at the 
threshold, well pleased to see how the sunbeams 
glistened on him, as if all his magnificence were real, 
and how diligently and lovingly he smoked his pipe 
and how handsomely he walked, in spite of a little 
stiffness of his legs. She watched him until out of 
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sight, and threw a witch-benediction after her darling 
when a turn of the road snatched him from her view. 

Betimes in the forenoon, when the principal street 
of the neighboring town was just at its acme of life 
and bustle, a stranger of very distinguished figure was 
seen on the sidewalk. His port as well as his garments 
betokened nothing short of nobility. He wore a 
richly-embroidered, plum-colored coat, a waistcoat of 
costly velvet magnificently adorned with golden foli- 
age, a pair of splendid scarlet breeches and the finest 
and glossiest of white silk stockings. His head was 
covered with a peruque so daintily powdered and ad- 
justed that it would have been sacrilege to disorder it 
with a hat, which, therefore (and it was a gold-laced 
hat, set off with a snowy feather), he carried beneath 
him arm. On the breast of his coat glistened a star. 
He managed his gold-headed cane with an airy grace 
peculiar to the fine gentleman of the period, and, to 
give the highest possible finish to his equipment, he 
had lace ruffles at his wrist of a most ethereal delicacy, 
sufficiently avouching how idle and aristocratic must be 
the hands which they half concealed. 

It was a remarkable point in the accouterment of 
this brilliant personage that he held in his left hand 
a fantastic kind of a pipe with an exquisitely-painted 
bowl and an amber mouthpiece. This he applied to 
his lips as often as every five or six paces, and inhaled 
a deep whiff of smoke, which after being retained 
a moment in his lungs might be seen to eddy grace- 
fully from his mouth and nostrils. 

As may well be supposed, the street was all astir to 
find out the stranger’s name. 

“Tt is some great nobleman, beyond question,” said 
one of the townspeople. “Do you see the star at his 
breast?” 

“Nay, it is too bright to be seen,” said another. 
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“Yes, he must needs be a nobleman, as you say. 
But by what conveyance, think you, can his lordship 
have voyaged or travelled hither! ‘There has been no 
vessel from the old country for a month past; and if 
he have arrived overland from the southward, pray 
where are his attendants and equipage?” 

“Fle needs no equipage to set off his rank,” re- 
marked a third. “If he came among us in rags, 
nobility would shine through a hole in his elbow. I 
never saw such dignity of aspect. He has the old 
Norman blood in his veins, I warrant him.” 

“T rather take him to be a Dutchman or one of your 
High Germans,” said another citizen. “The men of 
those counties have always the pipe at their mouths.” 

“And so has a Turk,” answered his companion. 
“But, in my judgment, this stranger hath been bred 
at the French court, and hath there learned politeness 
and grace of manner, which none understand so well 
as the nobility of France. ‘That gait, now! A vulgar 
spectator might deem it stiff—he might call it a hitch 
and jerk—but, to my eye, it hath an unspeakable 
majesty, and must have been acquired by constant 
observation of the deportment of the grand monarch. 
The stranger’s character and office are evident enough. 
He is a French ambassador come to treat with our 
rulers about the cession of Canada.” 

“More probably a Spaniard,” said another, “and 
hence his yellow complexion. Or, most likely, he is 
from Havana or from some port on the Spanish main, 
and comes to make investigation about the piracies 
which our governor is thought to connive at. Those 
settlers in Peru and Mexico have skins as yellow as 
the gold which they dig out of their mines.” 

“Yellow or not,” cried a lady, “he is a beautiful 
man! So tall, so slender! Such a fine, noble face, 
with so well shaped a nose and all that delicacy of 
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expression about the mouth! And, bless me! how 
bright his star is! It positively shoots out flames.” 

“So do your eyes, fair lady,” said the stranger, with 
a bow and a flourish of his pipe, for he was just 
passing at the instant. “Upon my honor, they have 
quite dazzled me!” 

“Was ever so original and exquisite a compliment?” 
murmured the lady, in an ecstasy of delight. 

Amid the general admiration excited by the 
stranger’s appearance there were only two dissenting 
voices. One was that of an impertinent cur which, 
after snuffing at the heels of the glistening figure, put 
its tail between its legs and skulked into its master’s 
back yard, vociferating an execrable howl. The other 
dissentient was a young child who squalled at the 
fullest stretch of his lungs and babbled some unin- 
telligible nonsense about a pumpkin. 

Feathertop, meanwhile, pursued his way along the 
street. Except for the few complimentary words to 
the lady, and now and then a slight inclination of the 
head in requital of the profound reverences of the 
bystanders, he seemed wholly absorbed in his pipe. 
There needed no other proof of his rank and conse- 
quence than the perfect equanimity with which he 
comported himself while the curiosity and admiration 
of the town swelled almost into clamor around him. 
With a crowd gathering behind his footsteps, he finally 
reached the mansion-house of the worshipful Justice 
Gookin, entered the gate, ascended the steps of the 
frent door and knocked. In the interim, before his 
summons was answered, the stranger was observed 
to shake the ashes out of his pipe. 

“What did he say in that sharp voice?” inquired 
one of the spectators. 

“Nay, I know not,” answered his friend. “But 
the sun dazzles my eyes strangely. How dim and 
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faded his lordship looks all of a sudden! Bless my 
wits, what is the matter with me?” 

“The wonder is,” said the other, “that his pipe, 
which was out only an instant ago, should be all 
alight again and with the reddest coal I ever saw. 
There is something mysterious about this stranger. 
What a whiff of smoke was that! ‘Dim and faded,’ 
did you call him? Why, as he turns about the star 
on his breast is all ablaze.” 

“It is, indeed,” said his companion, “and it will go 
near to dazzle pretty Polly Gookin, whom I see peep- 
ing at it out of the chamber window.” 

The door being now open, Feathertop turned to the 
crowd, made a stately bend of his body, like a great 
man acknowledging the reverence of the meaner sort, 
and vanished into the house. There was a mysterious 
kind of a smile—if it might not better be called a grin 
or grimace—upon his visage, but, of all the throng 
that beheld him, not an individual appears to have 
possessed insight enough to detect the illusive char- 
acter of the stranger, except a little child and a 
cur-dog. 

Our legend here loses somewhat of its continuity, 
and, passing over the preliminary explanation between 
Feathertop and the merchant, goes in quest of the 
pretty Polly Gookin. She was a damsel of a soft, 
round figure, with light hair and blue eyes and a fair 
rosy face which seemed neither very shrewd nor very 
simple. 'This young lady had caught a glimpse of the 
glistening stranger while standing at the threshold, 
and had forthwith put on a laced cap, a string of 
beads, her finest kerchief and her stiffest damask 
petticoat, in preparation for the interview. Hurrying 
from her chamber to the parlor, she had ever since 
been viewing herself in the large looking-glass and 
practising pretty airs—now a smile, now a ceremonious 
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dignity of aspect, and now a softer smile than the 
former, kissing her hand, likewise, tossing her head 
and managing her fan, while within the mirror an 
unsubstantial little maid repeated every gesture and 
did all the foolish things that Polly did, but without 
making her ashamed of them. In short, it was the 
fault of pretty Polly’s ability, rather than her will, if 
she failed to be as complete an artifice as the illus- 
trious Feathertop himself; and when she thus tam- 
pered with her own simplicity, the witch’s phantom 
might well hope to win her. 

No sooner did Polly hear her father’s gouty foot- 
steps approaching the parlor door, accompanied with 
a stiff clatter of Feathertop’s high-heeled shoes, than 
she seated herself bolt upright and innocently began 
warbling a song. 

“Polly! Daughter Polly!’ cried the old merchant. 
“Come hither, child.” 

Master Gookin’s aspect, as he opened the door, was 
doubtful and troubled. 

“This gentleman,” continued he, presenting the 
stranger, “is the Chevalier Feathertop—nay, I beg his 
pardon, My Lord Feathertop—who hath brought me 
a token of remembrance from an ancient friend of 
mine. Pay your duty to his lordship, child, and honor 
him as his quality deserves.” 

After these few words of introduction the worship- 
ful magistrate immediately quitted the room. But 
even in that brief moment, had the fair Polly glanced 
aside at her father instead of devoting herself wholly 
to the brilliant guest, she might have taken warning 
of some mischief nigh at hand. The old man was 
nervous, fidgety and very pale. Purposing a smile 
of courtesy, he had deformed his face with a sort of 
galvanic grin which, when Feathertop’s back was 
turned, he exchanged for a scowl, at the same time 
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shaking his fist and stamping his gouty foot—an in- 
civility which brought its retribution along with it. 
The truth appears to have been that Mother Rigby’s 
word of introduction, whatever it might be, had oper- 
ated far more on the rich merchant’s fears than on 
his good-will. Moreover, being a man of wonder- 
fully acute observation, he had noticed that the 
painted figures on the bowl of Feathertop’s pipe were 
in motion. Looking more closely, he became con- 
vinced that these figures were a party of little demons, 
each duly provided with horns and a tail, and dancing 
hand in hand with gestures of diabolical merriment 
round the circumference of the pipe-bowl. As if to 
confirm his suspicions, while Master Gookin ushered 
his guest along a dusky passage from his private room 
to the parlor, the star on Feathertop’s breast had 
scintillated actual flames, and threw a flickering gleam 
upon the wall, the ceiling and the floor. 

With such sinister prognostics manifesting them- 
selves on all hands, it is not to be marvelled at that the 
merchant should have felt that he was committing his 
daughter to a very questionable acquaintance. He 
cursed in his secret soul the insinuating elegance of 
Feathertop’s manners as this brilliant personage 
bowed, smiled, put his hand on his heart, inhaled a 
long whiff from his pipe and enriched the atmosphere 
with the smoky vapor of a fragrant and visible sigh. 
Gladly would poor Master Gookin have thrust his 
dangerous guest into the street, but there was a 
restraint and terror within him. This respectable 
old gentleman, we fear, at an earlier period of life 
had given some pledge or other to the Evil Principle, 
and perhaps was now to redeem it by the sacrifice of 
his daughter. 

It so happened that the parlor door was partly of 
glass, shaded by a silken curtain the folds of which 
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hung a little awry. So strong was the merchant’s 
interest in witnessing what was to ensue between the 
fair Polly and the gallant Feathertop that, after 
quitting the room he could by no means refrain from 
peeping through the crevice of the curtain. But there 
was nothing very miraculous to be seen; nothing, 
except the trifles previously noticed, to confirm the 
idea of a supernatural peril environing the pretty 
Polly. The stranger, it is true, was evidently a 
thorough and practised man of the world, systematic 
and self-possessed, and, therefore, the sort of person 
to whom a parent ought not to confide a simple young 
girl without due watchfulness for the result. The 
worthy magistrate, who had been conversant with all 
degrees and qualities of mankind, could not but per- 
ceive every motion and gesture of the distinguished 
Feathertop came in its proper place. Nothing had 
been left rude or native in him; a well-digested con- 
ventionalism had incorporated itself thoroughly with 
his substance and transformed him into a work of 
art. Perhaps it was this peculiarity that invested 
him with a species of ghastliness and awe. It is the 
effect of anything completely and consummately arti- 
ficial in human shape that the person impresses us as 
an unreality, and as having hardly pith enough to 
cast a shadow upon the floor. As regarded Feathertop, 
all this resulted in a wild, extravagant and fantastical 
impression, as if his life and being were akin to the 
smoke that curled upward from his pipe. 

But pretty Polly Gookin felt not thus. The pair 
were now promenading the room; Feathertop with his 
dainty stride and no less dainty grimace, the girl with 
a native maidenly grace just touched, not spoiled, by 
a slightly-affected manner which seemed caught from 
the perfect artifice of her companion. The longer the 
interview continued, the more charmed was _ pretty 
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Polly, until within the first quarter of an hour (as the 
old magistrate noted by his watch) she was evidently 
beginning to be in love. Nor need it have been witch- 
craft that subdued her in such a hurry; the poor child’s 
heart, it may be, was so very fervent that it melted her 
with its own warmth, as reflected from the hollow 
semblance of a lover. No matter what Feathertop 
said, his words found depth and reverberation in her 
ear; no matter what he did, his action was very heroic 
to her eye. And by this time, it is to be supposed, 
there was a blush on Polly’s cheek, a tender smile about 
her mouth and a liquid softness in her glance, while 
the star kept coruscating on Feathertop’s breast, and 
the little demons careered with more frantic merriment 
than ever about the circumference of his pipe-bowl. 
Oh, pretty Polly Gookin! why should these imps re- 
joice so madly that a silly maiden’s heart was about 
to be given to a shadow? Is it so unusual a misfor- 
tune—so rare a triumph? 

By and by Feathertop paused, and, throwing him- 
self into an imposing attitude, seemed to summon the 
fair girl to survey his figure and resist him longer if 
she could. His star, his embroidery, his buckles, 
glowed at that instant with unutterable splendor; the 
picturesque hues of his attire took a richer depth of 
coloring; there was a gleam and polish over his whole 
presence betokening the perfect witchery of well- 
ordered manners. ‘The maiden raised her eyes and 
suffered them to linger upon her companion with a 
bashful and admiring gaze. Then, as if desirous of 
judging what value her own simple comeliness might 
have side by side with so much brillianey, she cast a 
glance toward the full-length looking-glass in front of 
which they happened to be standing. It was one of 
the truest plates in the world and incapable of flattery. 
No sooner did the images therein reflected meet Polly’s 
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eye than she shrieked, shrank from the stranger’s side, 
gazed at him for a moment in the wildest dismay and 
sank insensible upon the floor. Feathertop, likewise, 
had looked toward the mirror, and there beheld, not 
the glittering mockery of his outside show, but a pic- 
ture of the sordid patchwork of his real composition 
stripped of all witchcraft. 

The wretched simulacrum! We almost pity him. 
He threw up his arms with an expression of despair 
that went farther than any of his previous manifesta- 
tions toward vindicating his claims to be reckoned 
human. For perchance the only time since this so 
often empty and deceptive life of mortals began its 
course, an illusion had seen and fully recognized itself. 

Mother Rigby was seated by her kitchen hearth in 
the twilight of this eventful day and had just shaken 
the ashes out of a new pipe when she heard a hurried 
tramp along the road. Yet it did not seem so much 
the tramp of human footsteps as the clatter of sticks 
or the rattling of dry bones. 

“Ha!” thought the old witch, “what step is that? 
Whose skeleton is out of its grave now, I wonder?” 

A figure burst headlong into the cottage door. It 
was Feathertop. His pipe was still alight, the star 
still flamed upon his breast, the embroidery still glowed 
upon his garments, nor had he lost in any degree or 
manner that could be estimated the aspect that assim- 
ilated him with our mortal brotherhood. But yet in 
some indescribable way (as is the case with all that has 
deluded us when once found out) the poor reality was 
felt beneath the cunning artifice. 

“What has gone wrong?” demanded the witch. “Did 
yonder sniffing hypocrite thrust my darling from his 
door? ‘The villain! III set twenty fiends to torture 
him till he offers thee his daughter on his bended 
knees!” 
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“No, mother,” said Feathertop, despondingly, “it 
was not that.” 

“Did the girl scorn my precious one?” asked Mother 
Rigby, her fierce eyes glowing like two coals of 
Tophet. “I'll cover her face with pimples! Her nose 
shall be as red as the coal in thy pipe! Her front 
teeth shall drop out! In a week hence she shall not 
be worth thy having!” 

“Let her alone, mother,” answered poor Feathertop. 
“The girl was half won, and methinks a kiss from her 
sweet lips might have made me altogether human. 
But,” he added, after a brief pause and then a howl of 
self-contempt, “I’ve seen myself, mother! I’ve seen 
myself for the wretched, ragged, empty thing I am. 
Tl exist no longer.” 

Snatching the pipe from his mouth, he flung it with 
all his might against the chimney, and at the same 
instant sank upon the floor, a medley of straw and tat- 
tered garments, with some sticks protruding from the 
heap and a shrivelled pumpkin in the midst. The 
eyeholes were now lustreless, but the rudely-carved gap 
that just before had been a mouth still seemed to twist 
itself into a despairing grin, and was so far human. 

“Poor fellow!” quoth Mother Rigby, with a rueful 
glance at the relics of her ill-fated contrivance. “My 
poor dear, pretty Feathertop! There are thousands 
upon thousands of coxcombs and charlatans in the 
world made up of just such a jumble of worn-out, 
forgotten and good-for-nothing trash as he was, yet 
they live in fair repute and never see themselves for 
what they are. And why should my poor puppet be 
the only one to know himself and perish for it?” 

While thus muttering the witch had filled a fresh 
pipe of tobacco, and held the stem between her fingers, 
as doubtful whether to thrust it into her own mouth or 
Feathertop’s. 
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“Poor Feathertop!” she continued. “I could easily 
give him another chance and send him forth again to- 
morrow. But no! His feelings are too tender—his 
sensibilities too deep. He seems to have too much 
heart to bustle for his own advantage in such an empty 
and heartless world. Well, well! Dll make a scare- 
crow of him, after all. ’Tis an innocent and useful 
vocation, and will suit my darling well; and if each of 
his human brethren had as fit a one, ’twould be the 
better for mankind. And, as for this pipe of tobacco, 
I need it more than he.” 

So saying, Mother Rigby put the stem between her 
lips. 

 Dickon,” cried she, in her high, sharp tone, ‘“an- 
other coal for my pipe!” 


SKETCHES FROM MEMORY 


BY A PEDESTRIAN 


We are so fortunate as to have in our possession the portfolio of a 
friend who travelled on foot in search of the picturesque over New 
England and New York. It contains many loose scraps and random 
sketches, which appear to have been thrown off at different intervals, 
as the scenes once observed were recalled to the mind of the writer by 
recent events or associations. He kept no journal nor set down any 
notes during his tour; but his recollection seems to have been faithful, 
and his powers of description as fresh and effective as if they had been 
tasked on the very spot which he describes. Some of his quiet delineations 
deserve rather to be called pictures than sketches, so lively are the colors 
shed over them. The first which we select is a reminiscence of a day and 
night spent among the White Mountains, and will revive agreeable thoughts 
in the minds of those tourists who have but just returned from a visit to 
their sublime scenery. 


THE NOTCH OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


Iv was now the middle of September. We had come 
since sunrise from Bartlett, passing up through the 
valley of the Saco, which extends between mountainous 
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walls, sometimes with a steep ascent, but often as level 
as a church-aisle. All that day and two preceding ones 
we had been loitering toward the heart of the White 
Mountains—those old crystal hills whose mysterious 
brilliancy had gleamed upon our distant wanderings 
before we thought of visiting them. Height after 
height had risen and towered one above another, till 
the clouds began to hang below the peaks. Down their 
slopes were the red pathways of the slides, those 
avalanches of earth, stones and trees which descend 
into the hollows, leaving vestiges of their track hardly 
to be effaced by the vegetation of ages. We had 
mountains behind us and mountains on each side, and 
a group of mightier ones ahead. Still our road went 
up along the Saco, right toward the centre of that 
group, as if to climb above the clouds in its passage 
to the farther region. 

In old times the settlers used to be astounded by the 
inroads of the Northern Indians, coming down upon 
them from this mountain-rampart through some defile 
known only to themselves. It is indeed a wondrous 
path. A demon, it might be fancied, or one of the 
Titans was travelling up the valley, elbowing the 
heights carelessly aside as he passed, till at length a 
great mountain took its stand directly across his in- 
tended road. He tarries not for such an obstacle, but, 
rending it as under a thousand feet from peak to base, 
discloses its treasures of hidden minerals, its sunless 
waters, all the secrets of the mountain’s inmost heart, 
with a mighty fracture of rugged precipices on each 
side. This is the Notch of the White Hills. Shame 
on me that I have attempted to describe it by so mean 
an image, feeling, as I do, that it is one of those 
symbolic scenes which lead the mind to the sentiment, 
though not to the conception, of Omnipotence. 


* * % * * * * 
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We had now reached a narrow passage which 
showed almost the appearance of having been cut by 
human strength and artifice in the solid rock. ‘There 
was a wall of granite on each side, high and precipi- 
tous, especially on our right, and so smooth that a few 
evergreens could hardly find foothold enough to grow 
there. This is the entrance, or, in the direction we 
were going, the extremity, of the romantic defile of the 
Notch. Before emerging from it the rattling of 
wheels approached behind us, and a_ stage-coach 
rumbled out of the mountain, with seats on top and 
trunks behind, and a smart driver in a drab great-coat 
touching the wheel-horses with the whip-stock and 
reining in the leaders. ‘To my mind there was a sort 
of poetry in such an incident hardly inferior to what 
would have accompanied the painted array of an 
Indian war-party gliding forth from the same wild 
chasm. All the passengers, except a very fat lady on 
the back seat, had alighted. One was a mineralogist 
—a scientific, green-spectacled figure in black, bearing 
a heavy hammer, with which he did great damage to 
the precipices, and put the fragments in his pocket. 
Another was a well-dressed young man who carried an 
opera-glass set in gold and seemed to be making a 
quotation from some of Byron’s rhapsodies on moun- 
tain-scenery. ‘There was also a trader returning from 
Portland to the upper part of Vermont, and a fair 
young girl with a very faint bloom, like one of those 
pale and delicate flowers which sometimes occur among 
Alpine cliffs. 

They disappeared, and we followed them, passing 
through a deep pine-forest which for some miles al- 
lowed us to see nothing but its own dismal shade. 
Toward nightfall we reached a level amphitheatre sur- 
rounded by a great rampart of hills, which shut out the 
sunshine long before it left the external world. It was 
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here that we obtained our first view, except at a dis- 
tance, of the principal group of mountains. ‘They are 
majestic, and even awful when contemplated in a 
proper mood, yet by their breadth of base and the long 
ridges which support them give the idea of immense 
bulk rather than of towering height. Mount Wash- 
ington, indeed, looked near to heaven; it was white 
with snow a mile downward, and had caught the only 
cloud that was sailing through the atmosphere to veil 
its head. Let us forget the other names of American 
statesmen that have been stamped upon these hills, 
but still call the loftiest “Washington.” Mountains 
are earth’s undecaying monuments. They must stand 
while she endures, and never should be consecrated to 
the mere great men of their own age and country, but 
to the mighty ones alone whose glory is universal and 
whom all time will render illustrious. 

The air—not often sultry in this elevated region, 
nearly 2,000 feet above the sea—was now sharp and 
cold, like that of a clear November evening in the low- 
lands. By morning, probably, there would be a frost, 
if not a snowfall, on the grass and rye, and an icy 
surface over the standing water. I was glad to per- 
ceive a prospect of comfortable quarters in a house 
which we were approaching, and of pleasant company 
in the guests who were assembled at the door. 


OUR EVENING PARTY AMONG THE MOUNTAINS 


We stood in front of a good substantial farmhouse 
of old date, in that wild country. <A sign over the 
door denoted it to be the White Mountain post-office— 
an establishment which distributes letters and news- 
papers to perhaps a score of persons, comprising the 
population of two or three townships among the hills. 
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The broad and weighty antlers of a deer—‘‘a stag of 
ten’’—were fastened at the corner of the house; a fox’s 
bushy tail was nailed beneath them, and a huge black 
paw lay on the ground, newly severed and still bleed- 
ing, the trophy of a bear-hunt. Among several per- 
sons collected about the doorsteps, the most remarkable 
was a sturdy mountaineer of six feet two and corre- 
sponding bulk, with a heavy set of features such as 
might be molded on his own blacksmith’s anvil, but 
yet indicative of mother-wit and rough humor. As we 
appeared he uplifted a tin trumpet four or five feet 
long and blew a tremendous blast, either in honor of 
our arrival or to awaken an echo from the opposite 
hill. 

Ethan Crawford’s guests were of such a motley 
description as to form quite a picturesque group 
seldom seen together except at some place like this, 
at once the pleasure-house of fashionable tourists and 
the homely inn of country travellers. Among the com- 
pany at the door were the mineralogist and the owner 
of the gold opera-glass, whom we had encountered 
in the Notch, two Georgian gentlemen who had chilled 
their Southern blood that morning on the top of 
Mount Washington, a physician and his wife from 
Conway, a trader of Burlington and an old squire of 
the Green Mountains and two young married couples 
all the way from Massachusetts, on their matrimonial 
jaunt. Besides these strangers, the rugged county of 
Coos, in which we were, was represented by half a 
dozen woodcutters, who had slain a bear in the forest 
and smitten off his paw. 

I had joined the party and had a moment’s leisure 
to examine them before the echo of Ethan’s blast re- 
turned from the hill. Not one but many echoes had 
caught up the harsh and tuneless sound, untwisted 
its complicated threads, and found a thousand aerial 
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harmonies in one stern trumpet-tone. It was a dis- 
tinct yet distant and dreamlike symphony of melodious 
instruments, as if an airy band had been hidden on the 
hillside and made faint music at the summons. No 
subsequent trial produced so clear, delicate and spiri- 
tual a concert as the first. A  field-piece was then 
discharged from the top of a neighboring hill, and gave 
birth to one long reverberation which ran round the 
circle of mountains in an unbroken chain of sound 
and rolled away without a separate echo. After these 
experiments, the cold atmosphere drove us all into the 
house with the keenest appetites for supper. 

It did one’s heart good to see the great fires that 
were kindled in the parlor and bar-room, especially the 
latter, where the fire-place was built of rough stone 
and might have contained the trunk of an old tree for 
a back-log. A man keeps a comfortable hearth when 
his own forest is at his very door. In the parlor, when 
the evening was fairly set in, we held our hands 
before our eyes to shield them from the ruddy glow 
and began a pleasant variety of conversation. The 
mineralogist and the physician talked about the in- 
vigorating qualities of the mountain-air and its excel- 
lent effect on Ethan Crawford’s father, an old man 
of 75 with the unbroken frame of middle life. The 
two brides and the doctor’s wife held a whispered dis- 
cussion, which, by their frequent tittermg and a blush 
or two, seemed to have reference to the trials or enjoy- 
ments of the matrimonial state. The bridegrooms sat 
together in a corner, rigidly silent, ike Quakers whom 
the spirit moveth not, being still in the odd predica- 
ment of blushing bashfulness toward their own wives. 
The Green Mountain squire chose me for his com- 
panion and described the difficulties he had met with 
half a century ago in travelling from the Connecticut 
river through the Notch to Conway, now a single day’s 
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journey, though it had cost him eighteen. The 
Georgians held the album between them and favored 
us with a few specimens of its contents which they con- 
sidered ridiculous enough to be worth hearing. One 
extract met with deserved applause. It was a 
“Sonnet to the Snow on Mount Washington,” and 
had been contributed that very afternoon, bearing a 
signature of great distinction in magazines and 
annuals. The lines were elegant and full of fancy, 
but too remote from familiar sentiment and cold as 
their subject, resembling those curious specimens of 
crystallized vapor which I observed next day on the 
mountain-top. The poet was understood to be the 
young gentleman of the gold opera-glass, who heard 
our laudatory remarks with the composure of a 
veteran. 

Such was our party and such their ways of amuse- 
ment. But on a winter evening another set of guests 
assembled at the hearth where these summer-travellers 
were now sitting. I once had it in contemplation to 
spend a month hereabouts in sleighing-time for the 
sake of studying the yeomen of New England, who 
then elbow each other through the Notch by hundreds 
on their way to Portland. There could be no better 
school for such a place than Kthan Crawford’s inn. 
Let the student go thither in December, sit down with 
the teamsters at their meals, share their evening merri- 
ment and repose with them at night, when every bed 
has its three occupants and parlor, bar-room and 
kitchen are strewn with slumberers around the fire. 
Then let him rise before daylight, button his great- 
coat, muffle up his ears and stride with the departing 
caravan a mile or two to see how sturdily they make 
head against the blast. A treasure of characteristic 
traits will repay all inconveniences, even should a frozen 
nose be of the number, 
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The conversation of our party soon became more 
animated and sincere and we recounted some traditions 
of the Indians, who believed that the father and mother 
of their race were saved from a deluge by ascending 
the peak of Mount Washington. The children of that 
pair have been overwhelmed and found no such refuge. 
In the mythology of the savage these mountains. were 
afterward considered sacred and inaccessible, full of 
unearthly wonders illuminated at lofty heights by the 
blaze of precious stones and inhabited by deities who 
sometimes shrouded themselves in the snow-storm and 
came down on the lower world. ‘There are few 
legends more poetical than that of the “Great Car- 
buncle” of the White Mountains. The belief was 
communicated to the English settlers and is hardly yet 
extinct, that a gem of such immense size as to be seen 
shining miles away hangs from a rock over a clear, 
deep lake high up among the hills. They who had 
once beheld its splendor were enthralled with an un- 
utterable yearning to possess it. But a spirit guarded 
that inestimable jewel and bewildered the adventurer 
with a dark mist from the enchanted lake. Thus life 
was worn away in the vain search for an unearthly 
treasure, till at length the deluded one went up the 
mountain, still sanguine as in youth, but returned no 
more. On this theme, methinks, I could frame a tale 
with a deep moral. 

The hearts of the palefaces would not thrill to these 
superstitions of the red men though we spoke of them 
in the centre of the haunted region. ‘The habits and 
sentiments of that departed people were too distinct 
from those of their successors to find much real sympa- 
thy. It has often been a matter of regret to me that 
I was shut out from the most peculiar field of Amer- 
ican fiction by an inability to see any romance or 
poetry or grandeur or beauty in the Indian character, 
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at least, till such traits were pointed out by others. 
I do abhor an Indian story, yet no writer can be more 
secure of a permanent place in our literature than the 
biographer of the Indian chiefs. His subject, as re- 
ferring to tribes which have mostly vanished from the 
earth, gives him a right to be placed on a classic shelf 
apart from the merits which will sustain him there. 

I made inquiries whether in his researches about 
these parts our mineralogist had found the three 
“silver hills,” which an Indian sachem sold to an Eng- 
lishman nearly 200 years ago and the treasure of which 
the posterity of the purchaser has been looking for 
ever since. But the man of science had ransacked 
every hill along the Saco and knew nothing of these 
prodigious piles of wealth. 

By this time, as usual with men on the eve of great 
adventure, we had prolonged our session late into the 
night, considering how early we were to set out on our 
six miles’ ride to the foot of Mount Washington. 
There was now a general breaking up. I scrutinized 
the faces of the two bridegrooms and saw but little 
probability of their leaving the bosom of earthly bliss 
in the first week of the honeymoon, and at the frosty 
hour of three, to climb above the clouds. Nor, when 
I felt how sharp the wind was as it rushed through 
a broken pane and eddied between the chinks of my 
unplastered chamber, did I anticipate much alacrity on 
my own part, though we were to seek for the “Great 
Carbuncle.” 


THE CANAL-BOAT 


I was inclined to be poetical about the Grand Canal. 
In my imagination DeWitt Clinton was an enchanter 
who had waved his magic wand from the Hudson to 
Lake Erie and umted them by a watery highway 
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crowded with the commerce of two worlds till then in- 
accessible to each other. This simple and mighty con- 
ception had conferred inestimable value on spots which 
nature seemed to have thrown carelessly into the great 
body of the earth without foreseeing that they could 
ever attain importance. I pictured the surprise of the 
sleepy Dutchmen when the new river first glittered by 
their doors, bringing them hard cash or foreign com- 
modities in exchange for their hitherto unmarketable 
produce. Surely the water of this canal must be the 
most fertilizing of all fluids, for it causes towns with 
their masses of brick and stone, their churches and 
theatres, their business and hubbub, their luxury and 
refinement, their gay dames and polished citizens to 
spring up till in time the wondrous stream may flow 
between two continuous lines of buildings, through one 
thronged street from Buffalo to Albany. I embarked 
about thirty miles below Utica, determining to voyage 
along the whole extent of the canal at least twice in 
the course of the summer. 

Behold us, then, fairly afloat with three horses 
harnessed to our vessel like the steeds of Neptune to 
a huge scallop-shell in mythological pictures. Bound 
to a distant port, we had neither chart nor compass, 
nor cared about the wind, nor felt the heaving of a 
billow nor dreaded shipwreck, however fierce the tem- 
pest, in our adventurous navigation of an interminable 
mud-puddle; for a mud-puddle it seemed, and as dark 
and turbid as if every kennel in the land paid contri- 
bution to it. With an imperceptible current it holds 
its drowsy way through all the dismal swamps and un- 
impressive scenery that could be found between the 
great lakes and the seacoast. Yet there is variety 
enough, both on the surface of the canal and along its 
banks, to amuse the traveller if an overpowering tedium 
did not deaden his perceptions. 
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Sometimes we met a black and rusty-looking vessel 
laden with lumber, salt from Syracuse or Genesee 
flour, and shaped at both ends like a square-toed boot 
as if it had two sterns and were fated always to ad- 
vance backward. On its deck would be a square hut 
and a woman seen through the window at her house- 
hold work with a little tribe of children who perhaps 
had been born in this strange dwelling and knew no 
other home. ‘Thus, while the husband smoked his pipe 
at the helm and the eldest son rode one of the horses, 
on went the family, travelling hundreds of miles in their 
own house and carrying their fireside with them. The 
most frequent species of craft were the “line-boats,” 
which had a cabin at each end and a great bulk of 
barrels, bales and boxes in the midst, or light packets 
like our own, decked all over, with a row of curtained 
windows from stem to stern and a drowsy face at 
every one. Once we encountered a boat of rude con- 
struction, painted all in gloomy black and manned by 
three Indians, who gazed at us in silence and with a 
singular fixedness of eye. Perhaps these three alone 
among the ancient possessors of the land had _ at- 
tempted to derive benefit from the white man’s mighty 
projects and float along the current of his enterprise. 
Not long after, in the midst of a swamp and beneath 
a clouded sky, we overtook a vessel that seemed full of 
mirth and sunshine. It contained a little colony of 
Swiss on their way to Michigan, clad in garments of 
strange fashion and gay colors, scarlet, yellow and 
bright blue, singing, laughing and making merry in 
odd tones and a babble of outlandish words. One 
pretty damsel with a beautiful pair of naked white 
arms addressed a mirthful remark to me; she spoke in 
her native tongue and I retorted in good English, both 
of us laughing heartily at each other’s unintelligible 
wit. I cannot describe how pleasantly this incident 
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affected me. These honest Swiss were an itinerant 
community of jest and fun journeying through a 
gloomy land and among a dull race of money-getting 
drudges, meeting none to understand their mirth and 
only one to sympathize with it, yet still retaining the 
happy lightness of their own spirit. 

Had I been on my feet at the time, instead of sail- 
ing slowly along in a dirty canal-boat, I should often 
have paused to contemplate the diversified panorama 
along the banks of the canal. Sometimes the scene 
was a forest, dark, dense and impervious, breaking 
away occasionally and receding from a lonely tract 
covered with dismal black stumps, where on the verge 
of the canal might be seen a log cottage and a sallow- 
faced woman at the window. Lean and aguish she 
looked, like poverty personified, half clothed, half fed 
and dwelling in a desert while a tide of wealth was 
sweeping by her door. ‘Two or three miles farther 
would bring us to a lock where the slight impediment 
to navigation had created a little mart of trade. Here 
would be found commodities of all sorts, enumerated 
in yellow letters on the window-shutters of a small 
grocery-store, the owner of which had set his soul to 
the gathering of coppers and small change, buying and 
selling through the week and counting his gains on the 
blessed Sabbath. ‘The next scene might be the dwell- 
ing-houses and stores of a thriving village, built of 
wood or small gray stones, a church-spire rising in the 
midst, and generally two taverns bearing over their 
pilazzas the pompous title of “Hotel,” “Exchange,” 
“Tontine” or “Coffee-house.” Passing on, we glide 
now into the unquiet heart of an inland city—of Utica, 
for instance—and find ourselves amid piles of brick, 
crowded docks and quays, rich warehouses and a busy 
population. We feel the eager and hurrying spirit of 
the place like a stream and eddy whirling us along 
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with it. Through the thickest of the tumult goes the 
canal, flowing between lofty rows of buildings and 
arched bridges of hewn stone. Onward, also, go we, 
till the hum and bustle of struggling enterprise die 
away behind us and we are threading an avenue of the 
ancient woods again. 

This sounds not amiss in description, but was so 
tiresome in reality that we were driven to the most 
childish expedients for amusement. An English 
traveller paraded the deck with a rifle in his walking- 
stick, and waged war on squirrels and woodpeckers, 
sometimes sending an unsuccessful bullet among flocks 
of tame ducks and geese which abound in the dirty 
water of the canal. I also pelted these foolish birds 
with apples, and smiled at the ridiculous earnestness 
of their scrambles for the prize, while the apple bobbed 
about like a thing of life. Several little accidents af- 
forded us good-natured diversion. At the moment of 
changing horses the tow-rope caught a Massachusetts 
farmer by the leg and threw him down in a very in- 
describable posture, leaving a purple mark around 
his sturdy limb. A new passenger fell flat on his 
back in attempting to step on deck as the boat 
emerged from under a bridge. Another—in his Sun- 
day clothes, as good luck would have it—being told to 
leap aboard from the bank, forthwith plunged up to 
his third waistcoat-button in the canal, and was fished 
out in a very pitiable plight not at all amended by 
our three rounds of applause. Anon a Virginia 
schoolmaster too intent on a pocket “Virgil” to heed the 
helmsman’s warning—“Bridge! bridge!”—was saluted 
by the said bridge on his knowledge-box. I had pros- 
trated myself like a pagan before his idol, but heard 
the dull leaden sound of the contact, and fully ex- 
pected to see the treasures of the poor man’s cranium 
scattered about the deck. However, as there was no 
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harm done except a large bump on the head, and prob- 
ably a corresponding dent in the bridge, the rest of 
us exchanged glances and laughed quietly. Oh, how 
pitiless are idle people! 

The table being now lengthened through the cabin 
and spread for supper, the next twenty minutes were 
the pleasantest I had spent on the canal—the same 
space at dinner excepted. At the close of the meal it 
had become dusky enough for lamplight. The rain 
pattered unceasingly on the deck and sometimes came 
with a sullen rush against the windows, driven by the 
wind as it stirred through an opening of the forest. 
The intolerable dullness of the scene engendered an 
evil spirit in me. Perceiving that the Englishman 
was taking notes in a memorandum-book, with occa- 
sional glances round the cabin, I presumed that we 
were all to figure in a future volume of travels, and 
amused my ill-humor by falling into the probable vein 
of his remarks. He would hold up an imaginary 
mirror, wherein our reflected faces would appear, ugly 
and ridiculous, yet still retain an undeniable likeness 
to the originals. ‘Then, with more sweeping malice, he 
would make these caricatures the representatives of 
great classes of my countrymen. 

He glanced at the Virginia schoolmaster, a Yankee 
by birth, who, to recreate himself, was examining a 
freshman from Schenectady College in the conjuga- 
tion of a Greek verb. Him the Englishman would 
portray as the scholar of America, and compare his 
erudition to a schoolboy’s Latin theme made up of 
scraps ill selected and worse put together. Next the 
tourist looked at the Massachusetts farmer, who was 
delivering a dogmatic harangue on the iniquity of 
Sunday mails. Here was the far-famed yeoman of 
New England. His religion, writes the Englshman, 
is gloom on the Sabbath, long prayers every morning 
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and eventide and illiberality at all times; his boasted 
information is merely an abstract and compound of 
newspaper paragraphs, Congress debates, caucus ha- 
rangues and the argument and judge’s charge in his 
own lawsuits. The book-monger cast his eye at a 
Detroit merchant and began scribbling faster than 
ever. In this sharp-eyed man—this lean man of 
wrinkled brow—we see daring enterprise and close- 
fisted avarice combined. Here is the worshipper of 
Mammon at noonday; here is the three-times bank- 
rupt, richer after every ruin; here, in one word (oh, 
wicked Englishman, to say it!)—here is the Amer- 
ican! He lifted his eye-glass to inspect a Western 
lady, who at once became aware of the glance, 
reddened and retired deeper into the female part of 
the cabin. Here was the pure, modest, sensitive and 
shrinking woman of America—shrinking when no evil 
is intended, and sensitive like diseased flesh, that thrills 
if you but point at it, and strangely modest, without 
confidence in the modesty of other people, and admi- 
rably pure, with such a quick apprehension of all im- 
purity. 

In this manner I went all through the cabin, hitting 
everybody as hard a lash as I could and laying the 
whole blame on the infernal Englishman. At length 
I caught the eyes of my own image in the looking- 
glass, where a number of the party were likewise re- 
flected, and among them the Englishman, who at that 
moment was intently observing myself. 

The crimson curtain being let down between the 
ladies and gentlemen, the cabin became a bed-chamber 
for twenty persons, who were laid on shelves, one 
above another. For a long time our various incom- 
modities kept us all awake, except five or six, who 
were accustomed to sleep nightly amid the uproar of 
their own snoring, and had little to dread from any 
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other species of disturbance. It is a curious fact that 
these snorers had been the most quiet people in the 
boat while awake and became peace-breakers only 
when others ceased to be so, breathing tumult out of 
their repose. Would it were possible to affix a wind- 
instrument to the nose, and thus make melody of a 
snore, so that a sleeping lover might serenade his mis- 
tress or a congregation snore a psalm-tune! Other, 
though fainter sounds than these, contributed to my 
restlessness. My head was close to the crimson cur- 
tain—the sexual division of the boat—behind which I 
continually heard whispers and stealthy footsteps, the 
noise of a comb laid on the table or a slipper dropped 
on the floor; the twang, like a broken harp-string, 
caused by loosening a tight belt; the rustling of a 
gown in its descent and the unlacing of a pair of stays. 
My ears seemed to have the properties of an eye; a 
visible image pestered my fancy in the darkness; the 
curtain was withdrawn between me and the Western 
lady, who yet disrobed herself without a blush. 
Finally all was hushed in that quarter. Still, I was 
more broad awake than through the whole preceding 
day, and felt a feverish impulse to toss my limbs 
miles apart and appease the unquietness of mind by 
that of matter. Forgetting that my birth was hardly 
so wide as a coffin, I turned suddenly over and fell 
like an avalanche on the floor, to the disturbance of 
the whole community of sleepers. As there were no 
bones broken, I blessed the accident and went on deck. 
A lantern was burning at each end of the boat and 
one of the crew was stationed at the bows, keeping 
watch as mariners do on the ocean. ‘Though the rain 
had ceased, the sky was all one cloud.and the darkness 
so intense that there seemed to be no world except the 
little space on which our lantern glimmered. Yet it 
was an impressive scene. We were traversing the 
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“long level,” a dead flat between Utica and Syracuse 
where the canal has not rise or fall enough to require 
a lock for nearly seventy miles. There can hardly be 
a more dismal tract of country. The forest which 
covers it, consisting chiefly of white cedar, black ash 
and other trees that live in excessive moisture is now 
decayed and death-struck by the partial draining of 
the swamp into the great ditch of the canal. Some- 
times, indeed, our lights were reflected from pools of 
stagnant water which stretched far in among the 
trunks of the trees beneath dense masses of dark 
foliage. But generally the tall stems and _inter- 
mingled branches were naked and brought into strong 
relief amid the surrounding gloom by the whiteness of 
their decay. Often we beheld the prostrate form of 
some old sylvan giant which had fallen and crushed down 
smaller trees under its immense ruin. In spots where 
destruction had been riotous the lanterns showed per- 
haps a hundred trunks, erect, half overthrown, ex- 
tended along the ground resting on their shattered 
limbs or tossing them desperately into the darkness, 
but all of one ashy white, all naked together in deso- 
late confusion. Thus growing out of the night as we 
drew nigh and vanishing as we glided on, based on 
obscurity and overhung and bounded by it, the scene 
was ghost-like—the very land of unsubstantial things 
whither dreams might betake themselves when they 
quit the slumberer’s brain. 

My fancy found another emblem. The wild nature 
of America had been driven to this desert place by the 
encroachments of civilized man. And even here, where 
the savage queen was throned on the ruins of her 
empire, did we penetrate a vulgar and worldly throng 
intruding on her latest solitude. In other lands Decay 
sits among fallen palaces, but here her home is in the 
forests. 
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Looking ahead, I discerned a distant light, announc- 
ing the approach of another boat, which soon passed 
us, and proved to be a rusty old scow—Jjust such a 
craft as the “Flying Dutchman” would navigate on 
the canal. Perhaps it was that celebrated personage 
himself whom I imperfectly distinguished at the helm 
in a glazed cap and rough great-coat, with a pipe in 
his mouth, leaving the fumes of tobacco a hundred 
yards behind. Shortly after our boatman blew a horn, 
sending a long and melancholy note through the forest 
avenue as a signal for some watcher in the wilderness 
to be ready with a change of horses. 

We had proceeded a mile or two with our fresh team 
when the tow-rope got entangled in a fallen branch on 
the edge of the canal and caused a momentary delay, 
during which I went to examine the phosphoric light 
of an old tree a little within the forest. It was not 
the first delusive radiance that I had followed. The 
tree lay along the ground and was wholly converted 
into a mass of diseased splendor which threw a ghast- 
liness around. Being full of conceits that night, I 
called it a frigid fire, a funeral light illumining de- 
cay and death—an emblem of fame that gleams around 
the dead man without warming him, or of genius when 
it owes its brilliiancy to moral rottenness—and was 
thinking that such ghost-like torches were just fit to 
light up this dead forest or to blaze coldly in tombs, 
when, starting from my abstraction, I looked up the 
canal. I recollected myself, and discovered the 
lanterns glimmering far away. 

“Boat ahoy!” shouted I, making a trumpet of my 
closed fists. 

Though the cry must have rung for miles along 
that hollow passage of the woods, it produced no effect. 
These packet-boats made up for their snail-like pace 
by never loitering day or night, especially for those 
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who have paid their fare. Indeed, the captain had an 
interest in getting rid of me, for I was his creditor for 
a breakfast. 

“They are gone! Heaven be praised,” ejaculated I, 
“for I cannot possibly overtake them! Here am I on 
the ‘long level’ at midnight with the comfortable pros- 
pect of a walk to Syracuse, where my baggage will be 
left. And now to find a house or shed wherein to 
pass the night.” 

So thinking aloud, I took a flambeau from the old 
tree—burning, but consuming not—to light my steps 
withal, and like a jack-o’-the-lantern set out on my mid- 
night tour. 


THE INLAND PORT 


It was a bright forenoon when I set foot on the 
beach at Burlington and took leave of the two boat- 
men in whose little skiff I had voyaged since daylight 
from Peru. Not that we had come that morning from 
South America, but only from the New York shore of 
Lake Champlain. The highlands of the coast behind 
us stretched north and south in a double range of bold 
blue peaks gazing over each others’ shoulders at the 
Green Mountains of Vermont. 

The latter are far the loftiest, and from the opposite 
side of the lake had displayed a more striking outline. 
We were now almost at their feet, and could see only 
a sandy beach sweeping beneath a woody bank around 
the semi-circular bay of Burlington. 

The painted lighthouse on a small green island, the 
wharves and warehouses with sloops and schooners 
moored alongside or at anchor or spreading their can- 
vas to the wind, and boats rowing from point to point, 
reminded me of some fishing town on the seacoast. 
But I had no need of tasting the water to convince 
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myself that Lake Champlain was not an arm of the 
sea; its quality was evident both by its silvery surface 
when unruffled and a faint but unpleasant sickly 
smell forever steaming up in the sunshine. One 
breeze from the Atlantic, with its briny fragrance, 
would be worth more to these inland people than all 
the perfumes of Arabia. On closer inspection the 
vessels at the wharves looked hardly seaworthy, there 
being a great lack of tar about the seams and rigging, 
and perhaps other deficiencies quite as much to the 
purpose. 

I observed not a single sailor in the port. There 
were men, indeed, in blue jackets and trousers, but 
not of the true nautical fashion, such as dangle before 
slop-shops; others wore tight pantaloons and coats 
preponderously long-tailed, cutting very queer figures 
at the masthead; and, in short, these fresh-water fel- 
lows had about the same analogy to the real “old salt,” 
with his tarpaulin, pea-jacket and sailor-cloth trousers, 
as a lake-fish to a Newfoundland cod. 

Nothing struck me more in Burlington than the 
great number of Irish emigrants. They have filled 
the British provinces to the brim, and still continue 
to ascend the St. Lawrence in infinite tribes, over- 
flowing by every outlet into the states. At Burling- 
ton they swarm in huts and mean dwellings near the 
lake, lounge about the wharves and elbow the native 
citizens nearly out of competition in their own line. 
Every species of mere bodily labor is the prerogative 
of these Irish. Such is their multitude, in comparison 
with any possible demand for their services, that it is 
difficult to conceive how a third part of them should 
earn even a daily glass of whiskey, which is doubtless 
their first necessary of life, daily bread being only the 
second. 

Some were angling in the lake, but had caught only 
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a few perch, which little fishes, without a miracle, 
would be nothing among so many. A miracle there 
certainly must have been, and a daily one, for the sub- 
sistence of these wandering hordes. ‘The men exhibit 
a lazy strength and careless merriment, as if they had 
fed well hitherto and meant to feed better hereafter; 
the women strode about uncovered in the open air, 
with far plumper waists and brawnier limbs, as well 
as bolder faces, than our shy and slender females; 
and their progeny, which was innumerable, had the 
reddest and the roundest cheeks of any children of 
America. 

While we stood at the wharf the bell of a steam- 
boat gave two preliminary peals, and she dashed away 
for Plattsburg, leaving a trail of smoky breath behind 
and breaking the glassy surface of the lake before her. 
Our next movement brought us into a handsome and 
busy square the sides of which were filled up with 
white houses, brick stores, a church, a court-house and 
a bank. Some of these edifices had roofs of tin, in the 
fashion of Montreal, and glittered in the sun with 
cheerful splendor, imparting a lively effect to the 
whole square. One brick building designated in large 
letters as the custom-house reminded us that this in- 
land village is a port of entry largely concerned in 
foreign trade and holding daily intercourse with the 
British empire. In this border country the Canadian 
bank-notes circulate as freely as our own, and British 
and American coin are jumbled into the same pocket, 
the effigies of the king of England being made to kiss 
those of the Goddess of Liberty. Perhaps there was 
an emblem in the involuntary contact. 

There was a pleasant mixture of people in the 
square of Burlington such as cannot be seen elsewhere 
at one view—merchants from Montreal, British officers 
from the frontier garrisons, French Canadians, wan- 
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dering Irish, Scotchmen of a better class, gentlemen 
of the South on a pleasure-tour, country squires on 
business, and a great throng of Green Mountain boys 
with their horses, wagons and ox-teams—true yankees 
in aspect, looking more superlatively so by contrast 
with such a variety of foreigners. 


ROCHESTER 


The gray but transparent evening rather shaded 
than obscured the scene, leaving its stronger features 
visible, and even improved by the medium through 
which I beheld them. The volume of water is not 
very great nor the roar deep enough to be termed 
grand, though such praise might have been appropri- 
ate before the good people of Rochester had abstracted 
a part of the unprofitable sublimity of the cascade. 
The Genesee has contributed so bountifully to their 
canal and mill-dams that it approaches the precipice 
with diminished pomp and rushes over it in foaming 
streams of various width, leaving a broad face of the rock 
insulated and unwashed between the two main branches 
of the falling river. Still, it was an impressive sight 
to one who had not seen Niagara. I confess, how- 
ever, that my chief interest arose from a legend con- 
nected with these falls which will become poetical in 
the lapse of years, and was already so to me as I pic- 
tured the catastrophe out of dusk and solitude. It 
was from a platform raised over the naked island of 
the cliff in the middle of the cataract that Sam Patch 
took his last leap and alighted in the other world. 
Strange as it may appear that any uncertainty should 
rest upon his fate, which was consummated in the sight 
of thousands, many will tell you that the illustrious 
Patch concealed himself in a cave under the falls, and 
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has continued to enjoy posthumous renown without 
foregoing the comforts of this present life. But the 
poor fellow prized the shout of the multitude too 
much not to have claimed it at the instant had he 
survived. He will not be seen again, unless his ghost, 
in such a twilight as when I was there, should emerge 
from the foam and vanish among the shadows that fall 
from cliff to cliff. 

How stern a moral may be drawn from the story of 
poor Sam Patch! Why do we call him a madman or 
a fool, when he has left his memory around the falls of 
the Genesee more permanently than if the letters of 
his name had been hewn into the forehead of the preci- 
pice? Was the leaper of cataracts more mad or foolish 
than other men who throw away life or misspend it in 
pursuit of empty fame, and seldom so triumphant as 
he? That which he won is as invaluable as any except 
the unsought glory spreading like the rich perfume of 
richer fruit from virtuous and useful deeds. 

Thus musing—wise in theory, but practically as 
great a fool as Sam—I lifted my eyes and beheld the 
spires; warehouses and dwellings of Rochester, half a 
mile distant, on both sides of the river, indistinctly 
cheerful with the twinkling of many lights amid the 
full of the evening. 

The town had sprung up like a mushroom, but no 
presage of decay could be drawn from its hasty 
growth. Its edifices are of dusky brick, and of stone 
that will not be grayer in a hundred years than now; 
its churches are Gothic. It is impossible to look at its 
worn pavements and conceive how lately the forest- 
leaves have been swept away. ‘The most ancient town 
in Massachusetts appears quite like an affair of yester- 
day compared with Rochester. Its attributes of youth 
are the activity and eager life with which it is re- 
dundant. ‘The whole street, sidewalks and centre, was 
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crowded with pedestrians, horsemen, stage-coaches, 
gigs, light wagons, and heavy ox-teams, all hurrying, 
trotting, rattling and lumbering in a throng that 
passed continually, but never passed away. Here a 
country wife was selecting a churn from several gayly- 
painted ones on the sunny sidewalk; there a farmer 
was bartering his produce, and in two or three places 
a crowd of people were showering bids on a vociferous 
auctioneer. I saw a great wagon and an ox-chain 
knocked off to a very pretty woman. Numerous were 
the lottery-offices—those true temples of Mammon— 
where red and yellow bills offered splendid fortunes to 
the world at large, and banners of painted cloth gave 
notice that the “lottery draws next Wednesday.” At 
the ringing of a bell judges, jurymen, lawyers and 
clients elbowed each other to the court-house to busy 
themselves with cases that would doubtless illustrate 
the state of society had I the means of reporting them. 
The number of public-houses benefited the flow of 
temporary population. Some were farmers’ taverns— 
cheap, homely and comfortable; others were magnifi- 
cent hotels with negro waiters, gentlemanly landlords 
in black broadcloth and foppish barkeepers in Broad- 
way coats, with chased gold watches in their waistcoat 
pockets. I caught one of these fellows quizzing me 
through an eye-glass. ‘The porters were lumbering 
up the steps with baggage from the packet-boats, while 
waiters plied the brush on dusty travellers, who mean- 
while glanced over the innumerable advertisements in 
the daily papers. 

In short, everybody seemed to be there, and all had 
something to do, and were doing it with all their might, 
except a party of drunken recruits for the Western 
military posts, principally Irish and Scotch, though 
they wore Uncle Sam’s gray jacket and trousers. I 
noticed one other idle man, He carried a rifle on his 
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shoulder and a powder-horn across his breast, and ap- 
peared to stare about him with confused wonder, as if 
while he was listening to the wind among the forest- 
boughs the hum and bustle of an instantaneous city 
had surrounded him. 


AN AFTERNOON SCENE 


There had not been a more delicious afternoon than 
this in all the train of Summer, the air being a sunny 
perfume made up of balm and warmth and gentle 
brightness. The oak and walnut trees over my head 
retained their deep masses of foliage, and the grass, 
though for months the pasturage of stray cattle, had 
been revived with the freshness of early June by the 
autumnal rains of the preceding week. The garb of 
Autumn, indeed, resembles that of Spring. Dande- 
lions and buttercups were sprinkled along the road- 
side like drops of brightest gold in greenest grass, and 
a star-shaped little flower with a golden centre. In a 
rocky spot, and rooted under the stone wall, there was 
one wild-rose bush bearing three roses, very faintly 
tinted, but blessed with spicy fragrance. ‘The same 
tokens would have announced that the year was bright- 
ening into the glow of summer. There were violets, 
too, though few and pale ones. But the breath of 
September was diffused through the mild air whenever 
a little breeze shook out the latent coolness. 


A NIGHT-SCENE 


The steamboat in which I was passenger for 
Detroit had put into the mouth of a small river where 
the greater part of the night would be spent in re- 
pairing some damages of the machinery. As the eve- 
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ning was warm, though cloudy and very dark, I stood 
on deck watching a scene that would not have at- 
tracted a second glance in the daytime, but became 
picturesque by the magic of strong light and deep 
shade. Some wild Irishmen were replenishing our 
stock of wood, and had kindled a great fire on the 
bank to illuminate their labors. It was composed of 
large logs and dry brushwood heaped together with 
careless profusion, blazing fiercely, spouting showers 
of sparks into the darkness and gleaming wide over 
Lake Erie—a beacon for perplexed voyagers leagues 
from land. 

All around and above the furnace there was total 
obscurity. No trees or other objects caught and re- 
flected any portion of the brightness, which thus 
wasted itself in the immense void of night, as if it 
quivered from the expiring embers of the world after 
the final conflagration. But the Irishmen were con- 
tinually emerging from the dense gloom, passing 
through the lurid glow and vanishing into the gloom 
on the other side. Sometimes a whole figure would 
be made visible by the shirt-sleeves and light-colored 
dress; others were but half seen, like imperfect crea- 
tures; many flitted shadow-like along the skirts of 
darkness, tempting fancy to a vain pursuit; and often 
a face alone was reddened by the fire and stared 
strangely distinct, with no traces of a body. In 
short, these wild Irish, distorted and exaggerated by 
the blaze, now lost in deep shadow, now bursting into 
sudden splendor and now struggling between light and 
darkness, formed a picture which might have been 
transferred almost unaltered to a tale of the super- 
natural. As they all carried lanterns of wood and 
often flung sticks upon the fire, the least imaginative 
spectator would at once compare them to devils con- 
demned to keep alive the flames of their own torments. 
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PASSAGES FROM A RELINQUISHED 
WORK 


(THE STORY TELLER) 


AT HOME 


From infancy, I was under the guardianship of a 
village parson, who made me the subject of daily 
prayer and the sufferer of innumerable stripes, using 
no distinction, as to these marks of paternal love, be- 
tween myself and his own three boys. The result, it 
must be owned, has been very different in their cases 
and mine; they being all respectable men, and well set- 
tled in life, the eldest as the successor to his father’s 
pulpit, the second as a physician, and the third as a 
partner in a wholesale shoe store; while I, with better 
prospects than either of them, have run the course, 
which this volume will describe. Yet there is room 
for doubt, whether I should have been any better con- 
tented with such success as theirs, than with my own 
misfortunes; at least, till after my experience of the 
latter had made it too late for another trial. 

My guardian had a name of considerable eminence, 
and fitter for the place it occupies in ecclesiastical his- 
tory, than for so frivolous a page as mine. In his own 
vicinity, among the lighter part of his hearers, he was 
called Parson Thumpcushion, from the very forcible 
gestures with which he illustrated his doctrines. Cer- 
tainly, if his powers as a preacher were to be estimated 
by the damage done to his pulpit furniture, none of 
his living brethren, and but few dead ones, would have 
been worthy even to pronounce a benediction after 
him. Such pounding and expounding, the moment he 
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began to grow warm, such slapping with his open 
palm, thumping with his closed fist, and banging with 
the whole weight of the great Bible, convinced me that 
he held, in imagination, either the Old Nick or some 
Unitarian infidel at bay, and belabored his unhappy 
cushion as proxy for those abominable adversaries. 
Nothing but this exercise of the body, while delivering 
his sermons, could have supported the good parson’s 
health under the mental toil, which they cost him in 
composition. 

Though Parson Thumpcushion had an upright heart, 
and some called it a warm one, he was invariably 
stern and severe, on principle, I suppose, to me. With 
late justice, though early enough, even now, to be 
tinctured with generosity, I acknowledge him to have 
been a good and wise man, after his own fashion. If 
his management failed as to myself, it succeeded with 
his three sons; nor, I must frankly say, could any 
mode of education, with which it was possible for him 
to be acquainted, have made me much better than what 
I was, or led me to a happier fortune than the present. 
He could neither change the nature that God gave me, 
nor adapt his own inflexible mind to my peculiar char- 
acter. Perhaps it was my chief misfortune that I had 
neither father nor mother alive; for parents have an 
instinctive sagacity, in regard to the welfare of their 
children; and the child feels a confidence both in the 
wisdom and affection of his parents, which he cannot 
transfer to any delegate of their duties, however con- 
scientious. An orphan’s fate is hard, be he rich or 
poor. As for Parson Thumpcushion, whenever I see 
the old gentleman in my dreams, he looks kindly and 
sorrowfully at me, holding out his hand, as if each had 
something to forgive. With such kindness, and such 
forgiveness, but without the sorrow, may our next 
meeting be! 
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I was a youth of gay and happy temperament, with 
an incorrigible levity of spirit, of no vicious propensi- 
ties, sensible enough, but wayward and fanciful. What 
a character was this, to be brought in contact with the 
stern old Pilgrim spirit of my guardian! We were at 
variance on a thousand points; but our chief and final 
dispute arose from the pertinacity with which he in- 
sisted on my adopting a particular profession; while I, 
being heir to a moderate competence, had avowed my 
purpose of keeping aloof from the regular business of 
life. This would have been a dangerous resolution, 
anywhere in the world; it was fatal, in New England. 
There is a grossness in the conceptions of my country- 
men; they will not be convinced that any good thing 
may consist with what they call idleness; they can 
anticipate nothing but evil of a young man who neither 
studies physic, law, nor gospel, nor opens a store, nor 
takes to farming, but manifests an incomprehensible 
disposition to be satisfied with what his father left him. 
The principle is excellent, in its general influence, but 
most miserable in its effect on the few that violate it. 
I had a quick sensitiveness to public opinion, and felt 
as if it ranked me with the tavern-haunters and town- 
paupers,—with the drunken poet, who hawked his 
own Fourth of July odes,—and the broken soldier, who 
had been good for nothing since last war. ‘The conse- 
quence of all this, was a piece of light-hearted desper- 
ation. 

I do not over-estimate my notoriety, when I take it 
for granted, that many of my readers must have heard 
of me, in the wild way of life which I adopted. ‘The 
idea of becoming a wandering story teller had been 
suggested, a year or two before, by an encounter with 
several merry vagabonds in a showman’s wagon, where 
they and I had sheltered ourselves during a summer 
shower. ‘The project was not more extravagant than 
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most which a young man forms. Stranger ones are 
executed every day; and not to mention my proto- 
types in the East, and the wandering orators and poets 
whom my own ears have heard, I had the example of 
one illustrious itinerant in the other hemisphere; of 
Goldsmith, who planned and performed his travels 
through France and Italy, on a less promising scheme 
than mine. I took credit to myself for various qualifi- 
cations, mental and personal, suited to the undertak- 
ing. Besides, my mind had latterly tormented me for 
employment, keeping up an irregular activity even in 
sleep, and making me conscious that I must toil, if it 
were but in catching butterflies. But my chief mo- 
tives were discontent with home, and a bitter grudge 
against Parson Thumpcushion, who would rather have 
laid me in my father’s tomb, than seen me either a nov- 
elist or an actor; two characters which I thus hit upon 
a method of uniting. After all, it was not half so 
foolish as if I had written romances, instead of reciting 
them. 

The following pages will contain a picture of my 
vagrant life, intermixed with specimens, generally 
brief and slight, of that great mass of fiction to which 
I gave existence, and which has vanished like cloud- 
shapes. Besides the occasions when I sought a pe- 
cuniary reward, I was accustomed to exercise my nar- 
rative faculty, wherever chance had collected a little 
audience, idle enough to listen. 'These rehearsals were 
useful in testing the strong points of my stories; and, 
indeed, the flow of fancy soon came upon me so abun- 
dantly, that its indulgence was its own reward; though 
the hope of praise, also, became a powerful incitement. 
Since I shall never feel the warm gush of new 
thought, as I did then, let me beseech the reader to 
believe, that my tales were not always so cold as he 
may find them now. With each specimen will be given 
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a sketch of the circumstances in which the story was 
told. Thus my air-drawn pictures will be set in 
frames, perhaps more valuable than the pictures them- 
selves, since they will be embossed with groups of 
characteristic figures, amid the lake and mountain 
scenery, the villages and fertile fields, of our native 
land. But I write the book for the sake of its moral, 
which many a dreaming youth may profit by, though it 
is the experience of a wandering story teller. 


A FLIGHT IN THE FOG 


I set out on my rambles one morning in June, about 
sunrise. ‘The day promised to be fair, though, at that 
early hour, a heavy mist lay along the earth, and set- 
tled, in minute globules, on the folds of my clothes, so 
that I looked precisely as if touched with a hoar-frost. 
The sky was quite obscured, and the trees and houses 
invisible, till they grew out of the fog as I came close 
upon them. ‘There is a hill towards the west, whence 
the road goes abruptly down, holding a level course 
through the village, and ascending an eminence on the 
other side, behind which it disappears. 'The whole 
view comprises an extent of half a mile. Here I 
paused, and, while gazing through the misty veil, it 
partially rose and swept away, with so sudden an effect, 
that a gray cloud seemed to have taken the aspect of 
a small white town. A thin vapor being still diffused 
through the atmosphere, the wreaths and pillars of 
fog, whether hung in air or based on earth, appeared 
not less substantial than the edifices, and gave their 
own indistinctness to the whole. It was singular, that 
such an unromantic scene should look so visionary. 

Half of the parson’s dwelling was a dingy white 
house, and half of it was a cloud; but Squire Moody’s 
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mansion, the grandest in the village, was wholly visi- 
ble, even the lattice-work of the balcony under the 
front window; while, in another place, only two red 
chimneys were seen above the mist, appertaining to 
my own paternal residence, then tenanted by stran- 
gers. I could not remember those with whom I had 
dwelt there, not even my mother. The brick edifice 
of the bank was in the clouds; the foundations of 
what was to be a great block of buildings had van- 
ished, ominously, as it proved; the dry-goods store of 
Mr. Nightingale seemed a doubtful concern: and Do- 
minicus Pike’s tobacco-manufactory an affair of 
smoke, except the splendid image of an Indian chief 
in front. The white spire of the meeting-house as- 
cended out of the densest heap of vapor, as if that 
shadowy base were its only support; or, to give a 
truer interpretation, the steeple was the emblem of 
religion, enveloped in mystery below, yet pointing to 
a cloudless atmosphere, and catching the brightness of 
the east on its gilded vane. 

As I beheld these objects, and the dewy street, with 
grassy intervals and a border of trees between the 
wheel-track and the side-walks, all so indistinct, and 
not to be traced without an effort, the whole seemed 
more like memory than reality. I would have im- 
agined that years had already passed, and I was far 
away, contemplating that dim picture of my native 
place, which I should retain in my mind through the 
mist of time. No tears fell from my eyes among the 
dew-drops of the morning; nor does it occur to me that 
I heaved a sigh. In truth, I had never felt such a de- 
licious excitement, nor known what freedom was till 
that moment, when I gave up my home, and took the 
whole world in exchange, fluttering the wings of my 
spirit, as if I would have flown from one star to an- 
other through the universe. I waved my hand towards 
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the dusky village, bade it a joyous farewell, and turned 
away, to follow any path but that which might lead 
me back. Never was Childe Harold’s sentiment 
adopted in a spirit more unlike his own. 

Naturally enough, I thought of Don Quixote. Rec- 
ollecting how the knight and Sancho had watched for 
auguries, when they took the road to 'Toboso, I began, 
between jest and earnest, to feel a similar anxiety. It 
was gratified, and by a more poetical phenomenon 
than the braying of the dappled ass, or the neigh of 
Rosinante. The sun, then just above the horizon, 
shone faintly through the fog, and formed a species of 
rainbow in the west, bestriding my intended road like 
a gigantic portal. I had never known, before, that a 
bow could be generated between the sunshine and the 
morning mist. It had no brilliancy, no perceptible 
hues; but was a mere unpainted frame-work, as white 
and ghost-like as the lunar rainbow, which is deemed 
ominous of evil. But, with a light heart, to which all 
omens were propitious, I advanced beneath the misty 
archway of futurity. 

I had determined not to enter on my profession 
within a hundred miles of home, and then to cover 
myself with a fictitious name. The first precaution 
was reasonable enough, as otherwise Parson 'Thump- 
cushion might have put an untimely catastrophe to my 
story; but, as nobody would be much affected by my 
disgrace, and all was to be suffered in my own person, 
I know not why I cared about a name. For a week 
or two, I travelled almost at random, seeking hardly 
any guidance, except the whirling of a leaf, at some 
turn of the road, or the green bough, that beckoned 
me, or the naked branch, that pointed its withered 
finger onward. All my care was to be farther from 
home each night than the preceding morning, 
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A FELLOW-TRAVELLER 


One day at noontide, when the sun had burst sud- 
denly out of a cloud and threatened to dissolve me, I 
looked round for shelter, whether of tavern, cottage, 
barn, or shady tree. The first which offered itself was 
a wood, not a forest, but a trim plantation of young 
oaks, growing just thick enough to keep the mass of 
sunshine out, while they admitted a few straggling 
beams, and thus produced the most cheerful gloom im- 
aginable. A brook, so small and clear, and appar- 
ently so cool, that I wanted to drink it up, ran under 
the road through a little arch of stone, without once 
meeting the sun, in its passage from the shade on one 
side to the shade on the other. As there was a step- 
ping-place over the stone-wall, and a path along the 
rivulet, I followed it and discovered its source,—a 
spring gushing out of an old barrel. 

In this pleasant spot, I saw a light pack suspended 
from the branch of a tree, a stick leaning against the 
trunk, and a person seated on the grassy verge of the 
spring, with his back towards me. He was a slender 
figure, dressed in black broadcloth, which was none of 
the finest, nor very fashionably cut. On hearing my 
footsteps, he started up, rather nervously, and, turning 
round, showed the face of a young man about my own 
age, with his finger in a volume which he had been 
reading, till my intrusion. His book was, evidently, a 
pocket Bible. ‘Though I piqued myself, at that period, 
on my great penetration into people’s characters and 
pursuits, I could not decide whether this young man in 
black were an unfledged divine from Andover, a col- 
lege-student, or preparing for college at some acad- 
emy. In either case, I would quite as willingly have 
found a merrier companion; such, for instance, as the 
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comedian with whom Gil Blas shared his dinner, be- 
side a fountain in Spain. 

After a nod, which was duly returned, I made a gob- 
let of oak leaves, filled and emptied it two or three 
times, and then remarked, to hit the stranger’s classi- 
cal associations, that this beautiful fountain ought to 
flow from an urn, instead of an old barrel. He did 
not show that he understood the allusion, and replied, 
very briefly, with a shyness that was quite out of place, 
between persons who met in such circumstances. Had 
he treated my next observation in the same way, we 
should have parted without another word. 

“It is very singular,” said I, “though, doubtless, 
there are good reasons for it, that Nature should 
provide drink so abundantly, and lavish it everywhere 
by the road-side, but so seldom anything to eat. Why 
should not we find a loaf of bread on this tree, as well 
as a barrel of good liquor at the foot of it?” 

“There is a loaf of bread on the tree,” replied the 
stranger, without even smiling at a coincidence which 
made me laugh. “I have something to eat in my 
bundle, and if you can make a dinner with me, you 
shall be welcome.” 

“T accept your offer with pleasure,” said I. “A 
pilgrim, such as I am, must not refuse a providential 
meal,” 

The young man had risen to take his bundle from 
the branch of the tree, but now turned round and re- 
garded me with great earnestness, coloring deeply at 
the same time. However, he said nothing, and pro- 
duced part of a loaf of bread, and some cheese, the 
former being, evidently, home-baked, though some days 
out of the oven. ‘The fare was good enough, with a 
real welcome, such as his appeared to be. After 
spreading these articles on the stump of a tree, he 
proceeded to ask a blessing on our food; an unex- 
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pected ceremony, and quite an impressive one at our 
woodland table, with the fountain gushing beside us, 
and the bright sky glimmering through the boughs; nor 
did his brief petition affect me less, because his embar- 
rassment made his voice tremble. At the end of the meal, 
he returned thanks with the same tremulous fervor. 

He felt a natural kindness for me, after thus reliev- 
ing my necessities, and showed it by becoming less re- 
served. On my part, I professed never to have rel- 
ished a dinner better, and, in requital of the stran- 
ger’s hospitality, solicited the pleasure of his company 
to supper. 

“Where? At your home?” asked he. 

“Yes,” said I, smiling. 

“Perhaps our roads are not the same,” observed he. 

“Oh, I can take any road but one, and yet not miss 
my way,” answered I. “This morning I breakfasted 
at home; I shall sup at home to-night; and a moment 
ago, I dined at home. ‘To be sure, there was a certain 
place which I called home; but I have resolved not to 
see it again, till I have been quite round the globe, and 
enter the street on the east, as I left it on the west. 
In the mean time, I have a home everywhere or no- 
where, just as you please to take it.” 

“Nowhere, then; for this transitory world is not 
our home,” said the young man, with solemnity. “We 
are all pilgrims and wanderers; but it is strange that 
we two should meet.” 

I inquired the meaning of this remark, but could 
obtain no satisfactory reply. But we had eaten salt 
together, and it was right that we should form ac- 
quaintance after that ceremony, as the Arabs of the 
desert do; especially as he had learned something 
about myself, and the courtesy of the country entitled 
me to as much information in return. I asked whither 
he was travelling. 
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“TI do not know,” said he; “but God knows.” 

“That is strange!’ exclaimed I; “not that God 
should know it, but that you should not. And how is 
your road to be pointed out?” 

“Perhaps by an inward conviction,” he replied, 
looking sideways at me, to discover whether I smiled; 
“perhaps by an outward sign.” 

“Then believe me,” said I, “the outward sign is 
already granted you, and the inward conviction ought 
to follow. We are told of pious men in old times, who 
committed themselves to the care of Providence, and 
saw the manifestation of its will in the slightest cir- 
cumstances; as in the shooting of a star, the flight of a 
bird, or the course taken by some brute animal. Some- 
times even a stupid ass was their guide. May not I 
be as good a one?” 

“TI do not know,” said the pilgrim, with perfect sim- 
plicity. 

We did, however, follow the same road, and were 
not overtaken, as I partly apprehended, by the keepers 
of any lunatic asylum in pursuit of a stray patient. 
Perhaps the stranger felt as much doubt of my sanity 
as I did of his, though certainly with less justice; since 
I was fully aware of my own extravagances, while he 
acted as wildly, and deemed it heavenly wisdom. We 
were a singular couple, strikingly contrasted, yet cu- 
riously assimilated, each of us remarkable enough by 
himself, and doubly so in the other’s company. With- 
out any formal compact, we kept together, day after 
day, till our union appeared permanent. Fiven had I 
seen nothing to love and admire in him, I could never 
have thought of deserting one who needed me continu- 
ally; for I never knew a person, nat even a woman, 
so unfit to roam the world in solitude, as he was—so 
painfully shy, so easily discouraged by slight obstacles, 
and so often depressed by a weight within himself. 
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I was now far from my native place, but had not 
yet stepped before the public. A slight tremor seized 
me, whenever I thought of relinquishing the immuni- 
ties of a private character, and giving every man, and 
for money, too, the right, which no man yet possessed, 
of treating me with open scorn. But about a week 
after contracting the above alliance I made my bow 
to an audience of nine persons, seven of whom hissed 
me in a very disagreeable manner, and not without 
good cause. Indeed, the failure was so signal that it 
would have been mere swindling to retain the money, 
which had been paid on my implied contract to give 
its value of amusement; so I called in the door- 
keeper, bade him refund the whole receipts, a mighty 
sum, and was gratified with the round of applause 
by way of offset to the hisses. This event would 
have looked most horrible in anticipation; a thing 
to make a man shoot himself, or run amuck, or hide 
himself in caverns, where he might not see his own 
burning blush; but the reality was not so very hard 
to bear. It is a fact, that 1 was more deeply grieved 
by an almost parallel misfortune, which happened to 
my companion on the same evening. In my own 
behalf, I was angry and excited, not depressed; my 
blood ran quick, my spirits rose buoyantly; and I had 
never felt such a confidence of future success, and de- 
termination to achieve it as at that trying moment. 
I resolved to persevere, if it were only to wring the 
reluctant praise from my enemies. 

Hitherto, [ had immensely underrated the difficul- 
ties of my idle trade; now I recognized, that it de- 
manded nothing short of my whole powers, cultivated 
to the utmost, and exerted with the same prodigality 
as if I were speaking for a great party, or for the 
nation at large, on the floor of the capitol. No talent 
or attainment could come amiss; everything, indeed, 
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was requisite; wide observation, varied knowledge, 
deep thoughts, and sparkling ones; pathos and levity, 
and a mixture of both, like sunshine in a rain-drop; 
lofty imagination, veiling itself in the garb of common 
life; and the practised art which alone could render 
these gifts, and more than these, available. Not that 
I ever hoped to be thus qualified. But my despair 
was no ignoble one; for, knowing the impossibility of 
satisfying myself, even should the world be satisfied, 
I did my best to overcome it, investigated the causes 
of every defect, and strove, with patient stubbornness, 
to remove them in the next attempt. It is one of my 
few sources of pride, that, ridiculous as the object was, 
I followed it up with the firmness and energy of a 
man. 

I manufactured a great variety of plots and skele- 
tons of tales, and kept them ready for use, leaving the 
filling up to the inspiration of the moment; though I 
cannot remember ever to have told a tale which did 
not vary considerably from my pre-conceived idea, and 
acquire a novelty of aspect as often as I repeated it. 
Oddly enough, my success was generally in proportion 
to the difference between the conception and accom- 
plishment. I provided two or more commencements 
and catastrophes to many of the tales, a happy ex- 
pedient, suggested by the double sets of sleeves and 
trimmings, which diversified the suits in Sir Piercy 
Shafton’s wardrobe. But my best efforts had a unity, 
a wholeness, and a separate character, that did not ad- 
mit of this sort of mechanism. 


THE VILLAGE THEATRE 


About the first of September, my fellow-traveller 
and myself arrived at a country town, where a small 
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company of actors, on their return from a summer’s 
campaign in the British Provinces, were giving a 
series of dramatic exhibitions. A moderately sized 
hall of the tavern had been converted into a theatre. 
The performances that evening were The Heir at 
Law, and No Song No Supper, with the recitation 
of Alexander’s Feast between the play and farce. 
The house was thin and dull. But the next day, there 
appeared to be brighter prospects, the play-bills an- 
nouncing at every corner, on the town-pump, and, 
awful sacrilege! on the very door of the meeting-house, 
an Unprecedented Attraction!! After setting forth 
the ordinary entertainments of a theatre, the public 
were informed, in the hugest type that the printing- 
office could supply, that the manager had been fortu- 
nate enough to accomplish an engagement with the 
celebrated Story Teller. He would make his first 
appearance that evening, and recite his famous tale 
of “Mr. Higginbotham’s Catastrophe!” which had 
been received with rapturous applause by audiences 
in all the principal cities. ‘This outrageous flourish 
of trumpets, be it known, was wholly unauthorized 
by me, who had merely made an engagement for 
a single evening, without assuming any more celebrity 
than the little I possessed. As for the tale, it could 
hardly have been applauded by rapturous audiences, 
being as yet an unfilled plot; nor, even when I 
stepped upon the stage, was it decided whether Mr. 
Higginbotham should live or die. 

In two or three places, underneath the flaming bills 
which announced the Story Teller, was pasted a small 
slip of paper, giving notice, in tremulous characters, 
of a religious meeting, to be held at the school-house, 
where, with divine permission, Kliakim Abbott would 
address sinners on the welfare of their immortal souls. 

In the evening, after the commencement of the trag- 
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edy of Douglas, I took a ramble through the town to 
quicken my ideas by active motion. My spirits were 
good, with a certain glow of mind, which I had al- 
ready learned to depend upon as the sure prognostic 
of success. Passing a small and solitary school-house, 
where a light was burning dimly, and a few people 
were entering the door, I went in with them, and saw 
my friend Eliakim at the desk. He had collected 
about fifteen hearers, mostly females. Just as I en- 
tered, he was beginning to pray, in accents so low and 
interrupted, that he seemed to doubt the reception of 
his efforts, both with God and man. ‘There was room 
for distrust, in regard to the latter. At the conclusion 
of the prayer, several of the little audience went out, 
leaving him to begin his discourse under such discour- 
aging circumstances, added to his natural and agoniz- 
ing diffidence. Knowing that my presence on these 
occasions increased his embarrassment, I had stationed 
myself in a dusky place near the door, and now stole 
softly out. 

On my return to the tavern, the tragedy was al- 
ready concluded, and being a feeble one in itself, and 
indifferently performed, it left so much the better 
chance for the Story Teller. The bar was thronged 
with customers, the toddy-stick keeping a continual 
tattoo, while in the hall there was a broad, deep 
buzzing sound, with an occasional peal of impatient 
thunder, all symptoms of an overflowing house and 
an eager audience. I drank a glass of wine and 
water, and stood at the side-scene, conversing with a 
young person of doubtful sex. If a gentleman, how 
could he have performed the singing-girl, the night 
before in No Song No Supper? Or if a lady, why 
did she enact Young Norval, and now wear a green 
coat and white pantaloons, in the character of Little 
Pickle? In either case, the dress was pretty, and the 
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wearer bewitching; so that, at the proper moment, I 
stepped forward, with a gay heart and a bold one; 
while the orchestra played a tune that had resounded 
at many a country ball, and the curtain, as it rose, dis- 
covered something like a country bar-room. Such a 
scene was well enough adapted to such a tale. 

The orchestra of our little theatre consisted of two 
fiddles and a clarionet; but, if the whole harmony of 
the Tremont had been there, it might have swelled in 
vain, beneath the tumult of applause that greeted me. 
The good people of the town, knowing that the world 
contained innumerable persons of celebrity, undreamt 
of by them, took it for granted that I was one, and 
that their roar of welcome was but a feeble echo of 
those which had thundered around me, in lofty thea- 
tres. Such an enthusiastic uproar was never heard; 
each person seemed a Briareus, clapping a hundred 
hands, besides keeping his feet and several cudgels in 
play, with stamping and thumping on the floor; while 
the ladies flourished their white cambric handkerchiefs, 
intermixed with yellow, and red bandanna, like the 
flags of different nations. After such a salutation, 
the celebrated Story Teller felt almost ashamed to 
produce so humble an affair as “Mr. Higginbotham’s 
Catastrophe.” 

(The story itself will be found in “Twice-Told 
Tales.’’) 

This story was originally more dramatic, than as 
here presented, and afforded good scope for mimicry 
and buffoonry; neither of which, to my shame, did I 
spare. I never knew the “magic of a name,” till I 
used that of Mr. Higginbotham; often as I repeated 
it, there were louder bursts of merriment, than those 
which responded to what, in my opinion, were more 
legitimate strokes of humor. ‘The success of the piece 
was incalculably heightened by a stiff cue of horse- 
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hair, which Little Pickle, in the spirit of that mischief- 
loving character, had fastened to my collar, where, 
unknown to me, it kept making the queerest gestures 
of its own, in correspondence with all mine. The au- 
dience, supposing that some enormous joke was 
appended to this long tail behind, were ineffably de- 
lighted and gave way to such a tumult of approbation, 
that, just as the story closed, the benches broke be- 
neath them, and left one whole row of my admirers on 
the floor. Even in that predicament, they continued 
their applause. In after times, when I had grown a 
bitter moralizer, I took this scene for an example, how 
much of fame is humbug; how much the meed of 
what our better nature blushes at; how much an ac- 
cident; how much bestowed on mistaken principles; 
and how small and poor the remnant. From pit and 
boxes there was now a universal call for the Story 
Teller. 

That celebrated personage came not, when they did 
call to him. As I left the stage, the landlord, being 
also the postmaster, had given me a letter, with the 
postmark of my native village, and directed to my 
assumed name, in the stiff old hand-writing of Parson 
Thumpcushion. Doubtless, he had heard of the rising 
renown of the Story Teller, and conjectured at once, 
that such a nondescript luminary could be no other 
than his lost ward. His epistle, though I never read 
it, affected me most painfully. I seemed to see the 
Puritanic figure of my guardian, standing among the 
fripperies of the theatre, and pointing to the players, 
—the fantastic and effeminate men, the painted 
women, the giddy girl in boy’s clothes, merrier than 
modest,—pointing to these with solemn ridicule, and 
eying me with stern rebuke. His image was a type 
of the austere duty, and they of the vanities of life. 

I hastened with the letter to my chamber, and held 
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it unopened in my hand, while the applause of my 
buffoonry yet sounded through the theatre. Another 
train of thought came over me. The stern old man 
appeared again, but now with the gentleness of sor- 
row, softening his authority with love, as a father 
might, and even bending his venerable head, as if to 
say, that my errors had an apology in his own mis- 
taken discipline. I strode twice across the chamber, 
then held the letter in the flame of the candle, and 
beheld it consume, unread. It is fixed in my mind, 
and was so at the time, that he had addressed me in a 
style of paternal wisdom, and love, and reconciliation, 
which I could not have resisted, had I but risked the 
trial. The thought still haunts me, that then I made 
my irrevocable choice between good and evil fate. 

Meanwhile, as this occurrence had disturbed my 
mind, and indisposed me to the present exercise of my 
profession, I left the town, in spite of a laudatory 
critique in the newspaper, and untempted by the lib- 
eral offers of the manager. As we walked onward, 
following the same road, on two such different 
errands, Eliakim groaned in spirit, and labored, with 
tears, to convince me of the guilt and madness of 
my life. 
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A TALE 


“Wilt thou go on with me?”—Sourney,. 
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CHAPTER I 


Our court shall be a little Academy.—SHAKESPEARE. 


In an ancient, though not very populous settlement, 
in a retired corner of one of the New-England States, 
arise the walls of a seminary of learning, which, for 
the convenience of a name, shall be entitled ‘Harley 
College.’ This institution, though the number of its 
years is inconsiderable, compared with the hoar an- 
tiquity of its European sisters, is not without some 
claims to reverence on the score of age; for an almost 
countless multitude of rivals, by many of which its 
reputation has been eclipsed, have sprung up since its 
foundation. At no time, indeed, during an existence 
of nearly a century, has it acquired a very extensive 
fame, and circumstances, which need not be particu- 
larized, have of late years involved it in a deeper ob- 
security. There are now few candidates for the degrees 
that the college is authorized to bestow. On two of 
its annual ‘Commencement Days,’ there has been a 
total deficiency of baccalaureates; and the lawyers 
and divines, on whom Doctorates in their respective 
professions are gratuitously inflicted, are not accus- 
tomed to consider the distinction as an honor. Yet 
the sons of this seminary have always maintained their 
full share of reputation, in whatever paths of life they 
131 
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trod. Few of them, perhaps, have been deep and 
finished scholars; but the college has supplied—what 
the emergencies of the country demanded—a set of 
men more useful in its present state, and whose de- 
ficiency in theoretical knowledge has not been found 
to imply a want of practical ability. 

The local situation of the college, so far secluded 
from the sight and sound of the busy world, is pecul- 
iarly favorable to the moral, if not to the literary 
habits of its students; and this advantage probably 
caused the founders to overlook the inconveniences 
that were inseparably connected with it. The hum- 
ble edifices rear themselves almost at the farthest ex- 
tremity of a narrow vale, which, winding through a 
long extent of hill-country, is well nigh as inaccessible, 
except at one point, as the Happy Valley of Abyssinia. 
A stream, that farther on becomes a considerable river, 
takes its rise at a short distance above the college, and 
affords, along its wood-fringed banks, many shady re- 
treats, where even study is pleasant, and idleness de- 
licious. The neighborhood of the institution is not 
quite a solitude, though the few habitations scarcely 
constitute a village. These consist principally of 
farm-houses,—of rather an ancient date, for the settle- 
ment is much older than the college—and of a little 
inn, which, even in that secluded spot, does not fail of 
a moderate support. Other dwellings are scattered 
up and down the valley; but the difficulties of the soil 
will long avert the evils of a too dense population. 
The character of the inhabitants does not seem—as 
there was perhaps room to anticipate—to be in any 
degree influenced by the atmosphere of Harley Col- 
lege. ‘They are a set of rough and hardy yeomen, 
much inferior, as respects refinement, to the corre- 
sponding classes in most other parts of our country. 
This is the more remarkable, as there is scarcely a 
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family in the vicinity that has not provided, for at least 
one of its sons, the advantages of a ‘liberal education.’ 

Having thus described the present state of Harley 
College, we must proceed to speak of it as it existed 
about eighty years since, when its foundation was re- 
cent and its prospects flattering. At the head of the 
institution, at this period, was a learned and ortho- 
dox Divine, whose fame was in all the churches. He 
was the author of several works which evinced much 
erudition and depth of research; and the public per- 
haps thought the more highly of his abilities from a 
singularity in the purposes to which he applied them, 
that added much to the curiosity of his labors, though 
little to their usefulness. But however fanciful might 
be his private pursuits, Dr. Melmoth, it was uni- 
versally allowed, was diligent and successful in the 
arts of instruction. The young men of his charge 
prospered beneath his eye, and regarded him with an 
affection, that was strengthened by the little foibles 
which occasionally excited their ridicule. The presi- 
dent was assisted in the discharge of his duties by two 
inferior officers, chosen from the alumni of the college, 
who, while they imparted to others the knowledge they 
had already imbibed, pursued the study of Divinity 
under the direction of their principal. Under such 
auspices the institution grew and flourished. Having 
at that time but two rivals in the country (neither of 
them within a considerable distance) it became the 
general resort of the youth of the province in which 
it was situated. For several years in succession, its 
students amounted to nearly fifty,—a number which, 
relatively to the circumstances of the country, was 
very considerable. 

From the exterior of the Collegians, an accurate ob- 
server might pretty safely judge how long they had 
been inmates of those classic walls. ‘The brown cheeks 
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and the rustic dress of some would inform him that 
they had but recently left the plough, to labor in a not 
less toilsome field. The grave look, and the inter- 
mingling of garments of a more classic cut, would 
distinguish those who had begun to acquire the polish 
of their new residence;—and the air of superiority, 
the paler cheek, the less robust form, the spectacles of 
green, and the dress in general of threadbare black, 
would designate the highest class, who were under- 
stood to have acquired nearly all the science their 
Alma Mater could bestow, and to be on the point of 
assuming their stations in the world. There were, it 
is true, exceptions to this general description. A few 
young men had found their way hither from the 

distant seaports; and these were the models of fashion 
’ to their rustic companions, over whom they asserted a 
superiority in exterior accomplishments, which the 
fresh though unpolished intellect of the sons of the 
forest denied them in their literary competitions. A 
third class, differing widely from both the former, 
consisted of a few young descendants of the aborigines, 
to whom an impracticable philanthropy was endeavor- 
ing to impart the benefits of civilization. 

If this institution did not offer all the advantages of 
elder and prouder seminaries, its deficiencies were com- 
pensated to its students by the inculcation of regular 
habits, and of a deep and awful sense of religion, 
which seldom deserted them in their course through 
life. ‘The mild and gentle rule of Dr. Melmoth, like 
that of a father over his children, was more destruc- 
tive to vice than a sterner sway; and though youth 
is never without its follies, they have seldom been 
more harmless than they were here. The students, 
indeed, ignorant of their own bliss, sometimes wished 
to hasten the time of their entrance on the business of 
life; but they found, in after years, that many of their 
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happiest remembrances,—many of the scenes which 
they would with least reluctance live over again,— 
referred to the seat of their early studies. ‘The ex- 
ceptions to this remark were chiefly those whose vices 
had drawn down, even from that paternal government, 
a weighty retribution. 

Dr. Melmoth, at the time when he is to be intro- 
duced to the reader, had borne the matrimonial yoke 
(and in his case it was no light burthen) nearly 
twenty years. The blessing of children, however, 
had been denied him,—a circumstance which he was 
accustomed to consider as one of the sorest trials that 
checkered his pathway; for he was a man of a kind 
and affectionate heart, that was continually seeking 
objects to rest itself upon. He was inclined to be- 
lieve, also, that a common offspring would have ex- 
erted a meliorating influence on the temper of Mrs. 
Melmoth, the character of whose domestic govern- 
ment often compelled him to call to mind such por- 
tions of the wisdom of antiquity, as relate to the 
proper endurance of the shrewishness of woman. 
But domestic comforts, as well as comforts of every 
other kind, have their drawbacks; and so long as 
the balance is on the side of happiness, a wise 
man will not murmur. Such was the opinion of 
Dr. Melmoth; and with a little aid from philosophy 
and more from religion, he journeyed on contentedly 
through life. When the storm was loud by the 
parlor hearth, he had always a sure and quiet retreat 
in his study, and there, in his deep though not al- 
ways useful labors, he soon forgot whatever of disa- 
greeable nature pertained to his situation. This small 
and dark apartment was the only portion of the house, 
to which, since one firmly repelled invasion, Mrs. Mel- 
moth’s omnipotence did not extend. Here (to reverse 
the words of Queen Elizabeth) there was ‘but one 
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master and no mistress’; and that man has little 
right to complain who possesses so much as one cor- 
ner in the world, where he may be happy or miserable, 
as best suits him. In his study, then, the doctor was 
accustomed to spend most of the hours that were un- 
occupied by the duties of his station. The flight of 
time was here as swift as the wind, and noiseless as 
the snow-flake; and it was a sure proof of real happi- 
ness, that night often came upon the student, before he 
knew it was mid-day. 

Dr. Melmoth was wearing towards age, having lived 
nearly sixty years, when he was called upon to as- 
sume a character, to which he had as yet been a 
stranger. He had possessed, in his youth, a very 
dear friend, with whom his education had associated 
him, and who, in his early manhood, had been his 
chief intimate. Circumstances, however, had _ sepa- 
rated them for nearly thirty years, half of which had 
been spent by his friend, who was engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits, in a foreign country. The doctor 
had nevertheless retained a warm interest in the wel- 
fare of his old associate, though the different nature of 
their thoughts and occupations had prevented them 
from corresponding. After a silence of so long 
continuance, therefore, he was surprised by the receipt 
of a letter from his friend, containing a request of a 
most unexpected nature. 

Mr. Langton had married rather late in life, and 
his wedded bliss had been but of short continuance. 
Certain misfortunes in trade, when he was a Benedict 
of three years’ standing, had deprived him of a large 
portion of his property, and compelled him, in order 
to save the remainder, to leave his own country for 
what he hoped would be but a brief residence in an- 
other. But though he was successful in the immedi- 
ate objects of his voyage, circumstances occurred to 
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lengthen his stay far beyond the period which he had 
assigned to it. It was difficult so to arrange his ex- 
tensive concerns, that they could be safely trusted to 
the management of others; and when this was ef- 
fected, there was another not less powerful obstacle to 
his return. His affairs, under his own inspection, 
were so prosperous, and his gains so considerable, 
that, in the words of the old ballad, ‘He set his heart 
to gather gold,’ and to this absorbing passion he sac- 
rificed his domestic happiness. The death of his wife, 
about four years after his departure, undoubtedly con- 
tributed to give him a sort of dread of returning, 
which it required a strong effort to overcome. The 
welfare of his only child he knew would be little af- 
fected by this event; for she was under the protection 
of his sister, of whose tenderness he was well assured. 
But, after a few more years, this sister, also, was 
taken away by death; and then the father felt that 
duty imperatively called upon him to return. He re- 
alized, on a sudden, how much of life he had thrown 
away in the acquisition of what is only valuable as it 
contributes to the happiness of life, and how short a 
time was left him for life’s true enjoyments. Still, 
however, his mercantile habits were too deeply seated 
to allow him to hazard his present prosperity by any 
hasty measures; nor was Mr. Langton, though capa- 
ble of strong affections, naturally liable to manifest 
them violently. It was probable, therefore, that many 
months might yet elapse, before he would again tread 
the shores of his native country. 

But the distant relative, in whose family, since the 
death of her aunt, Ellen Langton had remained, had 
been long at variance with her father, and had unwill- 
ingly assumed the office of her protector. Mr. Lang- 
ton’s request, therefore, to Dr. Melmoth, was, that his 
ancient friend (one of the few friends that time had 
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left him) would be as a father to his daughter, till he 
could himself relieve him of the charge. 

The doctor, after perusing the epistle of his friend, 
lost no time in laying it before Mrs. Melmoth, though 
this was, in truth, one of the very few occasions on 
which he had determined that his will should be abso- 
lute law. The lady was quick to perceive the firmness 
of his purpose; and would not (even had she been par- 
ticularly averse to the proposed measure) hazard her 
usual authority by a fruitless opposition. But, by 
long disuse, she had lost the power of consenting gra- 
ciously to any wish of her husband’s. 

“I see your heart is set upon this matter,” she ob- 
served; “and, in truth, I fear we cannot decently re- 
fuse Mr. Langton’s request. I see little good of such 
a friend, doctor, who never lets one know he is alive, 
till he has a favor to ask.” 

“Nay; but I have received much good at his hand,” 
replied Dr. Melmoth; “and if he asked more of me, it 
should be done with a willing heart. I remember 
in my youth, when my worldly goods were few and ill 
managed (I was a bachelor, then, dearest Sarah, with 
none to look after my household) how many times I 
have been beholden to him. And see,—in his letter 
he speaks of presents, of the produce of the country, 
which he has sent both to you and me.” 

“If the girl were country-bred,” continued the lady, 
“we might give her house-room, and no harm done. 
Nay, she might even be a help to me; for Esther, our 
maid-servant, leaves us at the month’s end. But I 
warrant she knows as little of household matters as 
you do yourself, doctor.” 

“My friend’s sister was well grounded in the re 
familiari,” answered her husband; “and doubtless 
she hath imparted somewhat of her skill to this 
damsel. Besides, the child is of tender years, and 
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will profit much by your instruction and mine.” 

“The child is eighteen years of age, doctor,” ob- 
served Mrs. Melmoth, ‘and she has cause to be thank- 
ful that she will have better instruction than yours.” 

This was a proposition that Dr. Melmoth did not 
choose to dispute; though he perhaps thought, that his 
long and successful experience in the education of the 
other sex might make him an able coadjutor to his wife, 
in the care of Ellen Langton. He determined to jour- 
ney in person to the seaport, where his young charge 
resided, leaving the concerns of Harley College to the 
direction of the two tutors. Mrs. Melmoth, who in- 
deed anticipated with pleasure the arrival of a new 
subject to her authority, threw no difficulties in the 
way of his intention. 'To do her justice, her prepara- 
tions for his journey, and the minute instructions with 
which she favored him, were such as only a woman’s 
true affection could have suggested. The traveller 
met with no incidents important to this tale; and, 
after an absence of about a fortnight, he and Ellen 
Langton alighted from their steeds (for on horseback 
had the journey been performed) in safety at his own 
door. 

If pen could give an adequate idea of Ellen Lang- 
ton’s loveliness, it would achieve what pencil (the pen- 
cils at least of the colonial artists who attempted it) 
never could; for though the dark eyes might be 
painted, the pure and pleasant thoughts that peeped 
through them could only be seen and felt. But de- 
scriptions of beauty are never satisfactory. It must 
therefore be left to the imagination of the reader to 
conceive of something not more than mortal—nor, in- 
deed, quite the perfection of mortality,—but charming 
men the more, because they felt, that, lovely as she 
was, she was of like nature to themselves, 


From the time that Ellen entered Dr. Melmoth’s 
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habitation, the sunny days seemed brighter and the 
cloudy ones less gloomy, than he had ever before 
known them. He naturally delighted in children; 
and Ellen, though her years approached to woman- 
hood, had yet much of the gayety and simple happiness, 
because the innocence, of a child. She consequently 
became the very blessing of his life,—the rich rec- 
reation that he promised himself for hours of literary 
toil. On one occasion, indeed, he even made her 
his companion in the sacred retreat of his study, 
with the purpose of entering upon a course of instruc- 
tion in the learned languages. This measure, however, 
he found inexpedient to repeat; for Ellen, having 
discovered an old romance among his heavy folios, 
contrived, by the charm of her sweet voice, to engage 
his attention therein, till all more important concerns 
were forgotten. 

With Mrs. Melmoth, Ellen was not, of course, so 
great a favorite as with her husband; for women can- 
not, so readily as men, bestow upon the offspring of 
others those affections that nature intended for their 
own; and the doctor’s extraordinary partiality was any- 
thing rather than a pledge of his wife’s. But Ellen 
differed so far from the idea she had previously formed 
of her, as a daughter of one of the principal merchants, 
who were then, as now, like nobles in the land, that 
the stock of dislike which Mrs. Melmoth had provided, 
was found to be totally inapplicable. The young 
stranger strove so hard, too, (and undoubtedly it was 
a pleasant labor) to win her love, that she was success- 
ful, to a degree of which the lady herself was not per- 
haps aware. It was soon seen that her education had 
not been neglected in those points which Mrs. Mel- 
moth deemed most important. ‘The nicer departments 
of cookery, after sufficient proof of her skill, were com- 
mitted to her care; and the doctor’s table was now coy- 
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ered with delicacies, simple indeed, but as tempting 
on account of their intrinsic excellence as of the small 
white hands that made them. By such arts as these 
which in her were no arts, but the dictates of an affec- 
tionate disposition—by making herself useful where it 
was possible, and agreeable on all occasions, Ellen 
gained the love of everyone within the sphere of her 
influence. 

But the maiden’s conquests were not confined to the 
members of Dr. Melmoth’s family. She had numer- 
ous admirers among those, whose situation compelled 
them to stand afar off and gaze upon her loveliness; 
as if she were a star, whose brightness they saw, but 
whose warmth they could not feel. ‘These were the 
young men of Harley College, whose chief opportuni- 
ties of beholding Ellen were upon the Sabbaths, when 
she worshipped with them in the little chapel, which 
served the purposes of a church to all the families of 
the vicinity. There was, about this period, (and the 
fact was undoubtedly attributable to EKllen’s influence) 
a general and very evident decline in the scholarship 
of the college,—especially in regard to the severer 
studies. ‘The intellectual powers of the young men 
seemed to be directed chiefly to the construction of 
Latin and Greek verse, many copies of which, with a 
characteristic and classic gallantry, were strewn in 
the path where Ellen Langton was accustomed to 
walk. ‘They however produced no perceptible effect; 
nor were the aspirations of another ambitious youth, 
who celebrated her perfections in Hebrew, attended 
with their merited success. 

But there was one young man, to whom circum- 
stances, independent of his personal advantages, af- 
forded a superior opportunity of gaining Ellen’s 
favor. He was nearly related to Dr. Melmoth, on 
which account he received his education at Harley 
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College, rather than at one of the English universities, 
to the expenses of which his fortune would have been 
adequate. ‘This connection entitled him to a frequent 
and familiar access to the domestic hearth of the dig- 
nitary,—an advantage of which, since Ellen Langton 
became a member of the family, he very constantly 
availed himself. 

Edward Walcott was certainly much superior, in 
most of the particulars of which a lady takes cogni- 
zance, to those of his fellow students who had come 
under Ellen’s notice. He was tall, and the natural 
grace of his manners had been improved (an advan- 
tage which few of his associates could boast) by early 
intercourse with polished society. His features, also, 
were handsome, and promised to be manly and digni- 
fied when they should cease to be youthful. His char- 
acter as a scholar was more than respectable, though 
many youthful follies, sometimes, perhaps approach- 
ing near to vices, were laid to his charge. But his oc- 
casional derelictions from discipline were not such as 
to create any very serious apprehensions respecting his 
future welfare; nor were they greater than perhaps 
might be expected from a young man who possessed a 
considerable command of money, and who was, besides, 
the fine gentleman of the little community of which he 
was a member,—a character, which generally leads its 
possessor into follies that he would otherwise have 
avoided. 

With this youth Ellen Langton became familiar, 
and even intimate; for he was her only companion, of 
an age suited to her own, and the difference of sex did 
not occur to her as an objection. He was her constant 
companion, on all necessary and allowable occasions, 
and drew upon himself, in consequence, the envy of 
the college. 
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CHAPTER II 


Why, all delights are vain, but that most vain, 
Which, with pain purchased, doth inherit pain; 
As painfully to pore upon a book, 
To seek the light of truth, while truth the while 
Doth falsely blind the eyesight of his look. 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


Own one of the afternoons which afforded to the stu- 
dents a relaxation from their usual labors, Ellen was 
attended by her cavalier in a little excursion over 
the rough bridle roads that led from her new residence. 
She was an experienced equestrian,—a necessary ac- 
complishment at that period, when vehicles of every 
kind were rare. It was now the latter end of spring; 
but the season had hitherto been backward, with only 
a few warm and pleasant days. The present after- 
noon, however, was a delicious mingling of spring and 
summer, forming, in their union, an atmosphere so mild 
and pure, that to breathe was almost a positive happi- 
ness. There was a little alternation of cloud across 
the brow of heaven, but only so much as to render the 
sunshine more delightful. 

The path of the young travellers lay sometimes 
among tall and thick standing trees, and sometimes 
over naked and desolate hills, whence man had taken 
the natural vegetation, and then left the soil to its 
barrenness. Indeed, there is little inducement to a 
cultivator to labor among the huge stones, which there 
peep forth from the earth, seeming to form a con- 
tinued ledge for several miles. A singular contrast to 
this unfavored tract of country is seen in the nar- 
row but luxuriant, though sometimes swampy, strip of 
interval, on both sides of the stream, that, as has been 
noticed, flows down the valley. The light and buoy- 
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ant spirits of Edward Walcott and Ellen rose higher 
as they rode on, and their way was enlivened, wher- 
ever its roughness did not forbid, by their conversa- 
tion and pleasant laughter. But at length Ellen drew 
her bridle, as they emerged from a thick portion of 
the forest, just at the foot of a steep hill. 

“We must have ridden far,” she observed,—‘‘far- 
ther than I thought. It will be near sunset before we 
can reach home.” 

“There are still several hours of daylight,” replied 
Edward Walcott, “and we will not turn back without 
ascending this hill. The prospect from the sum- 
mit is beautiful, and will be particularly so now, in 
this rich sunlight. Come Ellen,—one light touch of 
the whip:—your pony is as fresh as when we started.” 

On reaching the summit of the hill, and looking 
back in the direction in which they had come, they 
could see the little stream, peeping forth many times 
to the daylight, and then shrinking back into the 
shade. Farther on, it became broad and deep, though 
rendered incapable of navigation, in this part of its 
course, by the occasional interruption of rapids. 

“There are hidden wonders, of rock, and precipice, 
and cave, in that dark forest,” said Edward, pointing 
to the space between them and the river. “If it were 
earlier in the day, I should love to lead you there. 
Shall we try the adventure now, Ellen?” 

“Oh no!” she replied; “let us delay no longer. I 
fear I must even now abide a rebuke from Mrs. Mel- 
moth, which I have surely deserved. But who is this, 
who rides on so slowly before us?” 

She pointed to a horseman, whom they had not be- 
fore observed. He was descending the hill; but, as 
his steed seemed to have chosen his own pace, he made 
a very inconsiderable progress. 

“Oh! do you not know him?—But it is scarcely pos- 
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sible you should,” exclaimed her companion. “We 
must do him the good office, Ellen, of stopping his 
progress, or he will find himself at the village, a dozen 
miles farther on, before he resumes his consciousness.” 

“Has he then lost his senses?” inquired Miss Lang- 
ton. 

“Not so, Ellen,—if much Jearning has not made 
him mad,” replied Edward Walcott. “He is a deep 
scholar and a noble fellow, but I fear we shall follow 
him to his grave, erelong. Dr. Melmoth has sent him 
to ride in pursuit of his health. He will never over- 
take it, however, at this pace.” 

As he spoke, they had approached close to the sub- 
ject of their conversation, and Ellen had a moment’s 
space for observation, before he started from the ab- 
straction, in which he was plunged. ‘The result of her 
scrutiny was favorable, yet very painful. 

The stranger could scarcely have attained his twen- 
tieth year, and was possessed of a face and form, such 
as Nature bestows on none but her favorites. There 
was a nobleness on his high forehead, which time 
would have deepened into majesty; and all his fea- 
tures were formed with a strength and boldness, of 
which the paleness, produced by study and confine- 
ment, could not deprive them. ‘The expression of his 
countenance was not a melancholy one;—on the con- 
trary, it was proud and high—perhaps triumphant— 
like one who was a ruler in a world of his own, and 
independent of the beings that surrounded him. But a 
blight, of which his thin, pale cheek and the brightness 
of his eye were alike proofs, seemed to have come over 
him ere his maturity. 

The scholar’s attention was now aroused by the hoof- 
tramps at his side, and starting, he fixed his eyes on 
Ellen, whose young and lovely countenance was full 
of the interest he had excited. A deep blush immedi- 
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ately suffused his cheek, proving how well the glow 
of health would have become it. ‘There was nothing 
awkward, however, in his manner; and soon recov- 
ering his self-possession, he bowed to her and would 
have passed on. 

“Your ride is unusually long, to-day, Fanshawe,” 
observed Edward Walcott. “When may we look for 
your return?” 

The young man again blushed, but answered, with a 
smile that had a beautiful effect upon his countenance, 
“I was not, at the moment, aware in which direction 
my horse’s head was turned. I have to thank you for 
arresting me in a journey, which was likely to prove 
much longer than I intended.” 

The party had now turned their horses, and were 
about to resume their ride, in a homeward direction; 
but Edward perceived that Fanshawe, having lost the 
excitement of intense thought, now looked weary and 
dispirited. 

“Here is a cottage close at hand,’ he observed. 
“We have ridden far, and stand in need of refresh- 
ment. Ellen, shall we alight?” 

She saw the benevolent motive of his proposal, and 
did not hesitate to comply with it. But as they paused 
at the cottage door, she could not but observe, that its 
exterior promised few of the comforts which they re- 
quired. ‘Time and neglect seemed to have conspired 
its ruin, and but for a thin curl of smoke from its 
clay chimney, they could not have believed it to be in- 
habited. A considerable tract of land, in the vicinity 
of the cottage had evidently been, at some former pe- 
riod, under cultivation, but was now overrun by bushes 
and dwarf pines, among which many huge gray rocks, 
ineradicable by human art, endeavored to conceal 
themselves. About half an acre of ground was occu- 
pied by the young blades of Indian corn, at which a 
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half-starved cow gazed wistfully, over the mouldering 
log fence. ‘These were the only agricultural tokens. 
Edward Walcott nevertheless drew the latch of the 
cottage door, after knocking loudly, but in vain. 

The apartment, which was thus opened to their view, 
was quite as wretched, as its exterior had given them 
reason to anticipate. Poverty was there, with all its 
necessary, and unnecessary concomitants. The intrud- 
ers would have retired, had not the hope of affording 
relief detained them. 

The occupants of the small and squalid apartment 
were two women, both of them elderly, and, from the 
resemblance of their features, appearing to be sisters. 
The expression of their countenances, however, was 
very different. One, evidently the younger, was seated 
on the farther side of the large hearth, opposite to the 
door, at which the party stood. She had the sallow 
look of long and wasting illness, and there was an 
unsteadiness of expression about her eyes, that imme- 
diately struck the observer. Yet her face was mild 
and gentle, therein contrasting widely with that of her 
companion. 

The other woman was bending over a smali fire of 
decayed branches, the flame of which was very dispro- 
portionate to the smoke, scarcely producing heat suffi- 
cient for the preparation of a scanty portion of food. 
Her profile, only, was visible to the strangers, though, 
from a slight motion of her eye, they perceived that 
she was aware of their presence. Her features were 
pinched and spare, and wore a look of sullen discon- 
tent, for which the evident wretchedness of her situ- 
ation afforded a sufficient reason. ‘This female, not- 
withstanding her years and the habitual fretfulness, 
that is more wearing than time, was apparently healthy 
and robust, with a dry, leathery complexion. A short 
space elapsed before she thought proper to turn her 
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face towards her visitors, and she then regarded them 
with a lowering eye, without speaking or rising from 
her chair. 

“We entered,’ Edward Walcott began to say, “in 
the hope”;— But he paused, on perceiving that the 
sick woman had risen from her seat, and with slow 
and tottering footsteps was drawing near to him. She 
took his hand in both her own, and, though he shud- 
dered at the touch of age and disease, he did not at- 
tempt to withdraw it. She then perused all his fea- 
tures, with an expression at first of eager and hopeful 
anxiety, which faded by degrees into disappointment. 
Then, turning from him, she gazed into Fanshawe’s 
countenance with the like eagerness, but with the 
same result. Lastly, tottermg back to her chair, she 
hid her face, and wept bitterly. The strangers, though 
they knew not the cause of her grief, were deeply af- 
fected; and Ellen approached the mourner with words 
of comfort, which, more from their tone than their 
meaning, produced a transient effect. 

“Do you bring news of him?” she inquired, raising 
her head. “Will he return to me? Shall I see him 
before I die?” Ellen knew not what to answer, and ere 
she could attempt it, the other female prevented her. 

“Sister Butler is wandering in her mind,” she said, 
“and speaks of one she will never behold again. The 
sight of strangers disturbs her, and you see we have 
nothing here to offer you.” 

The manner of the woman was ungracious, but her 
words were true. ‘They saw that their presence could 
do nothing towards the alleviation of the misery they 
witnessed, and they felt that mere curiosity would not 
authorize a longer intrusion. So soon, therefore, as 
they had relieved, according to their power, the pov- 
erty that seemed to be the least evil of this cottage, 
they emerged into the open air. 
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The breath of heaven felt sweet to them, and re- 
moved a part of the weight from their young hearts, 
which were saddened by the sight of so much wretch- 
edness. Perceiving a pure and bright little fountain, 
at a short distance from the cottage, they approached 
it, and using the bark of a birch-tree as a cup, par- 
took of its cool waters. They then pursued their 
homeward ride with such diligence, that, just as the 
sun was setting, they came in sight of the humble 
wooden edifice, which was dignified with the name of 
Harley College. A golden ray rested upon the spire 
of the little chapel, the bell of which sent its tinkling 
murmur down the valley, to summon the wanderers to 
evening prayers. 

Fanshawe returned to his chamber, that night, and 
lit his lamp as he had been wont to do. ‘The books 
were around him, which had hitherto been to him like 
those fabled volumes of Magic, from which the reader 
could not turn away his eye, till death were the con- 
sequence of his studies. But there were unaccustomed 
thoughts in his bosom, now; and to these, leaning his 
head on one of the unopened volumes, he resigned 
himself. 

He called up in review the years, that, even at his 
early age, he had spent in solitary study,—in conversa- 
tion with the dead,—while he had scorned to mingle 
with the living world, or to be actuated by any of its 
motives. He asked himself, to what purpose was all 
this destructive labor, and where was the happiness of 
superior knowledge? He had climbed but a few steps 
of a ladder that reached to infinity,—he had thrown 
away his life in discovering, that, after a thousand 
such lives, he should still know comparatively nothing. 
He even looked forward with dread—though once the 
thought had been dear to him—to the eternity of 
improvement that lay before him. It seemed now a 
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weary way, without a resting place and without a ter- 
mination; and, at that moment, he would have pre- 
ferred the dreamless sleep of the brutes that perish, 
to man’s proudest attribute, of immortality. 

Fanshawe had hitherto deemed himself unconnected 
with the world, unconcerned in its feelings, and unin- 
fluenced by it in any of his pursuits. In this respect 
he probably deceived himself. If his inmost heart 
could have been laid open, there would have been dis- 
covered that dream of undying fame, which, dream 
as it is, is more powerful than a thousand realities. 
But at any rate, he had seemed, to others and to him- 
self, a solitary being, upon whom the hopes and fears 
of ordinary men were ineffectual. 

But now he felt the first thrilling of one of the 
many ties, that, so long as we breathe the common air 
(and who shall say how much longer?) unite us to our 
kind. The sound of a soft, sweet voice,—the glance of 
a gentle eye,—had wrought a change upon him, and, in 
his ardent mind, a few hours had done the work of 
many. Almost in spite of himself, the new sensation 
was inexpressibly delightful. The recollection of his 
ruined health,—of his habits, so much at variance with 
those of the world,—all the difficulties that reason 
suggested,—were inadequate to check the exulting tide 
of hope and joy. 


CHAPTER III 


And let the aspiring youth beware of love,— 
Of the smooth glance, beware; for *t is too late, 
When on his heart the torrent softness pours. 
Then wisdom prostrate lies, and fading fame 
Dissolves in air away. 
—Tnomson. 


A FEW months passed over the heads of Ellen Langton 
and her admirers, unproductive of events, that, sep- 
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arately, were of sufficient importance to be related. 
The summer was now drawing to a close, and Dr. 
Melmoth had received information that his friend’s 
arrangements were nearly completed, and that, by the 
next home-bound ship, he hoped to return to his native 
country. The arrival of that ship was daily expected. 

During the time that had elapsed since his first 
meeting with Ellen, there had been a change, yet not 
a very remarkable one, in Fanshawe’s habits. He was 
still the same solitary being, so far as regarded his own 
sex, and he still confined himself as sedulously to his 
chamber, except for one hour—the sunset hour—of 
every day. At that period, unless prevented by the 
inclemency of the weather, he was accustomed to tread 
a path that wound along the banks of the stream. He 
had discovered that this was the most frequent scene of 
Ellen’s walks, and this it was that drew him thither. 

Their intercourse was at first extremely slight. A 
bow on the one side, a smile on the other, and a pass- 
ing word from both,—and then the student hurried 
back to his solitude. But, in course of time, oppor- 
tunities occurred for more extended conversation; so 
that, at the period with which this chapter is con- 
cerned, Fanshawe was, almost as constantly as Kdward 
Walcott himself, the companion of Ellen’s walks. 

His passion had strengthened, more than proportion- 
ably to the time that had elapsed since it was con- 
ceived; but the first glow and excitement which at- 
tended it, had now vanished. He had reasoned calmly 
with himself and rendered evident to his own mind 
the almost utter hopelessness of success. He had also 
made his resolution strong, that he would not even en- 
deavor to win Ellen’s love, the result of which, for a 
thousand reasons, could not be happiness. Firm in 
this determination, and confident of his power to ad- 
here to it,—feeling, also, that time and absence could 
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not cure his own passion, and having no desire for 
such a cure,—he saw no reason for breaking off the 
intercourse that was established between Ellen and 
himself. It was remarkable, that, notwithstanding the 
desperate nature of his love, that, or something con- 
nected with it, seemed to have a beneficial effect upon 
his health. There was now a slight tinge of color 
in his cheek, and a less consuming brightness in his 
eye. Could it be that hope, unknown to himself, was 
yet alive in his breast?—that a sense of the possibility 
of earthly happiness was redeeming him from the 
ave? 

Had the character of Ellen Langton’s mind been 
different, there might perhaps have been danger to 
her from an intercourse of this nature, with such a be- 
ing as Fanshawe; for he was distinguished by many 
of those asperities around which a woman’s affection 
will often cling. But she was formed to walk in the 
calm and quiet paths of life, and to pluck the flowers 
of happiness from the wayside where they grow. Sin- 
gularity of character, therefore, was not calculated to 
win her love. She undoubtedly felt an interest in the 
solitary student, and perceiving, with no great exercise 
of vanity, that her society drew him from the destruc- 
tive intensity of his studies, she perhaps felt it a duty 
to exert her influence. But it did not occur to her, 
that her influence had been sufficiently strong to 
change the whole current of his thoughts and feelings. 

Ellen and her two lovers (for both, though perhaps, 
not equally deserved that epithet) had met, as usual, 
at the close of a sweet summer day, and were standing 
by the side of the stream, just where it swept into a 
deep pool. ‘The current, undermining the bank, had 
formed a recess which, according to Edward Walcott, 
afforded at that moment a hiding place to a trout of 
noble size. 
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“Now would I give the world,” he exclaimed, with 
great interest, “for a hook and line,—a fish spear, or 
any piscatorial instrument of death! Look, Ellen, 
you can see the waving of his tail from beneath the 
bank.” 

“Tf you had the means of taking him, I should save 
him from your cruelty, thus,” said Ellen, dropping a 
pebble into the water, just over the fish. “There! he 
has darted down the stream. How many pleasant 
caves and recesses there must be, under these banks, 
where he may be happy! May there not be happi- 
ness in the life of a fish?” she added, turning with a 
smile to Fanshawe. 

“There may,’ he replied, “so long as he lives 
quietly in the caves and recesses of which you speak. 
Yes, there may be happiness, though such as few 
would envy;—but then the hook and line’— 

“Which, there is reason to apprehend, will shortly 
destroy the happiness of our friend the trout,” inter- 
rupted Edward pointing down the stream. “There 
is an angler on his way toward us, who will intercept 
him.” 

“He seems to care little for the sport, to judge by 
the pace at which he walks,” said Ellen. 

“But he sees, now, that we are observing him, and 
is willing to prove that he knows something of the 
art,” replied Edward Walcott. “I should think him 
well acquainted with the stream; for, hastily as he 
walks, he has tried every pool and ripple, where a fish 
usually hides. But that point will be decided when 
he reaches yonder old bare oak-tree.” 

“And how is the old tree to decide the question?’ 
inquired Fanshawe. “It is a species of evidence of 
which I have never before heard.” 

“The stream has worn a hollow under its roots,” 
answered Edward,—‘a most delicate retreat for a 
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trout. Now, a stranger would not discover the spot; 
or, if he did, the probable result of a cast would be the 
loss of hook and line,—an accident that has oc- 
curred to me more than once. If, therefore, this 
angler takes a fish from thence, it follows that he 
knows the stream.” 

They observed the fisher, accordingly, as he kept 
his way up the bank. He did not pause when he 
reached the old leafless oak, that formed with its roots 
an obstruction very common in American streams; 
but, throwing his line with involuntary skill, as he 
passed, he not only escaped the various entanglements, 
but drew forth a fine large fish. 

“There, Ellen, he has captivated your protégé, the 
trout,—or at least one very like him in size,” observed 
Edward. “It is singular,’ he added, gazing earnestly 
at the man. 

“Why is it singular?’ inquired Ellen Langton. 
“This person perhaps resides in the neighborhood, 
and may have fished often in the stream.” 

“Do but look at him, Killen, and judge whether his 
life can have been spent in this lonely valley,” he re- 
plied. “The glow of many a hotter sun than ours has 
darkened his brow; and his step and air have some- 
thing foreign in them, like what we see in sailors, who 
have lived more in other countries than in their own. 
Is it not so, EKllen?—for your education in a seaport 
must have given you skill in these matters. But, 
come,—let us approach nearer.” 

They walked towards the angler, accordingly, who 
still remained under the oak, apparently engaged in 
arranging his fishing tackle. As the party drew nigh, 
he raised his head and threw one quick, scrutinizing 
glance towards them, disclosing, on his part, a set of 
bold and rather coarse features, weather beaten, but 
indicating the age of the owner to be not above thirty. 
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In person he surpassed the middle size, was well set, 
and evidently strong and active. 

“Do you meet with much success, sir?’ inquired 
Edward Walcott, when within a convenient distance 
for conversation. 

“I have taken but one fish,” replied the angler, in 
an accent which his hearer could scarcely determine 
to be foreign, or the contrary. “J am a stranger to 
the stream, and have doubtless passed over many a 
likely place for sport.” 

“You have an angler’s eye, sir,” rejoined Edward. 
“I observed that you made your casts as if you 
had often trod these banks, and I could scarcely have 
guided you better myself.” 

“Yes, I have learnt the art, and I love to practise 
it,’ replied the man. “But will not the young lady 
try her skill?” he continued, casting a bold eye on 
Ellen. “The fish will love to be drawn out by such 
white hands as those.” 

Ellen shrank back, though almost imperceptibly, 
from the free bearing of the man. It seemed meant 
for courtesy, but its effect was excessively disagree- 
able. Edward Walcott, who perceived and coincided 
in Ellen’s feelings, replied to the stranger’s proposal. 

“The young lady will not put the gallantry of the 
fish to the proof, sir,” he said, “and she will therefore 
have no occasion for your own.” 

“T shall take leave to hear my answer from the young 
lady’s own mouth,” answered the stranger, haughtily. 
“If you will step this way, Miss Langton”—here he 
interrupted himself,—‘‘if you will cast the line by 
yonder sunken log, I think you will meet with success.’ 

Thus saying, the angler offered his rod and line to 
Ellen. She at first drew back,—then_ hesitated,—but 
finally held out her hand to receive them. In thus 
complying with the stranger’s request, she was ac- 
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tuated by a desire to keep the peace, which, as her 
notice of Edward Walcott’s crimsoned cheek and 
flashing eye assured her, was considerably endangered. 
The angler led the way to the spot which he had 
pointed out, which, though not at such a distance from 
Ellen’s companions but that words in a common tone 
could be distinguished, was out of the range of a 
lowered voice. 

Edward Walcott and the student remained by the 
oak, the former biting his ip with vexation; the latter, 
whose abstraction always vanished where Ellen was 
concerned, regarding her and the stranger with fixed 
and silent attention. The young men could at first 
hear the words that the angler addressed to Ellen. 
They related to the mode of managing the rod; and 
she made one or two .casts under his direction. <At 
length, however, as if to offer his assistance, the man 
advanced close to her side, and seemed to speak; but 
in so low a tone, that the sense of what he uttered was 
lost, before it reached the oak. But its effect upon 
Ellen was immediate, and very obvious. Her eyes 
flashed, and an indignant blush rose high on_ her 
cheek, giving to her beauty a haughty brightness, of 
which the gentleness of her disposition in general de- 
prived it. ‘The next moment, however, she seemed to 
recollect herself, and restoring the angling rod to its 
owner, she turned away, calmly, and approached her 
companions. 

“The evening breeze grows chill, and mine is a 
dress for a summer day,” she observed. ‘Let us walk 
homeward,” 

“Miss Langton, is it the evening breeze, alone, that 
sends you homeward?” inquired Edward. 

At this moment, the angler, who had resumed and 
seemed to be intent upon his occupation, drew a fish 
from the pool which he had pointed out to Ellen, 
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“T told the young lady,” he exclaimed, “that if she 
would listen to me a moment longer, she would be 
repaid for her trouble;—and here is the proof of my 
words.” 

“Come, let us hasten towards home,” cried Ellen 
eagerly; and she took Edward Walcott’s arm, with a 
freedom that, at another time, would have enchanted 
him. He at first seemed inclined to resist her wishes; 
but complied, after exchanging, unperceived by Ellen, 
a glance with the stranger, the meaning of which the 
latter appeared perfectly to understand. Fanshawe 
also attended her. Their walk towards Dr. Melmoth’s 
dwelling was almost a silent one, and the few words 
that passed between them, did not relate to the adven- 
ture which occupied the thoughts of each. On arriv- 
ing at the house, Ellen’s attendants took leave of her, 
and retired. 

Edward Walcott, eluding Fanshawe’s observation 
with little difficulty, hastened back to the old oak tree. 
From the intelligence with which the stranger had re- 
ceived his meaning glance, the young man had sup- 
posed that he would here await his return. But the 
banks of the stream, upward and downward, so far as 
his eye could reach, were solitary. He could see only 
his own image in the water, where it swept into a silent 
depth; and could hear only its ripple, where stones and 
sunken trees impeded its course. ‘The object of his 
search might indeed have found concealment among 
the tufts of alders, or in the forest that was near at 
hand; but thither it was in vain to pursue him. The 
angler had apparently set little store by the fruits of 
his assumed occupation; for the last fish that he had: 
taken lay yet alive on the bank, gasping for the ele- 
ment to which Edward was sufficiently compassionate 
to restore him. After watching him as he glided down 
the stream, making feeble efforts to resist its current, 
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the youth turned away, and sauntered slowly towards 
the college. 

Ellen Langton, on her return from her walk, found 
Dr. Melmoth’s little parlor unoccupied, that gentle- 
man being deeply engaged in his study, and his lady 
busied in her domestic affairs. The evening, notwith- 
standing Ellen’s remark concerning the chillness of 
the breeze, was almost sultry, and the windows of the 
apartment were thrown open. At one of these, which 
looked into the garden, she seated herself, tistening 
almost unconsciously to the monotonous music of a 
thousand insects, varied, occasionally, by the voice of a 
whippoorwill, who, as the day departed, was just com- 
mencing his song. A dusky tint, as yet almost im- 
perceptible, was beginning to settle on the surround- 
ing objects, except where they were opposed to the 
purple and golden clouds, which the vanished sun had 
made the brief inheritors of a portion of his brightness. 
In these gorgeous vapors, Ellen’s fancy, in the interval 
of other thoughts, pictured a fairy land, and longed 
for wings to visit it. 

But as the clouds lost their brilliancy, and assumed 
first a dull purple, and then a sullen gray tint, Ellen’s 
thoughts recurred to the adventure of the angler, 
which her imagination was inclined to invest with an 
undue singularity. It was, however, sufficiently un- 
accountable, that an entire stranger should venture to 
demand of her a private audience; and she assigned, 
in turn, a thousand motives for such a request, none 
of which were in any degree satisfactory. Her most 
prevailing thought, though she could not justify it to 
her reason, inclined her to believe that the angler was 
a messenger from her father. But wherefore he should 
deem it necessary to communicate any intelligence, 
that he might possess, only by means of a private in- 
terview, and without the knowledge of her friends, 
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was a mystery she could not solve. In this view of 
the matter, however, she half regretted that her in- 
stinctive delicacy had impelled her so suddenly to 
break off their conference, admitting, in the secrecy 
of her own mind, that, if an opportunity were again 
to occur, it might not again be shunned. As if that 
unuttered thought had power to conjure up its object, 
she now became aware of a form, standing in the gar- 
den, at a short distance from the window, where she 
sat. The dusk had deepened, during Ellen’s abstrac- 
tion, to such a degree, that the man’s features were 
not perfectly distinguishable; but the maiden was not 
long in doubt of his identity, for he approached, and 
spoke in the same low tone in which he had addressed 
her, when they stood by the stream. 

“Do you still refuse my request, when its object is 
but your own good, and that of one who should be 
most dear to you?” he asked. 

Ellen’s first impulse had been, to cry out for assist- 
ance—her second was, to fly;—but rejecting both these 
measures, she determined to remain, endeavoring to 
persuade herself that she was safe. The quivering of 
her voice, however, when she attempted to reply, be- 
trayed her apprehensions. 

“T cannot listen to such a request from a stranger,” 
she said. “If you bring news from—from my father, 
why is it not told to Dr. Melmoth?”’ 

“Because what I have to say is for your ear alone,” 
was the reply; “and if you would avoid misfortune 
now, and sorrow hereafter, you will not refuse to hear 
Ne: 5 

‘And does it concern my father?’ asked Ellen, 
eagerly. 

“It does—most deeply,” answered the stranger. 

She meditated a moment, and then replied, “I will 
not refuse,—I will hear—but speak quickly.” 
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“We are in danger of interruption in this place,— 
and that would be fatal to my errand,” said the 
stranger. “I will await you in the garden.” 

With these words, and giving her no opportunity 
for reply, he drew back, and his form faded from her 
eyes. This precipitate retreat from argument was the 
most probable method, that he could have adopted, of 
gaining his end. He had awakened the strongest in- 
terest in Ellen’s mind, and he calculated justly, in 
supposing that she would consent to an interview upon 
his own terms. 

Dr. Melmoth had followed his own fancies in the 
mode of laying out his garden; and, in consequence, 
the plan that had undoubtedly existed in his mind, was 
utterly incomprehensible to every one but himself. It 
was an intermixture of kitchen and flower garden,—a 
labyrinth of winding paths, bordered by hedges and 
impeded by shrubbery. Many of the original trees 
of the forest were still flourishing among the exotics, 
which the doctor had transplanted thither. It was 
not without a sensation of fear, stronger than she had 
ever before experienced, that Ellen Langton found 
herself in this artificial wilderness, and in the presence 
of the mysterious stranger. ‘The dusky light deepened 
the lines of his dark, strong features, and Ellen 
fancied that his countenance wore a wilder and a 
fiercer look, than when she had met him by the 
stream. He perceived her agitation, and addressed 
her in the softest tones of which his voice was capable. 

“Compose yourself,” he said, “you have nothing 
to fear from me. But we are in open view from the 
house, where we now stand; and discovery would not 
be without danger, to both of us.” 

“No eye can see us here,” said Ellen, trembling at 
the truth of her own observation, when they stood 
beneath a gnarled, low-branched pine, which Dr, Mel- 
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moth’s ideas of beauty had caused him to retain in his 
garden. “Speak quickly; for I dare follow you no 
farther.” 

The spot was indeed sufficiently solitary, and the 
stranger delayed no longer to explain his errand. 

“Your father,” he began,—‘‘do you not love him? 
Would you do aught for his welfare?’ 

“Everything that a father could ask, I would do,” 
exclaimed Ellen, eagerly. “Where is my father; and 
when shall I meet him?’ 

“It must depend upon yourself, whether you shall 
meet him in a few days or never.” 

“Never!” repeated Ellen. “Is he ill?—Is he in 
danger?” 

“He is in danger,” replied the man; “but not from 
illness. Your father is a ruined man. Of all his 
friends, but one remains to him. That friend has 
travelled far, to prove if his daughter has a daughter’s 
affection.” 

“And what is to be the proof?’ asked Ellen, with 
more calmness than the stranger had anticipated; for 
she possessed a large fund of plain sense, which re- 
volted against the mystery of these proceedings. Such 
a course, too, seemed discordant with her father’s 
character, whose strong mind and almost cold heart 
were little likely to demand, or even to pardon, the 
romance of affection. 

“This letter will explain,” was the reply to Ellen’s 
question. “You will see that it is in your father’s 
hand; and that may gain your confidence, though I 
am doubted.” 

She received the letter, and many of her suspicions 
of the stranger’s truth were vanquished by the ap- 
parent openness of his manner. He was preparing 
to speak further, but paused,—for a footstep was now 
heard, approaching from the lower part of the garden. 
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From their situation, at some distance from the 
path, and in the shade of the tree, they had a fair 
chance of eluding discovery from any unsuspecting 
passenger; and when Ellen saw that the intruder was 
Fanshawe, she hoped that his usual abstraction would 
assist their concealment. 

But, as the student advanced along the path, his air 
was not that of one, whose deep, inward thoughts 
withdrew his attention from all outward objects. He 
rather resembled the hunter, on the watch for his 
game; and while he was yet at a distance from Ellen, 
a wandering gust of wind waved her white garment, 
and betrayed her. 

“It is as I feared,’ said Fanshawe to himself. He 
then drew nigh, and addressed Ellen with a calm 
authority that became him well, notwithstanding that 
his years scarcely exceeded her own. “Miss Lang- 
ton,” he inquired, “what do you here, at such an hour, 
and with such a companion?” 

Ellen was sufficiently displeased at what she deemed 
the unauthorized intrusion of Fanshawe in her affairs; 
but his imposing manner and her own confusion pre- 
vented her from replying. 

“Permit me to lead you to the house,” he continued, 
in the words of a request, but in the tone of a com- 
mand. “The dew hangs dank and heavy on these 
branches, and a longer stay would be more danger- 
ous than you are aware.” 

Ellen would fain have resisted; but, though the 
tears hung as heavy on her eyelashes, between shame 
and anger, as the dew upon the leaves, she felt com- 
pelled to accept the arm that he offered her. But the 
stranger, who, since Fanshawe’s approach, had _ re- 
mained a little apart, now advanced. 

“You speak as one in authority, young man,” he 
said. “Have you the means of compelling obedience? 
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Does your power extend to men?—Or do you rule 
only over simple girls? Miss Langton is under my 
protection, and, till you can bend me to your will, 
she shall remain so.” 

Fanshawe turned, calmly, and fixed his eye on the 
stranger. “Retire, sir,” was all he said. 

Ellen almost shuddered, as if there were a mysteri- 
ous and unearthly power in Fanshawe’s voice; for she 
saw that the stranger endeavored in vain, borne down 
by the influence of a superior mind, to maintain the 
boldness of look and bearing, that seemed natural to 
him. He at first made a step forward,—then muttered 
a few half audible words;—but, quailing at length be- 
neath the young man’s bright and steady eye, he 
turned and slowly withdrew. 

Fanshawe remained silent, a moment, after his oppo- 
nent had departed; and when he next spoke, it was 
in a tone of depression. Ellen observed, also, that his 
countenance had lost its look of pride and authority; 
and he seemed faint and exhausted. The occasion 
that called forth his energies had passed; and they 
had left him. 

“Forgive me, Miss Langton,” he said, almost hum- 
bly, “af my eagerness to serve you has led me too far. 
There is evil in this stranger, more than your pure 
mind can conceive. I know not what has been his 
errand; but let me entreat you to put confidence in 
those to whose care your father has intrusted you. 
Or if IL—or—or Edward Walcott;— But I have 
no right to advise you; and your own calm thoughts 
will guide you best.” 

He said no more; and, as Ellen did not reply, they 
reached the house, and parted in silence. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The seeds by nature planted 
Take a deep root i th’ soil, and though for a time 
The trenchant share and tearing harrow may 
Sweep all appearance of them from the surface, 
Yet, with the first warm rains of Spring, they’ll shoot, 
And with their rankness smother the good grain. 
Heaven grant, it may n’t be so with him. 

—RIcuHes. 


THE scene of this tale must now be changed to the 
little Inn, which at that period, as at the present, was 
situated in the vicinity of Harley College. The site 
of the modern establishment is the same with that of 
the ancient, but everything of the latter, that had 
been built by hands, has gone to decay and been re- 
moved, and only the earth, beneath and around it, re- 
mains the same. The modern building, a house of 
two stories, after a lapse of twenty years, is yet unfin- 
ished. On this account, it has retained the appella- 
tion of the “new Inn,” though, like many who have 
frequented it, it has grown old ere its maturity. Its 
dingy whiteness and its apparent superfluity of win- 
dows (many of them being closed with rough boards) 
give it somewhat of a dreary look, especially in a wet 
day. 

The ancient Inn was a house, of which the eaves ap- 
proached within about seven feet of the ground, while 
the roof, sloping gradually upward, formed an angle 
at several times that height. It was a comfortable 
and pleasant abode to the weary traveller, both in 
summer and winter; for the frost never ventured 
within the sphere of its huge hearths; and it was pro- 
tected from the heat of the sultry season by three large 
elms that swept the roof with their long branches and 
seemed to create a breeze where there was not one. 
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The device upon the sign, suspended from one of these 
trees, was a Hand, holding a long necked Bottle, and 
was much more appropriate than the present unmean- 
ing representation, of a Black Eagle. But it is neces- 
sary to speak rather more at length of the Landlord, 
than of the house over which he presided. 

Hugh Crombie was one, for whom most of the wise 
men, who considered the course of his early years, had 
predicted the gallows as an end, before he should arrive 
at middle age. That these prophets of ill had been 
deceived was evident from the fact, that the doomed 
man had now passed the fortieth year, and was in 
more prosperous circumstances than most of those who 
had wagged their tongues against him. Yet the fail- 
ure of their forebodings was more remarkable than 
their fulfilment would have been. 

He had been distinguished almost from his earliest 
infancy by those precocious accomplishments, which, 
because they consist in an imitation of the vices and 
follies of maturity, render a boy the favorite plaything 
of men. He seemed to have received from nature the 
convivial talents, which, whether natural or acquired, 
are a most dangerous possession; and before his twelfth 
year he was the welcome associate of all the idle and 
dissipated of his neighborhood, and especially of those 
who haunted the tavern of which he had now become 
the landlord. Under this course of education Hugh 
Crombie grew to youth and manhood; and the lovers 
of good words could only say in his favor, that he was 
a greater enemy to himself than to any one else, and 
that, if he should reform, few would have a better 
chance of prosperity than he. 

The former clause of this modicum of praise (if 
praise it may be termed) was indisputable; but it may 
be doubted, whether, under any circumstances where 
his success depended on his own exertions, Hugh would 
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have made his way well through the world. He was 
one of those unfortunate persons, who, instead of be- 
ing perfect in any single art or occupation, are super- 
ficial in many, and who are supposed to possess a 
larger share of talent than other men, because it con- 
sists of numerous scraps instead of a single mass. 
He was partially acquainted with most of the manual 
arts that gave bread to others; but not one of them, 
nor all of them, would give bread to him. By some 
fatality, the only two of his multifarious accomplish- 
ments, in which his excellence was generally conceded, 
were both calculated to keep him poor rather than to 
make him rich. He was a musician and a poet. 

There are yet remaining, in that portion of the coun- 
try, many ballads and songs—set to their own pe- 
culiar tunes—the authorship of which is attributed 
to him. In general, his productions were upon sub- 
jects of local and temporary interest, and would con- 
sequently require a bulk of explanatory notes, to ren- 
der them interesting or intelligible to the world at 
large. A considerable proportion of the remainder 
are Anacreontics;—though, in their construction, Hugh 
Crombie imitated neither the Teian nor any other 
bard. These latter have generally a coarseness and 
sensuality, intolerable to minds even of no very fastidi- 
ous delicacy. But there are two or three simple little 
songs, into which a feeling and a natural pathos have 
found their way, that still retain their influence over 
the heart. These, after two or three centuries, may 
perhaps be precious to the collectors of our early po- 
etry. At any rate, Hugh Crombie’s effusions, tavern- 
haunter and vagrant though he was, have gained a 
continuance of fame (confined, indeed, to a narrow 
section of the country) which many, who called them- 
selves poets then, and would have scorned such a 
brother, have failed to equal. 
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During the long winter evenings, when the farmers 
were idle round their hearths, Hugh was a courted 
guest; for none could while away the hours more skil- 
fully than he. ‘The winter therefore was his season 
of prosperity; in which respect he differed from the 
butterflies and useless insects, to which he otherwise 
bore a resemblance. During the cold months, a very 
desirable alteration for the better, appeared in his out- 
ward man. His cheeks were plump and sanguine, 
his eyes bright and cheerful, and the tip of his nose 
glowed with a Bardolphian fire,—a flame, indeed, 
which Hugh was so far a vestal as to supply with its 
necessary fuel, at all seasons of the year. But as the 
spring advanced, he assumed a lean and sallow look, 
wilting and fading in the sunshine, that brought life 
and joy to every animal and vegetable except himself. 
His winter patrons eyed him with an austere regard, 
and some even practised upon him the modern and 
fashionable courtesy of the “cut direct.” 

Yet, after all, there was good, or something that Na- 
ture intended to be so, in the poor outcast,—some 
lovely flowers, the sweeter even for the weeds that 
choked them. An instance of this was his affection 
for an aged father, whose whole support was the bro- 
ken reed—his son. Notwithstanding his own neces- 
sities, Hugh contrived to provide food and raiment for 
the old man,—how, it would be difficult to say, and 
perhaps as well not to inquire. He also exhibited 
traits of sensitiveness to neglect and insult, and of 
gratitude for favors; both of which feelings a course 
of life like his is usually quick to eradicate. 

At length the restraint, for such his father had ever 
been, upon Hugh Crombie’s conduct, was removed 
by death; and then the wise men and the old began 
to shake their heads; and they who took pleasure in 
the follies, vices, and misfortunes of their fellow- 
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creatures, looked for a speedy gratification. They 
were disappointed, however; for Hugh had apparently 
determined, that, whatever might be his catastrophe, 
he would meet it among strangers, rather than at 
home. Shortly after his father’s death, he disappeared 
altogether from the vicinity; and his name became, in 
the course of years, an unusual sound, where once the 
lack of other topics of interest had given it a consider- 
able degree of notoriety. Sometimes, however, when 
the winter blast was loud round the lonely farm-house, 
its inmates remembered him who had so often chased 
away the gloom of such an hour, and, though with 
little expectation of its fulfilment, expressed a wish to 
behold him again. 

Yet that wish, formed perhaps because it appeared 
so desperate, was finally destined to be gratified. One 
summer evening, about two years previous to the 
period of this tale, a man of sober and staid deport- 
ment, mounted upon a white horse, arrived at the 
Hand and Bottle, to which some civil or military meet- 
ing had chanced that day to draw most of the inhab- 
itants of the vicinity. The stranger was well, though 
plainly dressed, and anywhere but in a retired coun- 
try town, would have attracted no particular attention; 
but here, where a traveller was not of every day occur- 
rence, he was soon surrounded by a little crowd, who, 
when his eye was averted, seized the opportunity dili- 
gently to peruse his person. He was rather a thick- 
set man, but with no superfluous flesh; his hair was 
of iron-gray; he had a few wrinkles; his face was so 
deeply sunburnt, that, excepting a half smothered glow 
on the tip of his nose, a dusky yellow was the only 
apparent hue. As the people gazed, it was observed 
that the elderly men, and the men of substance, gat 
themselves silently to their steeds, and hied homeward 
with an unusual degree of haste; till at length the inn 
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was deserted, except by a few wretched objects to 
whom it was a constant resort. ‘These, instead of re- 
treating, drew closer to the traveller, peeping anxiously 
into his face, and asking, ever and anon, a question, in 
order to discover the tone of his voice. At length, 
with one consent, and as if the recognition had at 
once burst upon them, they hailed their old boon com- 
panion, Hugh Crombie, and leading him into the inn, 
did him the honor to partake of a cup of welcome at 
his expense. 

But, though Hugh readily acknowledged the not 
very reputable acquaintances, who alone acknowledged 
him, they speedily discovered that he was an altered 
man. He partook with great moderation of the liquor, 
for which he was to pay; he declined all their flatter- 
ing entreaties for one of his old songs; and, finally, 
being urged to engage in a game at all-fours, he calmly 
observed, almost in the words of an old clergyman, on 
a like occasion, that his principles forbade a profane 
appeal to the decision by lot. 

On the next sabbath, Hugh Crombie made his ap- 
pearance at public worship, in the chapel of Harley 
College, and here his outward demeanor was unex- 
ceptionally serious and devout,—a praise, which, on 
that particular occasion, could be bestowed on few be- 
sides. From these favorable symptoms, the old estab- 
lished prejudices against him began to waver; and, as 
he seemed not to need, and to have no intention to ask, 
the assistance of any one, he was soon generally ac- 
knowledged by the rich, as well as by the poor. His 
account of his past life and of his intentions for the 
future was brief, but not unsatisfactory. He said, 
that, since his departure, he had been a seafaring man, 
and that, having acquired sufficient property to render 
him easy in the decline of his days, he had returned 
to live and die in the town of his nativity. 
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There was one person, and the one whom Hugh was 
most interested to please, who seemed perfectly satis- 
fied of the verity of his reformation. This was the 
landlady of the inn, whom, at his departure, he had 
left a gay, and even at thirty-five, a rather pretty 
wife, and whom, on his return, he found a widow of 
fifty, fat, yellow, wrinkled, and a zealous member of 
the church. She, like others, had at first cast a cold 
eye on the wanderer; but it shortly became evident, 
to close observers, that a change was at work in the 
pious matron’s sentiments, respecting her old acquaint- 
ance. She was now careful to give him his morning 
dram from her own peculiar bottle,—to fill his pipe 
from her private box of Virginia,—and to mix for 
him the sleeping cup in which her late husband had 
delighted. Of all these courtesies Hugh Crombie did 
partake, with a wise and cautious moderation, that, 
while it proved them to be welcome, expressed his 
fear of trespassing on her kindness. For the sake of 
brevity, it shall suffice to say, that, about six weeks 
after Hugh’s return, a writing appeared on one of the 
elm-trees in front of the tavern, (where, as the place 
of greatest resort, such notices were usually displayed) 
setting forth, that marriage was intended between 
Hugh Crombie and the Widow Sarah Hutchins. And 
the ceremony, which made Hugh a landholder, a house- 
holder, and a substantial man, in due time took place. 

As a landlord, his general conduct was very praise- 
worthy. He was moderate in his charges, and atten- 
tive to his guests; he allowed no gross and evident 
disorders in his house, and practised none himself; he 
was kind and charitable to such as needed food and 
lodging, and had not wherewithal to pay,—for with 
these his experience had doubtless given him a fellow- 
feeling. He was also sufficiently attentive to his wife; 
though it must be acknowledged that the religious zeal, 
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which had had a considerable influence in gaining her 
affections, grew, by no moderate degrees, less fervent. 
It was whispered, too, that the new landlord could, 
when time, place, and company were to his mind, up- 
raise a song as merrily, and drink a glass as jollily 
as in the days of yore. These were the weightiest 
charges that could now be brought against him; and 
wise men thought, that, whatever might have been the 
evil of his past life, he had returned with a desire 
(which years of vice, if they do not sometimes produce, 
do not always destroy) of being honest if opportunity 
should offer ;—and Hugh had certainly a fair one. 

On the afternoon previous to the events related in 
the last chapter, the personage, whose introduction to 
the reader has occupied so large a space, was seated 
under one of the elms, in front of his dwelling. ‘The 
bench which now sustained him, and on which were 
carved the names of many former occupants, was 
Hugh Crombie’s favorite lounging place, unless when 
his attentions were required by his guests. No de- 
mand had that day been made upon the hospitality of 
the Hand and Bottle, and the landlord was just then 
murmuring at the unfrequency of employment. The 
slenderness of his profits, indeed, were no part of his 
concern; for the Widow Hutchins’ chief income was 
drawn from her farm, nor was Hugh ever miserly in- 
clined. But his education and habits had made him 
delight in the atmosphere of the Inn, and in the society 
of those who frequented it; and of this species of en- 
joyment his present situation certainly did not afford 
an overplus. 

Yet had Hugh Crombie an enviable appearance of 
indolence and ease, as he sat under the old tree, pollut- 
ing the sweet air with his pipe, and taking occasional 
draughts from a brown jug, that stood near at hand. 
The basis of the potation contained in this vessel, was 
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harsh old cider, from the Widow’s own orchard; but 
its coldness and acidity were rendered innocuous by 
a due proportion of yet older brandy. ‘The result of 
this mixture was extremely felicitous, pleasant to the 
taste, and producing a tingling sensation on the coats 
of the stomach, uncommonly delectable to so old a 
toper as Hugh. 

The landlord cast his eye, ever and anon, along the 
road that led down the valley in the direction of the 
village; and at last, when the sun was wearing west- 
ward, he discovered the approach of a horseman. He 
immediately replenished his pipe, took a long draught 
from the brown jug, summoned the ragged youth who 
officiated in most of the subordinate departments of 
the Inn, and who was now to act as ostler; and then 
prepared himself for confabulation with his guest. 

“He comes from the sea-coast,” said Hugh to him- 
self, as the traveller emerged into open view on the 
level road. “He is two days in advance of the post, 
with its news of a fortmght old. Pray heaven, he 
prove communicative!” ‘Then as the stranger drew 
nigher, “One would judge that his dark face had seen 
as hot a sun as mine. He has felt the burning breeze 
of the Indies, East and West, I warrant him. Ah, 
I see we shall send away the evening merrily! Not 
a penny shall come out of his purse,—that is, if 
his tongue runs ghibly. Just the man I was praying 
for— Now may the devil take me if he is!’ inter- 
rupted Hugh, in accents of alarm, and starting from 
his seat. He composed his countenance, however, 
with the power that long habit and necessity had 
given him over his emotions, and again settled himself 
quietly on the bench. 

The traveller, coming on at a moderate pace, 
alighted and gave his horse to the ragged ostler. 
He then advanced towards the door near which Hugh 
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was seated, whose agitation was manifested by no per- 
ceptible sign, except by the shorter and more frequent 
puffs with which he plied his pipe. Their eyes did 
not meet till just as the stranger was about to enter, 
when he started apparently with a surprise and alarm 
similar to those of Hugh Crombie. He recovered 
himself, however, sufficiently to return the nod of rec- 
ognition with which he was favored, and immediately 
entered the house, the landlord following. 

“This way, if you please, sir,” said Hugh. “You 
will find this apartment cool and retired.” 

He ushered his guest into a small room, the win- 
dows of which were darkened by the creeping plants 
that clustered round them. Entering and closing the 
door, the two gazed at each other, a little space, with- 
out speaking. ‘The traveller first broke silence. 

“Then this is your living self, Hugh Crombie?” he 
said. ‘The landlord extended his hand as a practical 
reply to the question. The stranger took it, though 
with no especial appearance of cordiality. 

“Ay, this seems to be flesh and blood,” he said, in 
the tone of one who would willingly have found it 
otherwise. “And how happens this, friend Hugh? 
I little thought to meet you again in this life. When 
I last heard from you, your prayers were said, and 
you were bound for a better world.” 

“There would have been small danger of your meet- 
ing me there,” observed the landlord, dryly. 

“It is an unquestionable truth, Hugh,” replied the 
traveller. “For which reason I regret that your voy- 
age was delayed.” 

“Nay, that is a hard word to bestow on your old 
comrade,” said Hugh Crombie. “The world is wide 
enough for both of us, and why should you wish me 
out of it?” 

“Wide as it is,” rejoined the stranger, “we have 
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stumbled against each other,—to the pleasure of 
neither of us, if I may judge from your countenance. 
Methinks I am not a welcome guest at Hugh Crom- 
bies on,” 

“Your welcome must depend on the cause of your 
coming and the length of your stay,” replied the land- 
lord. 

“And what if I come to settle down among these 
quiet hills where I was born?” inquired the other. 
“What if I, too, am weary of the life we have led,— 
or afraid, perhaps, that it will come to too speedy an 
end? Shall I have your good word, Hugh, to set me 
up in an honest way of life? Or will you make me a 
partner in your trade, since you know my qualifica- 
tions? A pretty pair of publicans should we be, and 
the quart pot would have little rest between us.” 

“It may be as well to replenish it now,” observed 
Hugh, stepping to the door of the room and giving 
orders accordingly. “A meeting between old friends 
should never be dry. But for the partnership, it is a 
matter in which you must excuse me. Heaven knows, 
I find it hard enough to be honest, with no tempter 
but the devil and my own thoughts; and if I have 
you also to contend with, there is little hope of me.” 

“Nay, that is true. Your good resolutions were 
always like cobwebs, and your evil habits like five inch 
cables,” replied the traveller. “I am to understand, 
then, that you refuse my offer?” 

“Not only that,—but if you have chosen this valley 
as your place of rest, Dame Crombie and I must look 
through the world for another. But, hush,—here 
comes the wine.” 

The ostler, in the performance of another part of 
his duty, now appeared, bearing a measure of the liquor 
that Hugh had ordered. The wine of that period, ow- 
ing to the comparative lowness of the duties, was of 
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more moderate price than in the mother country, and of 
purer, and better quality than at the present day. 

“The stuff is well chosen, Hugh,” observed the 
guest, after a draught large enough to authorize an 
opinion. “You have most of the requisites for your 
present station, and I should be sorry to draw you 
from it. I trust there will be no need.” 

“Yet you have a purpose in your journey hither,” 
observed his comrade. 

“Yes,—and you would fain be informed of it,” re- 
plied the traveller. He arose and walked once or 
twice across the room; then seeming to have taken 
his resolution, he paused and fixed his eye steadfastly 
on Hugh Crombie. “I could wish, my old acquaint- 
ance,’ he said, “that your lot had been cast any- 
where rather than here. Yet if you choose it, you 
may do me a good office, and one that shall meet with 
a good reward. Can I trust you?” 

“My secrecy, you can,” answered the host, “but 
nothing farther. I know the nature of your plans, 
and whither they would lead me, too well to engage in 
them. To say the truth, since it concerns not me, I 
have little desire to hear your secret.” 

“And I as little to tell it, I do assure you,” rejoined 
the guest. “I have always loved to manage my af- 
fairs myself, and to keep them to myself. It is a good 
rule, but it must sometimes be broken. And now, 
Hugh, how is it that you have become possessed of 
this comfortable dwelling and of these pleasant fields?” 

“By my marriage with the Widow Sarah Hutch- 
ins,’ replied Hugh Crombie, staring at a question, 
which seemed to have little reference to the present 
topic of conversation. 

“It is a most excellent method of becoming a man 
of substance,” continued the traveller ;—‘“‘attended with 
little trouble, and honest withal.”’ 
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“Why, as to the trouble,” said the landlord, “it 
follows such a bargain, instead of going before it. 
And for honesty—I do not recollect that I have 
gained a penny more honestly these twenty years.” 

“T can swear to that,” observed his comrade. “Well, 
mine host, I entirely approve of your doings; and, 
moreover, have resolved to prosper after the same 
fashion myself.” 

“If that be the commodity you seek,” replied Hugh 
Crombie, “you will find none here to your mind. We 
have widows in plenty, it is true; but most of them 
have children and few have houses and lands. But 
now to be serious—and there has been something 
serious in your eye, all this while—what is your pur- 
pose in coming hither? You are not safe here. Your 
name has had a wider spread than mine, and if dis- 
covered it will go hard with you.” 

“But who would know me, now?” asked the guest. 

“Few,—few indeed,” replied the landlord, gazing at 
the dark features of his companion, where hardship, 
peril and dissipation had each left their traces. “No, 
you are not like the slender boy of fifteen, who stood 
on the hill by moonlight, to take a last look at his 
father’s cottage. 'There were tears in your eyes, then; 
and as often as I remember them, I repent that I did 
not turn you back, instead of leading you on.” 

“Tears, were there? Well, there have been few 
enough since,” said his comrade, pressing his eyelids 
firmly together, as if even then tempted to give way to 
the weakness that he scorned. “And for turning me 
back, Hugh, it was beyond your power. I had taken 
my resolution, and you did but show me the way to 
execute it.” 

“You have not inquired after those you left behind,” 
observed Hugh Crombie. 

““"No,—no;—nor will I have aught of them,” ex- 
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claimed the traveller, starting from his seat, and pac- 
ing rapidly across the room. “My, father, I know, is 
dead, and I have forgiven him. My mother—what 
could I hear of her, but misery? I will hear nothing.” 

“You must have passed the cottage, as you rode 
hitherward,” said Hugh. “How could you forbear to 
enter ?”’ 

“TI did not see it,” he replied. “I closed my eyes 
and turned away my head.” 

“Oh, if I had had a mother—a loving mother,—if 
there had been one being in the world, that loved me 
or cared for me, I should not have become an utter 
castaway,” exclaimed Hugh Crombie. 

The landlord’s pathos,—like all pathos that flows 
from the winecup,—was sufficiently ridiculous; and his 
companion, who had already overcome his own brief 
feelings of sorrow and remorse, now laughed aloud. 

“Come, come, mine host of the Hand and Bottle,” 
he cried, in his usual hard, sarcastic tone; “be a man, 
as much as in you lies. You had always a foolish trick 
of repentance; but, as I remember, it was commonly 
of a morning, before you had swallowed your first 
dram. And now, Hugh, fill the quart pot again, and 
we will to business.” 

When the landlord had complied with the wishes of 
his guest, the latter resumed in a lower tone than that 
of his ordinary conversation. 

“There is a young lady, lately become a resident 
hereabouts. Perhaps you can guess her name; for 
you have a quick apprehension of these matters.” 

“A young lady?” repeated Hugh Crombie. “And 
what is your concern with her? Do you mean Ellen 
Langton, daughter of the old merchant Langton, 
whom you have some cause to remember?” 

“T do remember him; but he is where he will speed- 
ily be forgotten,” answered the traveller. ‘And this 
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girl—I_ know your eye has been upon her, Hugh. 
Describe her to me.” 

“Describe her,” exclaimed Hugh, with much anima- 
tion. “It is impossible, in prose; but you shall 
have her very picture, in a verse of one of my own 
songs.” 

“Nay, mine host, I beseech you to spare me. This 
is no time for quavering,” said the guest. “However, 
I am proud of your approbation, my old friend,—for 
this young lady do I intend to take to wife. What 
think you of the plan?” 

Hugh Crombie gazed into his companion’s face, 
for the space of a moment, in silence. ‘There was noth- 
ing in its expression that looked like a jest. It still re- 
tained the same hard, cold look, that, except when 
Hugh had alluded to his home and family, it had 
worn through their whole conversation. 

“On my word, comrade,” he at length replied, 
“my advice is, that you give over your application to 
the quart pot, and refresh your brain by a short nap. 
And yet, your eye is cool and steady. What is the 
meaning of this?” 

“Listen, and you shall know,” said the guest. “The 
old man, her father, is in his grave.”— 

“Not a bloody grave, I trust,” interrupted the land- 
lord, starting, and looking fearfully into his comrade’s 
face. 

“No, a watery one,” he replied calmly. “You see, 
Hugh, I am a better man than you took me for. The 
old man’s blood is not on my head, though my wrongs 
are on his. Now listen. He had no heir but this only 
daughter; and to her, and to the man she marries, all 
his wealth will belong. She shall marry me. Think 
you her father will rest easy in the ocean, Hugh Crom- 
bie, when I am his son-in-law?” 

“No, he will rise up to prevent it, if need be,” an- 
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swered the landlord. “But the dead need not inter- 
pose to frustrate so wild a scheme.” 

“T understand you,” said his comrade. “You are 
of opinion that the young lady’s consent may not be 
so soon won as asked. Fear not for that, mine host. 
I have a winning way with me, when opportunity 
serves; and it shall serve with Ellen Langton. I will 
have no rivals in my wooing.” 

“Your intention, if I take it rightly, is to get this 
poor girl into your power, and then to force her into a 
marriage,” said Hugh Crombie. 

“It is; and I think I possess the means of doing it,” 
replied his comrade. “But methinks, friend Hugh, 
my enterprise has not your good wishes.” 

“No; and I pray you to give it over,” said Hugh 
Crombie, very earnestly. “The girl is young, lovely, 
and as good as she is fair. I cannot aid in her ruin. 
Nay more—I must prevent it.” 

“Prevent it!” exclaimed the traveller, with a dark- 
ening countenance. “Think twice before you stir in 
this matter, I advise you. Ruin, do you say? Does a 
girl call it ruin, to be made an honest wedded wife? 
No, no, mine host; nor does a widow either,—-else have 
you much to answer for.” 

“I gave the Widow Hutchins fair play, at least; 
which is more than poor Ellen is like to get,” observed 
the landlord. “My old comrade, will you not give up 
this scheme?” 

“My old comrade, I will not give up this scheme,” 
returned the other, composedly. “Why, Hugh, what 
has come over you, since we last met? Have we not 
done twenty worse deeds of a morning, and laughed 
over them at night?’ 

“He is right there,” said Hugh Crombie, in a medi- 
tative tone. “Of a certainty, my conscience has grown 
unreasonably tender, within the last two years. This 
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one small sin, if I were to aid in it, would add but a 
trifle to the sum of mine. But then the poor girl.—” 
His companion overheard him thus communing with 
himself, and having had much former experience of his 
infirmity of purpose, doubted not that he should bend 
him to his will. In fact, his arguments were so effec- 
tual, that Hugh at length, though reluctantly, promised 
his codperation. It was necessary that their motions 
should be speedy; for, on the second day thereafter, 
the arrival of the post would bring intelligence of the 
shipwreck, by which Mr. Langton had perished. 

“And after the deed is done,” said the landlord, “I 
beseech you never to cross my path again. ‘There 
have been more wicked thoughts in my head, within 
the last hour, than for the whole two years that I have 
been an honest man.” 

“What a saint art thou become, Hugh!” said his 
comrade. “But fear not that we shall meet again. 
When I leave this valley, it will be to enter it no 
more.” 

“And there is little danger that any other, who has 
known me, will chance upon me here,” observed Hugh 
Crombie. “Our trade was unfavorable to length of 
days, and I suppose most of our old comrades have 
arrived at the end of theirs.” 

“One, whom you know well, is nearer to you than 
you think,” answered the traveller; “for I did not 
travel hitherward entirely alone.” 


CHAPTER V 


A naughty night to swim in.—SHAKESPEARE, 


Tue evening of the day succeeding the adventure 
of the angler, was dark and tempestuous. The rain 
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descended almost in a continuous sheet, and occa- 
sional powerful gusts of wind drove it hard against 
the northeastern windows of Hugh Crombie’s Inn. 
But at least one apartment of the interior presented a 
scene of comfort, and of apparent enjoyment; the more 
delightful from its contrast with the elemental fury 
that raged without. <A fire, which the chillness of the 
evening, though a summer one, made necessary, was 
burning brightly on the hearth; and in front was 
placed a small round table, sustainmg wine and 
glasses. One of the guests, for whom these prepara- 
tions had been made, was Edward Walcott. 'The other 
was a shy, awkward young man, distinguished, by the 
union of classic and rural dress, as having but lately 
become a student of Harley College. He seemed little 
at his ease,—probably from a consciousness that he was 
on forbidden ground, and that the wine, of which he 
nevertheless swallowed a larger share than his com- 
panion, was an unlawful draught. 

In the catalogue of crimes, provided against by the 
laws of Harley College, that of tavern-haunting was 
one of the principal. ‘The secluded situation of the 
seminary, indeed, gave its scholars but a very limited 
choice of vices; and this was therefore the usual 
channel by which the wildness of youth discharged it- 
self. Edward Walcott, though naturally temperate, 
had been ‘not an unfrequent offender in this respect; 
for which a superfluity both of time and money might 
plead some excuse. But since his acquaintance with 
Ellen Langton he had rarely entered Hugh Crombie’s 
doors; and an interruption in that acquaintance was 
the cause of his present appearance there. 

Edward’s jealous pride had been considerably 
touched on Ellen’s compliance with the request of the 
angler. He had by degrees, imperceptible perhaps 
to himself, assumed the right of feeling displeased 
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with her conduct; and she had as imperceptibly ac- 
customed herself to consider what would be his wishes, 
and to act accordingly. He would, indeed, in no con- 
tingency, have ventured an open remonstrance; and 
such a proceeding would have been attended by a re- 
sult, the reverse of what he desired. But there existed 
between them a silent compact (acknowledged perhaps 
by neither, but felt by both) according to which they 
had regulated the latter part of their intercourse. 
Their lips had yet spoken no word of love; but some 
of love’s rights and privileges had been assumed on 
the one side, and at least not disallowed on the other. 

Edward’s penetration had been sufficiently quick to 
discover that there was a mystery about the angler— 
that there must have been a cause for the blush that 
rose so proudly on Ellen’s cheek; and his Quixotism 
had been not a little mortified, because she did not im- 
mediately appeal to his protection. He had however 
paid his usual visit, the next day, at Dr. Melmoth’s, ex- 
pecting that, by a smile of more than common bright- 
ness, she would make amends to his wounded feelings, 
—such having been her usual mode of reparation, in 
the few instances of disagreement that had occurred 
between them. But he was disappointed. He found 
her cold, silent, and abstracted, inattentive when he 
spoke, and indisposed to speak herself. Her eye was 
sedulously averted from his; and the casual meeting of 
their glances only proved, that there were feelings in 
her bosom which he did not share. He was unable to 
account for this change in her deportment; and, added 
to his previous conceptions of his wrongs, it produced 
an effect upon his rather hasty temper, that might 
have manifested itself violently, but for the presence 
of Mrs. Melmoth. He took his leave in very evident 
displeasure; but, just as he closed the door, he 
noticed an expression in EKllen’s countenance, that, had 
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they been alone, and had not he been quite so proud, 
would have drawn him down to her feet. Their eyes 
met,—when, suddenly, there was a gush of tears into 
those of Ellen, and a deep sadness, almost despair, 
spread itself over her features. He paused a moment, 
and then went his way; equally unable to account for 
her coldness, or for her grief. He was well aware, 
however, that his situation in respect to her, was un- 
accountably changed,—a conviction so disagreeable, 
that, but for a hope that is latent, even in the despair 
of youthful hearts, he might have been sorely tempted 
to shoot himself. 

The gloom of his thoughts—a mood of mind the 
more intolerable to him, because so unusual—had 
driven him to Hugh Crombie’s Inn, in search of arti- 
ficial excitement. But even the wine had no attrac- 
tions; and his first glass stood now almost untouched 
before him, while he gazed in heavy thought into the 
glowing embers of the fire. His companion perceived 
his melancholy, and essayed to dispel it by a choice of 
such topics of conversation, as he conceived would be 
most agreeable. 

“There is a lady in the house,” he observed. “I 
caught a glimpse of her in the passage, as we came 
in. Did you see her, Edward?” 

“A lady,” repeated Edward, carelessly. “What 
know you of ladies? No, I did not see her; but I 
will venture to say that it was Dame Crombie’s self, 
and no other.” 

“Well, perhaps it might have been,” said the other, 
doubtingly. “Her head was turned from me, and she 
puffed as she went along.” 

“Dame Crombie is no shadow, and never vanishes 
like one,’ resumed Edward. “You have mistaken 
the slipshod servant-girl for a lady.” 

“Ay, but she had a white hand, a small white 
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hand,” said the student, piqued at Edward’s contemp- 
tuous opinion of his powers of observation,—‘“as white 
as Ellen Langton’s.” He paused, for the lover was 
offended by the profanity of the comparison, as was 
made evident by the blood that rushed to his brow. 

“We will appeal to the landlord,” said Edward, re- 
covering his equanimity, and turning to Hugh, who 
just then entered the room—“‘Who is this angel, mine 
host, that has taken up her abode in the Hand and 
Bottle?” 

Hugh cast a quick glance from one to another, be- 
fore he answered, “I keep no angels here, gentlemen. 
Dame Crombie would make the house anything but 
heaven, for them and me.” 

“And yet Glover has seen a vision in the passage- 
way,—a lady with a small white hand.” 

“Ah! I understand,—A slight mistake of the young 
gentleman’s,” said Hugh, with the air of one who 
could perfectly account for the mystery. “Our pas- 
sageway is dark,—or perhaps the light had dazzled his 
eyes. It was the Widow Fowler’s daughter, that came 
to borrow a pipe of tobacco for her mother. By the 
same token, she put it into her own sweet mouth, and 
puffed as she went along.” 

“But the white hand,” said Glover, only half con- 
vinced. 

“Nay, I know not,” answered Hugh, “but her 
hand was at least as white as her face; that I can 
swear. Well, gentlemen, I trust you find everything 
in my house to your satisfaction. When the fire needs 
renewing, or the wine runs low, be pleased to tap on 
the table. I shall appear with the speed of a sun- 
beam.” 

After the departure of the landlord, the conversa- 
tion of the young men amounted to little more than 
monosyllables. Kdward Walcott was wrapped in his 
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own contemplations, and his companion was in a half 
slumberous state, from which he started every quarter 
of an hour, at the chiming of the clock that stood in a 
corner. ‘The fire died gradually away, the lamps be- 
gan to burn din, and Glover, rousing himself from 
one of his periodical slumbers, was about to propose 
a return to their chambers. He was prevented, how- 
ever, by the approach of footsteps along the passage- 
way; and Hugh Crombie, opening the door, ushered a 
person into the room, and retired. 

The new-comer was Fanshawe. The water, that 
poured plentifully from his cloak, evinced that he had 
but just arrived at the Inn; but whatever was his 
object, he seemed not to have attained it, in meeting 
with the young men. He paused near the door, as if 
meditating whether to retire. 

“My intrusion is altogether owing to a mistake, 
either of the landlord’s, or mine,” he said; “I came 
hither to seek another person; but as I could not 
mention his name, my inquiries were rather vague.” 

“T thank Heaven for the chance that sent you to 
us,” replied Edward, rousing himself; “Glover is 
wretched company, and a duller evening have I never 
spent. We will renew our fire, and our wine, and you 
must sit down with us. And for the man you seek,” 
he continued in a whisper, “he left the inn within a 
half hour after we encountered him. I inquired of 
Hugh Crombie, last night.” 

Fanshawe did not express his doubts of the correct- 
ness of the information on which Edward seemed to 
rely. Laying aside his cloak, he accepted his invita- 
tion to make one of the party, and sat down by the 
fireside. 

The aspect of the evening now gradually changed. 
A strange wild glee spread from one to another of the 
party, which, much to the surprise of his companions, 
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began with, and was communicated from, Fanshawe. 
He seemed to overflow with conceptions, inimitably 
ludicrous, but so singular, that, till his hearers had im- 
bibed a portion of his own spirit, they could only won- 
der at, instead of enjoying them. His applications to 
the wine were very unfrequent; yet his conversation 
was such as one might expect from a bottle of cham- 
pagne, endowed by a fairy with the gift of speech. 
The secret of this strange mirth lay in the troubled 
state of his spirits, which, like the vexed ocean at mid- 
night, (if the simile be not too magnificent) tossed 
forth a mysterious brightness. The undefined appre- 
hensions, that had drawn him to the Inn, still distracted 
his mind; but mixed with them, there was a sort of 
joy, not easily to be described. By degrees, and by 
the assistance of the wine, the inspiration spread, 
each one contributing such a quantity, and such 
quality of wit and whim, as was proportioned to his 
genius; but each one, and all, displaying a greater 
share of both, than they had ever been suspected of 
possessing. 

At length, however, there was a pause,—the deep 
pause of flagging spirits, that always follows mirth 
and wine. No one would have believed, on beholding 
the pensive faces, and hearing the involuntary sighs, 
of the party, that from these, but a moment before, 
had arisen so loud and wild a laugh. During’ this 
interval, Edward Walcott, (who was the poet of his 
class,) volunteered the followmg song, which, from 
its want of polish, and from its application to his 
present feelings, might charitably be taken for an 
extemporaneous production. 


The wine is bright, the wine is bright, 
And gay the drinkers be; 

Of all that drain the bowl to-night, 
Most jollily drain we. 
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Oh, could one search the weary earth, 
The earth from sea to sea,— 

He ’d turn and mingle in our mirth, 
For we ’re the merriest three. 


Yet there are cares, oh, heavy cares,— 
We know that they are nigh; 

When forth each lonely drinker fares, 
Mark then his altered eye. 

Care comes upon us when the jest, 
And frantic laughter, die; 

And care will watch the parting guest,— 
Oh late, then let us fly! 


Hugh Crombie, whose early love of song and min- 
strelsy was still alive, had entered the room at the 
sound of Edward’s voice, in sufficient time to accom- 
pany the second stanza on the violin. He now, with 
the air of one who was entitled to judge in these mat- 
ters, expressed his opinion of the performance. 

“Really, Master Walcott, I was not prepared for 
this,” he said, in the tone of condescending praise, that 
a great man uses to his inferior, when he chooses to 
overwhelm him with excess of joy. “Very well, in- 
deed, young gentleman. Some of the lines, it is true, 
seem to have been dragged in by the head and shoul- 
ders; but I could scarcely have done much better my- 
self, at your age. With practice, and with such in- 
struction as I might afford you, I should have little 
doubt of your becoming a distinguished poet. A great 
defect in your seminary, gentlemen,—the want of due 
cultivation in this heavenly art.” 

“Perhaps, sir,” said Kdward, with much gravity, 
“you might yourself be prevailed upon to accept the 
professorship of poetry?” 

“Why, such an offer would require consideration,” 
replied the landlord. “Professor Hugh Crombie, of 
Harley College;—it has a good sound, assuredly. But 
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I am a public man, Master Walcott, and the public 
would be loath to spare me from my present office.” 

“Will Professor Crombie favor us with a specimen 
of his productions?” inquired Kdward. 

“Ahem, I shall be happy to gratify you, young 
gentlemen,” answered Hugh. “It is seldom, in this 
rude country, Master Walcott, that we meet with 
kindred genius; and the opportunity should never be 
thrown away.” 

Thus saying, he took a heavy draught of the liquor 
by which he was usually inspired, and the praises of 
which were the prevailing subject of his song. 'Then, 
after much hemming, thrumming, and prelusion, and 
with many queer gestures and gesticulations, he began 
to effuse a lyric, in the following fashion. 


I’ve been a jolly drinker, this five-and-twenty year, 
And still a jolly drinker, my friends, you see me here; 
I sing the joys of drinking ;—bear a chorus every man, 
With pint pot, and quart pot, and clattering of can. 


The sense of the professor’s first stanza, was not in 
exact proportion to the sound; but being executed 
with great spirit, it attracted universal applause. 
This, Hugh appropriated with a condescending bow 
and smile; and making a signal for silence, he went 
on— 


King Solomon of old, boys, (a jolly king was he,)— 


But here he was interrupted by a clapping of hands, 
that seemed a continuance of the applause bestowed 
on his former stanza. Hugh Crombie, who, as is the 
custom of many great performers, usually sang with 
his eyes shut, now opened them, intending gently to 
rebuke his auditors for their unseasonable expression 
of delight. He immediately perceived, however, that 
the fault was to be attributed to neither of the three 
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young men; and following the direction of their eyes, 
he saw, near the door, in the dim back-ground of the 
apartment, a figure in a cloak. The hat was flapped 
forward, the cloak muffled round the lower part of 
the face, and only the eyes were visible. 

The party gazed a moment in silence, and then 
rushed en masse upon the intruder, the landlord 
bringing up the rear, and sounding a charge upon his 
fiddle. But as they drew nigh, the black cloak began 
to assume a familiar look,—the hat, also, was an old 
acquaintance ;—and these being removed, from beneath 
them shone forth the reverend face and form of Dr. 
Melmoth. 

The president, in his quality of clergyman, had, late 
in the preceding afternoon, been called to visit an 
aged female, who was supposed to be at the point of 
death. Her habitation was at the distance of several 
miles from Harley College; so that it was night-fall 
before Dr. Melmoth stood at her bed-side. His stay 
had been lengthened beyond his anticipation, on ac- 
count of the frame of mind in which he found the 
dying woman; and after essaying to impart the com- 
forts of religion to her disturbed intellect, he had 
waited for the abatement of the storm, that had arisen 
while he was thus engaged. As the evening advanced, 
however, the rain poured down in_ undiminished 
cataracts; and the doctor, trusting to the prudence, and 
sure-footedness of his steed, had, at length, set forth 
on his return. ‘The darkness of the night, and the 
roughness of the road, might have appalled him, even 
had his horsemanship and his courage been more con- 
siderable than they were; but by the special protection 
of Providence, as he reasonably supposed, (for he was 
a good man, and on a good errand,) he arrived safely 
as far as Hugh Crombie’s Inn—Dr. Melmoth had 
no intention of making a stay there; but as the road 
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passed within a very short distance, he saw lights in 
the windows, and heard the sound of song and revelry. 
It immediately occurred to him, that these midnight 
rioters were, probably, some of the young men of nis 
charge, and he was impelled, by a sense of duty, to 
enter and disperse them. Directed by the voices, he 
found his way, with some difficulty, to the apartment, 
just as Hugh concluded his first stanza, and amidst 
the subsequent applause, his entrance had been un- 
perceived. 

There was a silence of a moment’s continuance, after 
the discovery of Dr. Melmoth, during which he at- 
tempted to clothe his round, good-natured face, in a 
look of awful dignity. But, in spite of himself, there 
was a little twisting of the corners of his mouth, and a 
smothered gleam in his eye. 

“This has apparently been a very merry meeting, 
young gentlemen,” he at length said; “but I fear my 
presence has cast a damp upon it.” 

“Oh, yes! your reverence’s cloak is wet enough to 
cast a damp upon anything,” exclaimed Hugh Crom- 
bie, assuming a look of tender anxiety. “The young 
gentlemen are affrighted for your valuable life. Fear 
deprives them of utterance; permit me to relieve you 
of these dangerous garments.” 

“Trouble not yourself, honest man,” replied the 
doctor, who was one of the most gullible of mortals. 
“T trust I am in no danger, my dwelling being near 
at hand. But for these young men”— 

“Would your reverence but honor my Sunday suit 
—the gray broadcloth coat, and the black velvet small- 
clothes, that have covered my unworthy legs but once? 
Dame Crombie shall have them ready in a moment,” 
continued Hugh, beginning to divest the doctor of his 
garments. 

“I pray you to appease your anxiety,” cried Dr. 
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Melmoth, retaining a firm hold on such parts of his 
dress as yet remained to him. “Fear not for my 
health. I will but speak a word to those misguided 
youth, and be gone.” 

“Misguided youth, did your reverence say?” echoed 
Hugh, in a tone of utter astonishment. “Never were 
they better guided, than when they entered my poor 
house. Oh! had your reverence but seen them, when I 
heard their cries, and rushed forth to their assistance. 
Dripping with wet were they, like three drowned men 
at the resurree— Ahem!’ interrupted Hugh, rec- 
ollecting that the comparison he meditated might not 
suit the doctor’s ideas of propriety. 

“But why were they abroad on such a night?” in- 
quired the president. 

“Ah! doctor, you little know the love these good 
young gentlemen bear for you,” replied the landlord. 
“Your absence—your long absence—had_ alarmed 
them; and they rushed forth through the rain and 
darkness to seek you.” 

“And was this indeed so?” asked the doctor in a 
softened tone, and casting a tender and grateful look 
upon the three students. They, it is but justice to 
mention, had simultaneously made a step forward, in 
order to contradict the egregious falsehoods, of which 
Hugh’s fancy was so fertile; but he assumed an ex- 
pression of such ludicrous entreaty, that it was irre- 
sistible. 

“But methinks their anxiety was not of long con- 
tinuance,” observed Dr. Melmoth, looking at the wine, 
and remembering the song that his entrance had in- 
terrupted. 

“Ah! your reverence disapproves of the wine, I 
see,’ answered Hugh Crombie. “I did but offer them 
a drop, to keep the life in their poor young hearts. 
My dame advised strong waters; ‘But, Dame Crom- 
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bie,’ says I, ‘would ye corrupt their youth?” And in 
my zeal for their good, doctor, I was delighting them, 
just at your entrance, with a pious little melody of my 
own, against the sin of drunkenness.” 

“Truly, I remember something of the kind,” ob- 
served Dr. Melmoth; “and, as I think, it seemed to 
meet with good acceptance.” 

“Ay, that it did,” said the landlord. “Will it please 
your reverence to hear it? 


King Solomon of old, boys, (a wise man I ’m thinking,) 
Has warned you to beware of the horrid vice of drinking— 


But why should I talk of drinking, foolish man that I 
am! And all this time, doctor, you have not sipped a 
drop of my wine. Now, I entreat your reverence, as 
you value your health, and the peace and quiet of these 
youth.” 

Dr. Melmoth drank a glass of wine, with the be- 
nevolent intention of allaying the anxiety of Hugh 
Crombie and the students. He then prepared to de- 
part; for a strong wind had partially dispersed the 
clouds, and occasioned an interval in the cataract of 
rain. ‘There was, perhaps, a little suspicion yet re- 
maining in the good man’s mind, respecting the truth 
of the landlord’s story;—at least, it was his evident 
intention, to see the students fairly out of the Inn, be- 
fore he quitted it himself. They therefore proceeded 
along the passageway in a body.—The lamp that 
Hugh Crombie held, but dimly enlightened them, and 
the number and contiguity of the doors, caused Dr. 
Melmoth to lay his hand upon the wrong one. 

‘Not there, not there, doctor! It is Dame Crom- 
bie’s bed-chamber,”’ shouted Hugh, most energetically. 
“Now Beelzebub defend me,” he muttered to himself, 
perceiving that his exclamation had been a moment 
too late. 
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“Heavens! what do I see?” ejaculated Dr. Mel- 
moth, lifting his hands, and starting back from the 
entrance of the room. ‘The three students pressed for- 
ward;—Mrs. Crombie and the servant girl had been 
drawn to the spot, by the sound of Hugh’s voice; and 
all their wondering eyes were fixed on poor Ellen 
Langton. 

The apartment, in the midst of which she stood, was 
dimly lighted by a solitary candle, at the farther ex- 
tremity; but Ellen was exposed to the glare of the 
three lamps, held by Hugh, his wife, and the servant 
girl. ‘Their combined rays seemed to form a focus 
exactly at the point where they reached her; and the 
beholders, had any been sufficiently calm, might have 
watched her features, in their agitated workings, and 
frequent change of expression, as perfectly as by the 
broad light of day. Terror had at first blanched her 
as white as a lily, or as a marble statue, which for a 
moment she resembled, as she stood motionless in the 
centre of the room. Shame next bore sway; and her 
blushing countenance, covered by her slender white 
fingers, might fantastically be compared to a variegated 
rose, with its alternate stripes of white and red. The 
next instant, a sense of her pure and innocent inten- 
tions gave her strength and courage; and her attitude 
and look had now something of pride and dignity. 
These, however, in their turn gave way; for Edward 
Walcott pressed forward, and attempted, to address her. 

“Ellen, Ellen,’ he said in an agitated and quiv- 
ering whisper;—but what was to follow cannot be 
known, for his emotion checked his utterance. His ’ 
tone, and look, however, again overcame Ellen Lang- 
ton, and she burst into tears. Fanshawe advanced 
and took Edward’s arm; “she has been deceived,” he 
whispered—“‘she is innocent. You are unworthy of 
her if you doubt it.” 
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“Why do you interfere, sir?’ demanded Edward, 
whose passions, thoroughly excited, would willingly 
have wreaked themselves on any one. “What right 
have you to speak of her innocence? Perhaps,” he 
continued, an undefined and ridiculous suspicion aris- 
ing in his mind, “perhaps you are acquainted with 
her intentions. Perhaps you are the deceiver.” 

Fanshawe’s temper was not naturally of the meekest 
character; and having had a thousand bitter feelings 
of his own to overcome, before he could attempt to 
console Edward, this rude repulse had almost aroused 
him to fierceness. But his pride, of which a more 
moderate degree would have had a less peaceable effect, 
came to his assistance, and he turned calmly and con- 
temptuously away. 

Ellen, in the mean time, had been restored to some 
degree of composure. ‘To this effect, a feeling of pique 
against Edward Walcott had contributed. She had 
distinguished his voice in the neighboring apartment,— 
had heard his mirth and wild laughter, without being 
aware of the state of feeling that produced them. She 
had supposed that the terms on which they parted in 
the morning, (which had been very grievous to her- 
self,) would have produced a corresponding sadness in 
him. But while she sat in loneliness and in tears, her 
bosom distracted by a thousand anxieties and sorrows, 
of many of which Kdward was the object, his reckless 
gayety had seemed to prove the slight regard in which 
he held her. After the first outbreak of emotion, 
therefore, she called up her pride (of which, on proper 
occasions, she had a reasonable share,) and sustained 
his upbraiding glance with a passive composure, which 
women have more readily at command than men. 

Dr. Melmoth’s surprise had, during this time, kept 
him silent and inactive. He gazed alternately from 
one to another, of those who stood around him, as if 
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to seek some explanation of so strange an event. But 
the faces of all were as perplexed as his own;—even 
Hugh Crombie had assumed a lock of speechless won- 
der,—speechless, because his imagination, prolific as 
it was, could not supply a plausible falsehood. 

“Ellen, dearest child,” at length said the doctor, 
“what is the meaning of this?” 

Ellen endeavored to reply; but, as her composure 
was merely external, she was unable to render her 
words audible. Fanshawe spoke in a low voice to Dr. 
Melmoth, who appeared grateful for his advice. 

“True, it will be the better way,” he replied. “My 
wits are utterly confounded, or I should not have re- 
mained thus long. Come, my dear child,” he contin- 
ued, advancing to Ellen, and taking her hand, “let us 
return home, and defer the explanation till the mor- 
row. ‘There, there; only dry your eyes, and we will 
say no more about it.” 

“And that will be your wisest way, old gentleman,” 
muttered Hugh Crombie. 

Ellen at first exhibited but little desire—or, rather, 
an evident reluctance—to accompany her guardian. 
She hung back, while her glance passed almost imper- 
ceptibly over the faces that gazed so eagerly at her; 
but the one she sought was not visible among them. 
She had no alternative, and suffered herself to be led 
from the Inn. 

Edward Walcott, alone, remained behind,—the most 
wretched being, (at least such was his own opinion, ) 
that breathed the vital air. He felt a sinking and 
sickness of the heart, and alternately a_ feverish 
frenzy, neither of which his short and cloudless exist- 
ence had heretofore occasioned him to experience. 
He was jealous of, he knew not whom, and he knew 
not what. He was ungenerous enough to believe that 
Ellen—his pure and lovely Ellen—had degraded 
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herself; though from what motive, or by whose agency, 
he could not conjecture. When Dr. Melmoth had 
taken her in charge, Edward returned to the apart- 
ment where he had spent the evening. The wine was 
still upon the table, and in the desperate hope of stu- 
pefying his faculties, he unwisely swallowed huge suc- 
cessive draughts. The effect of his imprudence was 
not long in manifesting itself; though insensibility, 
which at another time would have been the result, did 
not now follow. Acting upon his previous agitation, 
the wine seemed to set his blood in a flame; and for 
the time being, he was a perfect madman. 

A phrenologist would probably have found the organ 
of destructiveness in strong development, just then, 
upon Edward’s cranium; for he certainly mani- 
fested an impulse to break and destroy whatever 
chanced to be within his reach. He commenced his 
operations by upsetting the table and breaking the 
bottles and glasses. Then, seizing a tall heavy chair 
in each hand, he hurled them, with prodigious force, 
one through the window, and the other against a large 
looking-glass, the most valuable article of furniture 
in Hugh Crombie’s Inn. The crash and clatter of 
these outrageous proceedings, soon brought the master, 
mistress, and maid-servant to the scene of action; but 
the two latter, at the first sight of Edward’s wild de- 
meanor and gleaming eyes, retreated with all imag- 
inable expedition. Hugh chose a position behind the 
door, from whence protruding his head, he endeavored 
to mollify his inebriated guest. His interference, how- 
ever, had nearly been productive of most unfortunate 
consequences; for a massive andiron, with round brazen 
head, whizzed past him, within a hair’s breadth of his 
ear. 

“IT might as safely take my chance in a battle,” ex- 
claimed Hugh, withdrawing his head, and speaking to 
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a man who stood in the passageway. “A little twist 
of his hand to the left would have served my turn, as 
well as if I stood in the path of a forty-two pound 
ball. And here comes another broadside,” he added, as 
some other article of furniture rattled against the door. 

“Let us return his fire, Hugh,” said the person 
whom he addressed, composedly lifting the andiron. 
“He is in want of ammunition; let us send him back 
his own.” 

The sound of this man’s voice produced a most sin- 
gular effect upon Edward. The moment before, his 
actions had been those of a raving maniac; but when 
the words struck his ear, he paused, put his hand to 
his forehead, seemed to recollect himself, and _ finally 
advanced with a firm and steady step. His counte- 
nance was dark and angry, but no longer wild. 

“TI have found you, villain!” he said to the angler. 
“Tt is you who have done this.” 

“And having done it, the wrath of a boy—his 
drunken wrath—will not induce me to deny it,” re- 
plied the other, scornfully. 

“The boy will require a man’s satisfaction,” re- 
turned Edward ;—“and that speedily.” 

“Will you take it now?” inquired the angler, with 
a cool, derisive smile, and almost in a whisper. At 
the same time he produced a brace of pistols, and held 
them towards the young man. 

“Willingly,” answered Edward, taking one of the 
weapons. “Choose your distance.” 

The angler stepped back a pace; but before their 
deadly intentions, so suddenly conceived, could be ex- 
ecuted, Hugh Crombie interposed himself between 
them. 

“Do you take my best parlor for the cabin of the 
Black Andrew, where a pistol shot was a nightly pas- 
time?” he inquired of his comrade. “And you, Master 
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Edward, with what sort of a face will you walk into 
the chapel, to morning prayers, after putting a ball 
through this man’s head, or receiving one through your 
own’—Though in this last case, you will be past pray- 
ing for, or praying, either.” 

“Stand aside,—I will take the risk. Make way, or 
I will put the ball through your own head,” exclaimed 
Edward, fiercely; for the interval of rationality, that 
circumstances had produced, was again giving way to 
intoxication. 

“You see how it is,” said Hugh to his companion, 
unheard by Edward. “You shall take a shot at me, 
sooner than at the poor lad in his present state. You 
have done him harm enough already, and intend him 
more. I propose,” he continued aloud, and with a 
peculiar glance towards the angler, “that this affair 
be decided to-morrow, at nine o'clock, under the old 
oak, on the bank of the stream. In the mean time I 
will take charge of these pop-guns, for fear of acci- 
dents.” 

“Well, mine host, be it as you wish,” said his com- 
rade. “A shot, more or less, is of little consequence to 
me.” He accordingly delivered his weapon to Hugh 
Crombie, and walked carelessly away. 

“Come, Master Walcott, the enemy has retreated. 
Victoria! And now, I see, the sooner I get you to 
your chamber, the better,” added he aside; for the 
wine was at last beginning to produce its legitimate 
effect, in stupefying the young man’s mental and 
bodily faculties. 

Hugh Crombie’s assistance, though not, perhaps 
quite indispensable, was certainly very convenient to 
our unfortunate hero, in the course of the short walk 
that brought him to his chamber. When arrived 
there, and in bed, he was soon locked in a sleep, 
scarcely less deep than that of death. 
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The weather, during the last hour, had appeared to 
be on the point of changing ;—indeed, there were every 
few minutes, most rapid changes. A strong breeze 
sometimes drove the clouds from the brow of heaven, 
so as to disclose a few of the stars; but, immediately 
after, the darkness would again become Egyptian, and 
the rain rush like a torrent from the sky. 


CHAPTER VI 


About her neck a packet-mail 

Fraught with advice, some fresh, some stale, 

Of men that walked when they were dead. 
—Houopipras. 


ScaRcELY a word had passed between Dr. Melmoth 
and Ellen Langton, on their way home; for, though 
the former was aware that his duty towards his ward 
would compel him to inquire into the motives of her 
conduct, the tenderness of his heart prompted him to 
defer the scrutiny to the latest moment. ‘The same 
tenderness induced him to connive at Ellen’s stealing 
secretly up to her chamber, unseen by Mrs. Melmoth; 
to render which measure practicable, he opened the 
house door very softly, and stood before his half-sleep- 
ing spouse, (who waited his arrival in the parlor,) with- 
out any previous notice. ‘This act of the doctor’s be- 
nevolence was not destitute of heroism; for he was 
well assured, that, should the affair come to the lady’s 
knowledge through any other channel, her vengeance 
would descend not less heavily on him for concealing, 
than on Ellen for perpetrating the elopement. That 
she had, thus far, no suspicion of the fact, was evident 
from her composure, as well as from the reply to a 
question, which, with more than his usual art, her hus- 
band put to her respecting the non-appearance of his 
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ward. Mrs. Melmoth answered that Ellen had com- 
plained of indisposition, and, after drinking, by her 
prescription, a large cup of herb-tea, had retired to 
her chamber, early in the evening. ‘Thankful that all 
was yet safe, the doctor laid his head upon his pillow; 
but, late as was the hour, his many anxious thoughts 
long drove sleep from his eyelids. 

The diminution in the quantity of his natural rest, 
did not, however, prevent Dr. Melmoth from rising at 
his usual hour, which, at all seasons of the year, was an 
early one. He found, on descending to the parlor, 
that breakfast was nearly in readiness; for the lady 
of the house, (and, as a corollary, her servant girl,) was 
not accustomed to await the rising of the sun, in order 
to commence her domestic labors. Ellen Langton, 
however, who had heretofore assimilated her habits to 
those of the family, was this morning invisible,—a 
circumstance imputed by Mrs. Melmoth to her indis- 
position of the preceding evening, and by the doctor 
to mortification, on account of her elopement, and its 
discovery. 

“T think I will step into Ellen’s bedchamber,” said 
Mrs. Melmoth, “and inquire how she feels herself. 
The morning is delightful after the storm, and the air 
will do her good.” 

“Had we not better proceed with our breakfast? 
If the poor child is sleeping, it were a pity to disturb 
her,’ observed the doctor; for, besides his sympathy 
with Kllen’s feelings, he was reluctant, as if he were 
the guilty one, to meet her face. 

“Well, be it so. And now sit down, doctor, for 
the hot cakes are cooling fast. I suppose you will say 
they are not so good as those Ellen made, yesterday 
morning. I know not how you will bear to part with 
her; though the thing must soon be.” 

“It will be a sore trial, doubtless,” replied Dr. Mel- 
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moth—“‘like tearing away a branch that is grafted 
on an old tree. And yet there will be a satisfaction 
in delivering her safe into her father’s hands.” 

“A satisfaction for which you may thank me, doc- 
tor,” observed the lady. ‘If there had been none but 
you to look after the poor thing’s doings, she would 
have been enticed away long ere this, for the sake of 
her money.” 

Dr. Melmoth’s prudence could scarcely restrain a 
smile at the thought, that an elopement, as he had 
reason to believe, had been plotted, and partly carried 
into execution, while Ellen was under the sole care of 
his lady; and had been frustrated only by his own de- 
spised agency. He was not accustomed, however,— 
nor was this an eligible occasion,—to dispute any of 
Mrs. Melmoth’s claims to superior wisdom. 

The breakfast proceeded in silence,—or, at least, 
without any conversation material to the tale. At its 
conclusion, Mrs. Melmoth was again meditating on the 
propriety of entering Ellen’s chamber; but she was 
now prevented by an incident, that always excited 
much interest both in herself and her husband. 

This was the entrance of the servant, bearing the 
letters and newspaper, with which, once a fortnight, the 
mail-carrier journeyed up the valley. Dr. Melmoth’s 
situation, at the head of a respectable seminary, and 
his character, as a scholar, had procured him an exten- 
sive correspondence among the learned men of his own 
country; and he had even exchanged epistles with one 
or two of the most distinguished dissenting clergymen 
of Great Britain. But, unless when some fond mother 
enclosed a one pound note to defray the private ex- 
penses of her son at college—it was frequently the case, 
‘that the packets addressed to the doctor, were the sole 
contents of the mail bag. In the present instance, his 
letters were very numerous, and, to judge from the one 
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he chanced first to open, of an unconscionable length. 
While he was engaged in their perusal, Mrs. Melmoth 
amused herself with the newspaper,—a little sheet of 
about twelve inches square, which had but one rival 
in the country.—Commencing with the title, she la- 
bored on, through advertisements, old and _ new, 
through poetry, lamentably deficient in rhythm and 
rhymes—through essays, the ideas of which had been 
trite since the first week of the creation;—till she finally 
arrived at the department that, a fortnight before, had 
contained the latest news from all quarters. Making 
such remarks upon these items as to her seemed good, 
the dame’s notice was at length attracted by an article, 
which her sudden exclamation proved to possess un- 
common interest. Casting her eye hastily over it, she 
immediately began to read aloud to her husband; but 
he, deeply engaged in a long and learned letter, in- 
stead of listening to what she wished to communicate, 
exerted his own lungs in opposition to hers,—as is the 
custom of abstracted men, when disturbed. The re- 
sult was as follows. 

“A brig just arrived in the outer harbor,” began 
Mrs. Melmoth, “reports, that on the morning of the 
25th ult.”— Here the doctor broke in, ““Wherefore 
I am compelled to differ from your exposition of the 
said passage, for those reasons, of the which I have 
given you a taste; provided’— ‘The lady’s voice 
was now most audible—‘“ship bottom upward, dis- 
covered by the name on her stern to be the Ellen of”— 
“and in the same opinion are Hooker, Cotton, and 
divers learned divines of a later date.” 

The doctor’s lungs were deep and strong, and vic- 
tory seemed to incline toward him; but Mrs. Mel- 
moth now made use of a tone, whose peculiar shrill- 
ness, as long experience had taught her husband, au- 
gured a mood of mind not to be trifled with. 
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“On my word doctor,” she exclaimed, “this is most 
unfeeling and unchristian conduct! Here am I, en- 
deavoring to inform you of the death of an old friend, 
and you continue as deaf as a post.” 

Dr. Melmoth, who had heard the sound, without re- 
ceiving the sense, of these words, now laid aside the 
letter in despair, and submissively requested to be in- 
formed of her pleasure. 

“There,—read for yourself,” she replied, handing 
him the paper, and pointing to the passage containing 
the important intelligence. “Read, and then finish 
your letter, if you have a mind.” 

He took the paper, unable to conjecture how the 
dame could be 80 much interested in any part of its 
contents; but, before he had read many words, he 
grew pale as death. “Good heavens, what is this?” 
he exclaimed. He then read on, “being the vessel 
wherein that eminent son of New England, John 
Langton, Esq., had taken passage for his native coun- 
try, after an absence of many years.” 

“Our poor Ellen, his orphan child!” said Dr. Mel- 
moth, dropping the paper. “How shall we break the 
intelligence to her? Alas! her share of the affliction 
causes me to forget my own.” 

“It is a heavy misfortune, doubtless, and Ellen 
will grieve as a daughter should,” replied Mrs. Mel- 
moth, speaking with the good sense of which she had 
a competent share. “But she has never known her 
father, and her sorrow must arise from a sense of 
duty, more than from strong affection. I will go and 
inform her of her loss. It is late, and I wonder if she 
be still asleep?” 

“Be cautious, dearest wife,” said the doctor—‘‘Ellen 
has strong feelings, and a sudden shock might be dan- 
gerous.”’ 

“T think I may be trusted, Dr. Melmoth,” replied 
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the lady, who had a high opinion of her own abilities 
as a comforter, and was not averse to exercise them. 

Her husband, after her departure, sat listlessly turn- 
ing over the letters, that yet remained unopened, feel- 
ing little curiosity, after such melancholy intelligence, 
respecting their contents. But by the handwriting of 
the direction on one of them, his attention was grad- 
ually arrested, till he found himself gazing earnestly 
on those strong, firm, regular characters. 'They were 
perfectly familiar to his eye; but from what hand they 
came, he could not conjecture. Suddenly, however, 
the truth burst upon him; and, after noticing the date, 
and reading a few lines, he rushed hastily in pursuit of 
his wife. 

He had arrived at the top of his speed, and at the 
middle of the staircase, when his course was arrested 
by the lady whom he sought, who came, with a velocity 
equal to his own, in an opposite direction. ‘The 
consequence was, a concussion between the two meet- 
ing masses, by which Mrs. Melmoth was seated se- 
curely on the stairs, while the doctor was only pre- 
served from precipitation to the bottom, by clinging 
desperately to the balustrade. As soon as the pair 
discovered that they had sustained no material injury 
by their contact, they began eagerly to explain the 
cause of their mutual haste, without those reproaches, 
which, on the lady’s part, would, at another time, have 
followed such an accident. 

“You have not told her the bad news, I trust?” 
cried Dr. Melmoth, after each had communicated his and 
her intelligence, without obtaining audience of the other. 

“Would you have me tell it to the bare walls?” in- 
quired the lady, in her shrillest tone. “Have I not 
just informed you that she has gone, fled, eloped? 
Her chamber is empty, and her bed has not been oc- 
cupied.”’ 
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“Gone!” repeated the doctor—‘“and when her father 
comes to demand his daughter of me, what answer shall 
I make?” 

‘‘Now, heaven defend us from the visits of the dead 
and drowned!” cried Mrs. Melmoth. “This is a serious 
affair, doctor; but not, I trust, sufficient to raise a 
ghost.” 

“Mr. Langton is yet no ghost,” answered he; 
“though this event will go near to make him one. He 
was fortunately prevented, after he had made every 
preparation, from taking passage in the vessel that 
was lost.” 

“And where is he now?” she inquired. 

“He is in New England. Perhaps he is at this mo- 
ment, on his way to us,” replied her husband. “His 
letter is dated nearly a fortnight back, and he ex- 
presses an intention of being with us in a few days.” 

“Well, I thank heaven for his safety,” said Mrs. 
Melmoth; “but truly, the poor gentleman could not 
have chosen a better time to be drowned, nor a worse 
one to come to life, than this. What we shall do, 
doctor, I know not; but, had you locked the doors, and 
fastened the windows, as I advised, the misfortune 
could not have happened.” 

“Why, the whole country would have flouted us,” 
answered the doctor. “Is there a door in all the prov- 
ince, that is barred or bolted, night or day? Never- 
theless, it might have been advisable last night, had it 
occurred to me.” 

“And why at that time, more than at all times?” 
she inquired. ‘We had surely no reason to fear this 
event.” 

Dr. Melmoth was silent; for his worldly wisdom 
was sufficient to deter him from giving his lady the 
opportunity, which she would not fail to use to the 
utmost, of laying the blame of the elopement at his 
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door. He now proceeded, with a heavy heart, to El- 
len’s chamber, to satisfy himself with his own eyes, of 
the state of affairs. It was deserted, too truly; and 
the wild flowers with which it was the maiden’s custom, 
daily, to decorate her premises, were drooping, as if in 
sorrow, for her who had placed them there. Mrs. Mel- 
moth, on this second visit, discovered on the table a 
note, addressed to her husband, and containing a few 
words of gratitude from Ellen, but no explanation of 
her mysterious flight. The doctor gazed long on the 
tiny letters, which had evidently been traced with a 
trembling hand, and blotted with many tears. 

“There is a mystery in this—a mystery that I 
cannot fathom,” he said. “And now, I would I knew 
what measures it would be proper to take.” 

“Get you on horseback, Dr. Melmoth, and proceed 
as speedily as may be, down the valley to the town,” 
said the dame, the influence of whose firmer mind was 
sometimes, as in the present case, most beneficially ex- 
erted over his own. “You must not spare for trouble 
—no, nor for danger—now, oh! if I were a man’”— 

“Oh that you were,’ murmured the doctor, in a 
perfectly inaudible voice. “Well, and when I reach 
the town, what then?” 

“As I am a Christian woman, my patience cannot 
endure you,” exclaimed Mrs. Melmoth—“oh, I love to 
see a man with the spirit of a man; but you”—and she 
turned away in utter scorn. 

“But, dearest wife,’ remonstrated the husband, who 
was really at a loss how to proceed, and anxious for 
her advice, “your worldly experience is greater than 
mine, and | desire to profit by it. What should be 
my next measure, after arriving at the town?” 

Mrs. Melmoth was appeased by the submission with 
which the doctor asked her counsel; though, if the 
truth must be told, she heartily despised him for need- 
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ing it. She condescended, however, to instruct him in 
the proper method of pursuing the runaway maiden, 
and directed him, before his departure, to put strict 
inquiries to Hugh Crombie, respecting any stranger 
who might lately have visited his Inn. That there 
would be wisdom in this, Dr. Melmoth had his own 
reasons for believing; and, still without imparting them 
to his lady, he proceeded to do as he had been bid. 

The veracious landlord acknowledged that a stranger 
had spent a night and day at his Inn, and was 
missing that morning; but he utterly denied all ac- 
quaintance with his character, or privity to his pur- 
poses. Had Mrs. Melmoth, instead of her husband, 
conducted the examination, the result might have been 
different. As the case was, the doctor returned to his 
dwelling but little wiser than he went forth; and, or- 
dering his steed to be saddled, he began a journey, of 
which he knew not what would be the end. 

In the mean time, the intelligence of Ellen’s disap- 
pearance circulated rapidly, and soon sent forth hunt- 
ers more fit to follow the chase than Dr. Melmoth. 


CHAPTER VII 


There was racing and chasing o’er Cannobie Lee.—Watrter Scorr. 


Wuen Edward Walcott awoke, the next morning, 
from his deep slumber, his first consciousness was, of 
a heavy weight upon his mind, the cause of which, he 
was unable, immediately, to recollect. One by one, 
however, by means of the association of ideas, the 
events of the preceding night came back to his mem- 
ory; though those of latest occurrence were dim as 
dreams. But one circumstance was only too well re- 
membered—the discovery of Ellen Langton. By a 
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strong effort, he next attained to an uncertain recollec- 
tion, of a scene of madness and violence, followed, as 
he at first thought, by a duel. A little farther reflec- 
tion, however, informed him that this event was yet 
among the things of futurity; but he could by no 
means recall the appointed time or place. As he had 
not the slightest intention (praiseworthy and prudent 
as it would unquestionably have been) of giving up the 
chance of avenging Ellen’s wrongs, and his own, he 
immediately arose and began to dress, meaning to 
learn from Hugh Crombie those particulars which his 
own memory had not retained. His chief apprehen- 
sion was, that the appointed time had already elapsed; 
for the early sun-beams of a glorious morning were 
now peeping into his chamber. 

More than once, during the progress of dressing, he 
was inclined to believe, that the duel had actually 
taken place, and been fatal to him, and that he was 
now in those regions, to which, his conscience told him, 
such an event would be likely to send him. ‘This idea 
resulted from his bodily sensations, which were in the 
highest degree uncomfortable. He was tormented by 
a raging thirst, that seemed to have absorbed all the 
moisture of his throat and stomach; and in his pres- 
ent agitation, a cup of icy water would have been his 
first wish, had all the treasures of earth and sea been 
at his command. His head, too, throbbed almost to 
bursting, and the whirl of his brain, at every move- 
ment, promised little accuracy in the aim of his pistol 
when he should meet the angler. These feelings, to- 
gether with the deep degradation of his mind, made 
him resolve that no circumstances should again, draw 
him into an excess of wine. In the mean time, his 
head was perhaps, still too much confused to allow 
him fully to realize his unpleasant situation. 

Before Edward was prepared to leave his chamber, 
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the door was opened by one of the college bed-makers, 
who, perceiving that he was nearly dressed, entered 
and began to set the apartment in order. There were 
two of these officials pertaining to Harley College; 
each of them being, and for obvious reasons this was 
an indispensable qualification, a model of perfect ugli- 
ness in her own way. One was a tall, raw-boned, 
huge-jointed, double-fisted giantess, admirably fitted 
to sustain the part of Glumdalia, in the tragedy of 
Tom Thumb. Her features were as excellent as her 
form, appearing to have been rough hewn with a broad- 
axe, and left unpolished. The other was a short, squat 
figure, about two thirds the height and three times 
the circumference of ordinary females. Her hair 
was gray, her complexion of a deep yellow, and her 
most remarkable feature was a short snub nose, just 
discernible amid the broad immensity of her face. 
This latter lady was she who now entered Edward’s 
chamber. Notwithstanding her deficiency in personal 
attractions, she was rather a favorite of the students, 
being good natured, anxious for their comfort, and, 
when duly encouraged, very communicative. Edward 
perceived, as soon as she appeared, that she only 
waited his assistance in order to disburden herself of 
some extraordinary information; and more from com- 
passion than curiosity, he began to question her. 

“Well, Dolly, what news this morning?” 

“Why, let me see,—oh, yes. It had almost slipped 
my memory,” replied the bed-maker. “Poor Widow 
Butler died last night, after her long sickness. Poor 
woman! I remember her forty years ago, or so, as 
rosy a lass as you could set eyes on.” 

“Ah! has she gone?” said Edward recollecting the 
sick woman of the cottage, which he had entered with 
Ellen and Fanshawe. “Was she not out of her right 
mind, Dolly?” 
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“Yes; this seven years,” she answered. “They say 
she came to her senses, a bit, when Dr. Melmoth visited 
her yesterday, but was raving mad when she died. 
Ah! That son of hers, if he is yet alive—Well Well.” 

“She has a son, then?” inquired Edward. 

“Yes, such as he was. The Lord preserve me from 
such a one,” said Dolly. “It was thought he went off 
with Hugh Crombie, that keeps the tavern now. ‘That 
was fifteen years ago.” 

“And have they heard nothing of him since?” asked 
Edward. 

“Nothing good, nothing good,” said the bed-maker. 
“Stories did travel up the valley, now and then; but for 
five years there has been no word of him. They say 
Merchant Langton, Ellen’s father, met him in foreign 
parts and would have made a man of him; but there 
was too much of the wicked one in him for that. Well, 
poor woman! I wonder who'll preach her funeral ser- 
mon.” 

“Dr. Melmoth, probably,” observed the student. 

“No, no; the doctor will never finish his Journey in 
time. And who knows but his own funeral will be 
the end of it,” said Dolly with a sagacious shake of her 
head. 

“Dr. Melmoth gone a journey!” repeated Ed- 
ward. “What do you mean? For what purpose?” 

“For a good purpose enough, I may say,” replied 
she. “To search out Miss Ellen, that was run away 
with, last nght.” 

“In the devil’s name, woman, of what are you 
speaking?” shouted Edward, seizing the affrighted bed- 
maker forcibly by the arm. 

Poor Dolly had chosen this circuitous method of 
communicating her intelligence, because she was well 
aware, that, if she first told of Kllen’s flight, she should 
find no ear for her account of the Widow Butler’s 
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death. She had not calculated, however, that the 
news would produce so violent an effect upon her au- 
ditor; and her voice faltered as she recounted what 
she knew of the affair. She had hardly concluded, 
before Edward, who as she proceeded, had been 
making hasty preparations, rushed from his cham- 
ber, and took the way towards Hugh Crombie’s Inn. 
He had no difficulty in finding the Landlord; who had 
already occupied his accustomed seat, and was smok- 
ing his accustomed pipe, under the elm tree. 

“Well, Master Walcott, you have come to take a 
stomach reliever, this morning, I suppose,” said Hugh, 
taking the pipe from his mouth. “What shall it be? 
a bumper of wine with an egg?—or a glass of smooth, 
old, oily brandy, such as Dame Crombie and I keep 
for our own drinking? Come, that will do it, I know.” 

“No, no;—neither;” replied Edward, shuddering, in- 
voluntarily, at the bare mention of wine and strong 
drink. “You know well, Hugh Crombie, the errand on 
which I come.” 

“Well, perhaps I do,” said the landlord. “You 
come to order me to saddle my best horse. You are 
for a ride, this fine morning.” 

“True, and I must learn of you in what direction 
to turn my horse’s head,” replied Edward Walcott. 

“T understand you,” said Hugh, nodding and smil- 
ing. “And now, Master Edward, I really have taken 
a strong liking to you; and if you please to hearken 
to it, you shall have some of my best advice.” 

“Speak,” said the young man, expecting to be told 
in what direction to pursue the chase. 

“I advise you, then,” continued Hugh Crombie, in 
a tone, in which some real feeling mingled with as- 
sumed carelessness,—“I advise you to forget that 
you have ever known this girl,—that she has ever ex- 
isted; for she is as much lost to you, as if she never 
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had been born, or as if the grave had covered her. 
Come, come, man;—toss off a quart of my old wine, 
and keep up a merry heart. This has been my way, 
in many a heavier sorrow than ever you have felt; and 
you see I am alive and merry yet.” But Hugh’s mer- 
riment had failed him just as he was making his boast 
of it; for Edward saw a tear in the corner of his eye. 

“Forget her? Never, never!” said the student, while 
his heart sank within him, at the hopelessness of pur- 
suit, which Hugh’s words implied. “I will follow 
her to the ends of the earth.” 

“Then so much the worse for you, and for my poor 
nag,—on whose back you shall be in three minutes,” 
rejoined the landlord. “I have spoken to you as I 
would to my own son, if I had such an incumbrance. 
Here you ragamuffin, saddle the gray and lead him 
round to the door.” 

“The gray? I will ride the black,” said Edward. 
“TI know your best horse, as well as you do yourself, 
Hugh.” 

“There is no black horse in my stable, I have parted 
with him to an old comrade of mine,” answered the 
Landlord, with a wink of acknowledgment to what 
he saw were Edward’s suspicions. “The gray is a 
stout nag, and will carry you a round pace, though not 
so fast as to bring you up with them you seek. I re- 
served him for you, and put Mr. Fanshawe off with 
the old white, on which I travelled hitherward, a year 
or two since.” 

“Fanshawe? Has he then the start of me?’ asked 
Edward. 

“He rode off about twenty minutes ago,” replied 
Hugh; “but you will overtake him within ten miles, 
at farthest. But if mortal man could recover the 
girl, that fellow would do it,—even if he had no better 
nag than a broomstick, like the witches of old times.” 
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“Did he obtain any information from you as to the 
course?” inquired the student. 

“I could give him only this much,” said Hugh, 
pointing down the road, in the direction of the town. 
“My old comrade, trusts no man farther than is need- 
ful, and I ask no unnecessary questions.” 

The ostler now led up to the door the horse which 
Edward was to ride. The young man mounted with 
all expedition; but as he was about to apply the 
spurs, his thirst, which the bed-maker’s intelligence 
had caused him to forget, returned most powerfully 
upon him. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Hugh, a mug of your sharp- 
est cider,—and let it be a large one,” he exclaimed. 
“My tongue rattles in my mouth like,’— 

“Like the bones in a dice-box,” said the landlord, 
finishing the comparison and hastening to obey Ed- 
ward’s directions. Indeed, he rather exceeded them, 
by mingling with the juice of the apple, a gill of his 
old brandy, which, his own experience told him, would 
at that time have a most desirable effect upon the 
young man’s internal system. 

“It is powerful stuff, mine host, and I feel like a 
new man already,’ observed Edward, after draining 
the mug to the bottom. 

“He is a fine lad, and sits his horse most gal- 
lantly,” said Hugh Crombie to himself, as the student 
rode off, “I heartily wish him success. I wish to 
Heaven my conscience had suffered me to betray the 
plot before it was too late. Well, well—a man must 
keep his mite of honesty.” 

The morning was now one of the most bright and 
glorious, that ever shone for mortals; and, under other 
circumstances, EKdward’s bosom would have been as 
light, and his spirit would have sung as cheerfully, as 
one of the many birds that warbled around him. The 
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raindrops of the preceding night hung like glittering 
diamonds on every leaf of every tree, shaken and ren- 
dered more brilliant by occasional sighs of wind, 
that removed from the traveller the superfluous heat of 
an unclouded sun. In spite of the adventure, so mys- 
terious and vexatious, in which he was engaged, Kd- 
ward’s elastic spirit (assisted perhaps by the brandy 
he had unwittingly swallowed) rose higher as he rode 
on, and he soon found himself endeavoring to accom- 
modate the tune of one of Hugh Crombie’s ballads to 
the motion of the horse. Nor did this reviving cheer- 
fulness argue anything against his unwavering faith, 
and pure and fervent love for Ellen Langton. A sor- 
rowful and repining disposition is not the necessary 
accompaniment of a “leal and loving heart”; and 
Edward’s spirits were cheered, not by forgetfulness, 
but by hope, which would not permit him to doubt of 
the ultimate success of his pursuit. The uncertainty 
itself, and the probable danger of the expedition, were 
not without their charm to a youthful and adventurous 
spirit. In fact, Edward would not have been alto- 
gether satisfied to recover the errant damsel, without 
first doing battle in her behalf. 

He had proceeded but a few miles, before he came 
in sight of Fanshawe, who had been accommodated by 
the landlord with a horse much inferior to his own. 
The speed to which he had been put, had almost ex- 
hausted the poor animal, whose best pace was now but 
little beyond a walk. Edward drew his bridle, as he 
came up with Fanshawe. 

“T have been anxious to apologize,” he said to him, 
“for the hasty and unjust expressions of which I made 
use, last evening. May I hope, that, in consideration 
of my mental distraction, and the causes of it, you will 
forget what has passed?” 

“[ had already forgotten it,” replied Fanshawe, 
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freely offering his hand. “I saw your disturbed state 
of feeling, and it would have been unjust, both to you 
and to myself, to remember the errors it occasioned.” 

“A wild expedition this,” observed Edward, after 
shaking warmly the offered hand. “Unless we obtain 
some farther information at the town, we shall hardly 
know which way to continue the pursuit.” 

“We can scarcely fail, I think, of lighting upon 
some trace of them,” said Fanshawe. “Their flight 
must have commenced after the storm subsided, which 
would give them but a few hours the start of us. 
May I beg,” he continued, noticing the superior con- 
dition of his rival’s horse, “that you will not attempt to 
accommodate your pace to mine?” 

Edward bowed and rode on, wondering at the 
change which a few months had wrought in Fan- 
shawe’s character. On this occasion, especially, the 
energy of his mind had communicated itself to his 
frame. The color was strong and high in his cheek, 
and his whole appearance was that of a gallant and 
manly youth, whom a lady might love, or a foe might 
fear. Edward had not been so slow as his mistress in 
discovering the student’s affection, and he could not 
but acknowledge in his heart that he was a rival not 
to be despised, and might yet be a successful one, if 
by his means Ellen Langton were restored to her 
friends. This consideration caused him to spur for- 
ward with increased ardor; but all his speed could 
not divest him of the idea, that Fanshawe would finally 
overtake him, and attain the object of their mutual 
pursuit. There was certainly no apparent ground for 
this imagination; for every step of his horse increased 
the advantage which Edward had gained, and he soon 
lost sight of his rival. 

Shortly after overtaking Fanshawe, the young man 
passed the lonely cottage, formerly the residence of the 
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Widow Butler, who now lay dead within. He was at 
first inclined to alight and make inquiries respecting 
the fugitives; for he observed, through the windows, 
the faces of several persons, whom curiosity or some 
better feeling had led to the house of mourning. Rec- 
ollecting, however, that this portion of the road must 
have been passed by the angler and Ellen at too early 
an hour to attract notice, he forbore to waste time by 
a fruitless delay. 

Edward proceeded on his journey, meeting with no 
other noticeable event, till, arriving at the summit of a 
hill, he beheld, a few hundred yards before him, the 
Rev. Dr. Melmoth. The worthy president was toiling 
onward, at a rate unexampled in the history either of 
himself or his steed, the excellence of the latter con- 
sisting in sure-footedness, rather than rapidity. The 
rider looked round, seemingly in some apprehension, 
at the sound of hoof-tramps behind him, but was un- 
able to conceal his satisfaction on recognizing Kdward 
Walcott. 

In the whole course of his life, Dr. Melmoth had 
never been placed in circumstances so embarrassing as 
the present. He was altogether a child in the ways of 
the world, having spent his youth and early manhood 
in abstracted study, and his maturity in the solitude of 
these hills. The expedition, therefore, on which fate 
had now thrust him, was an entire deviation from the 
quiet pathway of all his former years, and he felt like 
one who sets forth over the broad ocean, without chart 
or compass. The affair would undoubtedly have 
been perplexing to a man of far more experience than 
he; but the doctor pictured to himself a thousand dif- 
ficulties and dangers, which, except in his imagination, 
had no existence. The perturbation of his spirit had 
compelled him, more than once since his departure, to 
regret that he had not invited Mrs. Melmoth to a 
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share in the adventure; this being an occasion where 
her firmness, decision, and confident sagacity—which 
made her a sort of domestic hedgehog—would have 
been peculiarly appropriate. In the absence of such 
a counsellor, even Edward Walcott—young as he was, 
and indiscreet as the doctor thought him—was a sub- 
stitute not to be despised; and it was singular and 
rather ludicrous to observe how the gray-haired man 
unconsciously became as a child to the beardless youth. 
He addressed Edward with an assumption of dignity, 
through which his pleasure at the meeting was very 
obvious. 

“Young gentleman, this is not well,” he said. “By 
what authority have you absented yourself from the 
walls of Alma Mater, during term-time?” 

“TI conceived that it was unnecessary to ask leave, 
at such a conjuncture, and when the head of the insti- 
tution was himself in the saddle,” replied Edward. 

“It was a fault, it was a fault,” said Dr. Melmoth, 
shaking his head; “but, in consideration of the mo- 
tive, I may pass it over. And now, my dear Edward, 
I advise that we continue our journey together, as 
your youth and inexperience will stand in need of the 
wisdom of my gray head. Nay, I pray you, lay not 
the lash to your steed. You have ridden fast and far, 
and a slower pace is requisite for a season.” 

And, in order to keep up with his young compan- 
ion, the doctor smote his own gray nag; which un- 
happy beast, wondering what strange concatenation of 
events had procured him such treatment, endeavored 
to obey his master’s wishes. Edward had _ sufficient 
compassion for Dr. Melmoth (especially as his own 
horse now exhibited signs of weariness) to moderate 
his pace to one attainable by the former. 

“Alas, youth! these are strange times,” observed 
the president, “when a doctor of divinity and an un- 
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der graduate set forth, like a knight-errant and his 
squire, in search of a stray damsel. Methinks I am 
an epitome of the church militant, or a new species of 
polemical divinity. Pray Heaven, however, there be 
no encounter in store for us: for I utterly forgot to 
provide myself with weapons.” 

“TI took some thought for that matter, reverend 
knight,” replied Edward, whose imagination was 
highly tickled by Dr. Melmoth’s chivalrous com- 
parison. 

“Ay, I see that you have girded on a sword,” said 
the divine. “But wherewith shall I defend myself?— 
my hand being empty, except of this golden-headed 
staff, the gift of Mr Langton.” 

“One of these, if you will accept it,’ answered Ed- 
ward, exhibiting a brace of pistols, “will serve to be- 
gin the conflict, before you join the battle hand to 
hand.” 

“Nay, I shall find little safety in meddling with 
that deadly instrument, since I know not accurately 
from which end proceeds the bullet,’ said Dr. Mel- 
moth. “But were it not better, seeing we are so well 
provided with artillery, to betake ourselves, in the 
event of an encounter, to some stone wall or other 
place of strength?” 

“Tf I may presume to advise,” said the squire, “you, 
as being most valiant and experienced, should ride for- 
ward, lance in hand, (your long staff serving for a 
lance) while I annoy the enemy from afar.” 

“Like Teucer behind the shield of Ajax,” inter- 
rupted Dr. Melmoth, “or David with his stone and 
sling. No, no, young man; I have left unfinished in 
my study a learned treatise, important not only to the 
present age, but to posterity, for whose sakes I must 
take heed to my safety. But, lo! who ride yonder?” 
he exclaimed, in manifest alarm, pointing to some 
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horsemen upon the brow of a hill, at a short distance 
before them. 

“Fear not, gallant leader,” said Edward Walcott, 
who had already discovered the objects of the doctor’s 
terror. “They are men of peace, as we shall shortly 
see. The foremost is somewhere near your own years, 
and rides like a grave, substantial citizen,—though. 
what he does here, I know not. Behind come two 
servants, men likewise of sober age and pacific ap- 
pearance.” 

“Truly, your eyes are better than mine own. Of a 
verity, you are in the right,” acquiesced Dr. Melmoth, 
recovering his usual quantum of intrepidity. “We 
will ride forward courageously, as those who, in a just 
cause, fear neither death nor bonds.” 

The reverend knight-errant and his squire, at the 
time of discovering the three horsemen, were within a 
very short distance of the town, which was, however, 
concealed from their view by the hill, that the stran- 
gers were descending. ‘The road from Harley Col- 
lege, through almost its whole extent, had been rough 
and wild, and the country thin of population; but 
now, standing frequent amid fertile fields on each 
side of the way, were neat little cottages, from which 
groups of white-headed children rushed forth to gaze 
upon the travellers. The three strangers, as well as 
the doctor and Edward, were surrounded, as they ap- 
proached each other, by a crowd of this kind, plying 
their little bare legs most pertinaciously, in order to 
keep pace with the horses. 

As Edward gained a nearer view of the foremost 
rider, his grave aspect and stately demeanor struck 
him with involuntary respect. ‘There were deep lines 
of thought across his brow, and his calm, yet bright 
gray eye, betokened a steadfast soul. There was also 
an air of conscious importance, even in the manner in 
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which the stranger sat his horse, which a man’s good 
opinion of himself, unassisted by the concurrence of 
the world in general, seldom bestows. The two 
servants rode at a respectable distance in the rear; and 
the heavy portmanteaus at their backs intimated that 
the party had journeyed from afar. Dr. Melmoth en- 
deavored to assume the dignity that became him, as 
the head of Harley College; and with a gentle stroke 
of his staff upon his wearied steed, and a grave nod 
to the principal stranger, was about to commence the 
ascent of the hill, at the foot of which they were. The 
gentleman, however, made a halt. 

“Dr. Melmoth, am I so fortunate as to meet you?” 
he exclaimed, in accents expressive of as much surprise 
and pleasure, as were consistent with his staid de- 
meanor. ‘Have you then forgotten your old friend?” 

“Mr. Langton! Can it be?” said the doctor, after 
looking him in the face a moment. “Yes, it is my 
old friend, indeed! welcome, welcome! though you 
come at an unfortunate time.” 

“What say you? Howismy child? Ellen, I trust, 
is well?” cried Mr. Langton; a father’s anxiety over- 
coming the coldness and reserve that were natural to 
him, or that long habit had made a second nature. 

“She is well in health. She was so, at least, last 
night,” replied Dr. Melmoth, unable to meet the eye 
of his friend. “But,—but I have been a careless 
shepherd, and the lamb has strayed from the fold 
while I slept.” 

Edward Walcott, who was a deeply interested ob- 
server of this scene, had anticipated that a burst of 
passionate grief would follow the disclosure. He was, 
however, altogether mistaken. ‘There was a momen- 
tary convulsion of Mr. Langton’s strong features, as 
quick to come and go as a flash of lightning; and 
then his countenance was as composed—though per- 
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haps a little sterner—as before. He seemed about 
to inquire into the particulars of what so nearly con- 
cerned him; but changed his purpose on observing the 
crowd of children, who, with one or two of. their 
parents, were endeavoring to catch the words that 
passed between the doctor and himself. 

“IT will turn back with you to the village,” he said, 
in a steady voice; “and, at your leisure, I shall desire 
to hear the particulars of this unfortunate affair.” 

He wheeled his horse accordingly, and, side by side 
with Dr. Melmoth, began to ascend the hill. On 
reaching the summit, the little country town lay before 
them, presenting a cheerful and busy spectacle. It 
consisted of one long, regular street, extending parallel 
to, and at a short distance from the river; which here, 
enlarged by a junction with another stream, became 
navigable, not indeed for vessels of burthen, but for 
rafts of lumber and boats of considerable size. The 
houses, with peaked roofs and jutting stories, stood at 
wide intervals along the street; and the commercial 
character of the place was manifested by the shop door 
and windows, that occupied the front of almost every 
dwelling. One or two mansions, however, surrounded 
by trees and standing back at a haughty distance from 
the road, were evidently the abodes of the aristocracy 
of the village. It was not difficult to distinguish the 
owners of these,—self-important personages, with 
canes and well-powdered periwigs,—among the crowd 
of meaner men, who bestowed their attention upon Dr. 
Melmoth and his friend, as they rode by. The town 
being the nearest mart of a large extent of back coun- 
try, there were many rough farmers and woodsmen, to 
whom the cavalcade was an object of curiosity and 
admiration. The former feeling, indeed, was general 
throughout the village. The shop-keepers left their 
customers and looked forth from the doors,—the fe- 
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male portion of the community thrust their heads from 
the windows,—and the people in the street formed a 
lane, through which, with all eyes concentrated upon 
them, the party rode onward to the tavern. ‘The gen- 
eral aptitude that pervades the populace of a small 
country town, to meddle with affairs not legitimately 
concerning them, was increased on this occasion by the 
sudden return of Mr. Langton, after passing through 
the village. Many conjectures were afloat respecting 
the cause of this retrograde movement; and, by de- 
grees, something like the truth, though much distorted, 
spread generally among the crowd,—communicated, 
probably, from Mr. Langton’s servants. Edward 
Walcott, incensed at the uncourteous curiosity of which 
he, as well as his companions, was the object, felt a 
frequent impulse, (though fortunately for himself, re- 
sisted,) to make use of his riding switch in clearing a 
passage. 

On arriving at the tavern, Dr. Melmoth recounted 
to his friend the little he knew beyond the bare fact 
of Kllen’s disappearance. Had Edward Walcott been 
called to their conference, he might, by disclosing the 
adventure of the angler, have thrown a portion of 
light upon the affair; but, since his first introduction, 
the cold and stately merchant had honored him with 
no sort of notice. 

Edward, on his part, was not well pleased at the 
sudden appearance of Ellen’s father, and was little 
inclined to codperate in any measures that he might 
adopt for her recovery. It was his wish to pursue 
the chase on his own responsibility, and as his own 
wisdom dictated; he chose to be an independent ally, 
rather than a subordinate assistant. But, as a step 
preliminary to his proceedings of every other kind, he 
found it absolutely necessary, having journeyed far 
and fasting, to call upon the landlord for a supply of 
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food. The viands that were set before him, were 
homely, but abundant; nor were Kdward’s griefs and 
perplexities so absorbing, as to overcome the appetite 
of youth and health. 

Dr. Melmoth, and Mr. Langton, after a short pri- 
vate conversation, had summoned the landlord, in the 
hope of obtaining some clew to the development of the 
mystery. But no young lady, nor any stranger an- 
swering to the description the doctor had received from 
Hugh Crombie (which was indeed a false one) had 
been seen to pass through the village since daybreak. 
Here, therefore, the friends were entirely at a loss 
in what direction to continue the pursuit. The village 
was the focus of several roads, diverging to widely 
distant portions of the country; and which of these the 
fugitives had taken, it was impossible to determine. 
One point, however, might be considered certain,— 
that the village was the first stage of their flight; for 
it commanded the only outlet from the valley, except 
a rugged path among the hills, utterly impassable by 
horse. In this dilemma, expresses were sent by each 
of the different roads; and poor Ellen’s imprudence, 
the tale nowise decreasing as it rolled along, became 
known to a wide extent of country. Having thus done 
everything in his power to recover his daughter, the 
merchant exhibited a composure which Dr. Melmoth 
admired, but could not equal. His own mind, how- 
ever, was in a far more comfortable state, than when the 
responsibility of the pursuit had rested upon himself. 

Edward Walcott, in the mean time, had employed 
but a very few moments in satisfying his hunger; 
after which his active intellect alternately formed and 
relinquished a thousand plans for the recovery of 
Ellen.—Fanshawe’s observation, that her flight must 
have commenced after the subsiding of the storm, re- 
curred to him. On inquiry, he was informed that the 
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violence of the rain had continued, with a few momen- 
tary intermissions, till near daylight. The fugitives 
must, therefore, have passed through the village, long 
after its inhabitants were abroad; and how, without 
the gift of invisibility, they had contrived to elude 
notice, Kdward could not conceive. 

“Fifty years ago,’ thought Edward, “my sweet 
Ellen would have been deemed a witch, for this track- 
less journey. Truly, I could wish I were a wizard, 
that I might bestride a broomstick, and follow her.” 

While the young man, involved in these perplexing 
thoughts, looked forth from the open window of the 
apartment, his attention was drawn to an individual, 
evidently of a different, though not of a higher class, 
than the countrymen among whom he stood. Edward 
now recollected that he had noticed his rough, dark 
face, among the most earnest of those who had watched 
the arrival of the party. He had then taken him for 
one of the boatmen, of whom there were many in the 
village, and who had much of a sailor-like dress and 
appearance. A second, and more attentive observa- 
tion, however, convinced Edward that this man’s life 
had not been spent upon fresh water; and had any 
stronger evidence, than the nameless marks which the 
ocean impresses upon its sons, been necessary, it would 
have been found in his mode of locomotion. While 
Edward was observing him, he beat slowly up to one 
of Mr. Langton’s servants, who was standing near the 
door of the inn. He seemed to question the man with 
affected carelessness; but his countenance was dark 
and perplexed, when he turned to mingle again with 
the crowd. Edward lost no time in ascertaining from 
the servant the nature of his inquiries. ‘They had re- 
lated to the elopement of Mr. Langton’s daughter; 
which was, indeed, the prevailing, if not the sole sub- 
ject of conversation in the village, 
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The grounds for supposing that this man was in any 
way connected with the angler, were, perhaps, very 
shight; yet, in the perplexity of the whole affair, they 
induced Edward to resolve to get at the heart of his 
mystery. ‘To attain this end, he took the most direct 
method,—by applying to the man himself. 

He had now retired apart from the throng and bus- 
tle of the village, and was seated upon a condemned 
boat that was drawn up to rot upon the banks of the 
river. His arms were folded, and his hat drawn over 
his brows. ‘The lower part of his face, which alone 
was visible, evinced gloom and depression, as did also 
the deep sighs, which, because he thought no one was 
near him, he did not attempt to restrain. 

“Friend, I must speak with you,” said Edward 
Walcott, laying his hand upon his shoulder, after con- 
templating the man a moment, himself unseen. 

He started at once from his abstraction and his seat, 
apparently expecting violence, and prepared to resist 
it; but perceiving the youthful and solitary intruder 
upon his privacy, he composed his features with much 
quickness. 

“What would you with me?” he asked. 

“They tarry long,—or you have kept a careless 
watch,” said Edward, speaking at a venture. 

For a moment there seemed a probability of obtain- 
ing such a reply to this observation, as the youth had 
intended to elicit. If any trust could be put in the 
language of the stranger’s countenance, a set of words, 
different from those to which he subsequently gave 
utterance, had risen to his lips. But he seemed natu- 
rally slow of speech; and this defect was now, as is 
frequently the case, advantageous, in giving him space 
for reflection. 

“Look you, youngster;—crack no jokes on me,” he 
at length said, contemptuously. “Away!—back whence 
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you came, or’— And he slightly waved a small rattan, 
that he held in his right hand. 

Edward’s eyes sparkled, and his color rose. “You 
must change this tone, fellow, and that speedily,” he 
observed. “I order you to lower your hand, and an- 
swer the questions that I shall put to you.” 

The man gazed dubiously at him; but finally 
adopted a more conciliatory mode of speech. 

“Well, master, and what is your business with me?” 
he inquired. “I am a boatman out of employ. Any 
commands in my line?” 

“Pshaw! I know you, my good friend, and you 
cannot deceive me,” replied Edward Walcott. “We 
are private here,” he continued, looking around. “I 
have no desire or intention to do you harm; and, if 
you act according to my directions, you shall have no 
cause to repent it.” 

“And what if I refuse to put myself under your or- 
ders?” inquired the man. “You are but a young 
captain, for such an old hulk as mine.” 

“The ill consequences of a refusal would all be on 
your own side,” replied Edward. “TI shall, in that 
case, deliver you up to justice; if I have not the 
means of capturing you myself,” he continued, observ- 
ing the seaman’s eye to wander rather scornfully over 
his youthful and slender figure, “there are hundreds 
within call whom it will be in vain to resist. Besides, 
it requires little strength to use this,” he added, laying 
his hand on a pistol. 

“If that were all, I could suit you there, my lad,” 
muttered the stranger. He continued aloud, “Well, 
what is your will with me? D d ungenteel treat- 
ment, this!—But put your questions; and to oblige 
you, I may answer them,—if so be that I know any- 
thing of the matter.” 

“You will do wisely,” observed the young man, 
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“And now to business. What reason have you to 
suppose that the persons for whom you watch are not 
already beyond the village?” 

The seaman paused long before he answered, and 
gazed earnestly at Edward, apparently endeavoring 
to ascertain from his countenance, the amount of his 
knowledge. This he probably overrated, but, never- 
theless, hazarded a falsehood. 

“I doubt not they passed before midnight,” he said. 
“TI warrant you they are many a league towards the 
sea-coast, ere this.” 

“You have kept watch, then, since midnight?” asked 
Edward. 

“Ay, that have I. And a dark and rough one it 
was,’ answered the stranger. 

“And you are certain that if they passed at all, it 
must have been before that hour?” 

“I kept my walk across the road, till the village was 
all astir,”’ said the seaman. “They could not have 
missed me. So, you see, your best way is to give 
chase; for they have a long start of you, and you 
have no time to lose.” 

“Your information is sufficient, my good friend,” 
said Edward, with a smile. “I have reason to know 
that they did not commence their flight before mid- 
night. You have made it evident that they have not 
passed since. Ergo, they have not passed at all. An 
indisputable syllogism. And now will I retrace my 
footsteps.” 

“Stay, young man,” said the stranger, placing him- 
self full in Kdward’s way, as he was about to hasten to 
the inn—‘“you have drawn me in to betray my com- 
rade; but before you leave this place, you must an- 
swer a question or two of mine. Do you mean to take 
the law with you?—or will you right your wrongs, if 
you have any, with your own right hand?” 
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“Tt is my intention to take the latter method. But 
if I choose the former, what then?’ demanded Ed- 
ward. 

“Nay, nothing;—only, you or I might not have gone 
hence alive,” replied the stranger. “But as you say 
he shall have fair play”— 

“On my word, friend,” interrupted the young man, 
“T fear your intelligence has come too late to do either 
good or harm. Look towards the inn; my compan- 
ions are getting to horse, and my life on it, they know 
whither to ride.” 

So saying, he hastened away, followed by the stran- 
ger. It was indeed evident that news, of some kind 
or other, had reached the village. The people were 
gathered in groups, conversing eagerly; and the pale 
cheeks, uplifted eyebrows, and outspread hands of 
some of the female sex, filled Kdward’s mind with un- 
defined, but intolerable apprehensions. He forced his 
way to Dr. Melmoth, who had just mounted, and seiz- 
ing his bridle, peremptorily demanded if he knew 
aught of Ellen Langton. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Full many a miserable year hath passed— 

She knows him as one dead,—or worse than dead; 
And many a change her varied life hath known, 
But her heart none. 


—Marurin. 


Since her interview with the angler, which was inter- 
rupted by the appearance of Fanshawe, Ellen Lang- 
ton’s hitherto calm and peaceful mind, had been in a 
state of insufferable doubt and dismay. She was 
imperatively called upon—at least, she so conceived, 
to break through the rules which nature and edu- 
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cation impose upon her sex, to quit the protection of 
those whose desire for her welfare was true and 
strong.,—and to trust herself, for what purpose she 
scarcely knew, to a stranger, from whom the in- 
stinctive purity of her mind would involuntarily have 
shrunk, under whatever circumstances she had met 
him. The letter which she had received from the 
hands of the angler, had seemed to her inexperience, to 
prove beyond a doubt, that the bearer was the friend 
of her father, and authorized by him, if her duty and 
affection were stronger than her fears, to guide her to 
his retreat. The letter spoke vaguely of losses and 
misfortunes, and of a necessity for concealment on her 
father’s part, and secrecy on hers; and to the credit 
of Ellen’s not very romantic understanding, it must 
be acknowledged, that the mystery of the plot had 
nearly prevented its success. She did not, indeed, 
doubt that the letter was from her father’s hand; for 
every line and stroke, and even many of its phrases, were 
familiar to her. Her apprehension was, that his mis- 
fortunes, of what nature soever they were, had affected 
his intellect, and that, under such an influence, he had 
commanded her to take a step, which nothing less than 
such a command could justify. Ellen did not, how- 
ever, remain long in this opinion; for when she re- 
perused the letter, and considered the firm, regular 
characters, and the style—calm and cold, even in re- 
questing such a sacrifice—she felt that there was noth- 
ing like insanity here. In fine, she came gradually to 
the belief, that there were strong reasons, though in- 
comprehensible by her, for the secrecy that her father 
had enjoined. 

Having arrived at this conviction, her decision lay 
plain before her. Her affection for Mr. Langton 
was not, indeed—nor was it possible—so strong, as that 
she would have felt for a parent who had watched over 
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her from her infancy. Neither was the conception, she 
had unavoidably formed of his character, such as to 
promise, that in him she would find an equivalent for 
all she must sacrifice. On the contrary, her gentle 
nature and loving heart, which otherwise would have 
rejoiced in a new object of affection, now shrank with 
something like dread from the idea of meeting her 
father,—stately, cold, and stern, as she could not but 
imagine him. A sense of duty was, therefore, Ellen’s 
only support, in resolving to tread the dark path that 
lay before her. 

Had there been any person of her own sex, in whom 
Ellen felt confidence, there is little doubt that she 
would so far have disobeyed her father’s letter, as to 
communicate its contents, and take counsel as to her 
proceedings. But Mrs. Melmoth was the only female 
—excepting, indeed, the maid servant—to whom it 
was possible to make the communication; and though 
Ellen at first thought of such a step, her timidity and 
her knowledge of the lady’s character, did not permit 
her to venture upon it.. She next reviewed her ac- 
quaintances of the other sex; and Dr. Melmoth first 
presented himself, as, in every respect but one, an un- 
exceptionable confidant. But the single exception was 
equivalent to many. ‘The maiden, with the highest 
opinion of the doctor’s learning and talents, had suffi- 
cient penetration to know, that in the ways of the 
world, she was herself the better skilled of the two. 
For a moment she thought of Kdward Walcott; but 
he was light and wild, and—which her delicacy made 
an insurmountable objection—there was an untold love 
between them. Her thoughts finally centred on Fan- 
shawe. In his judgment, young and inexperienced 
though he was, she would have placed a firm trust, 
and his zeal, from whatever cause it arose, she could 
not doubt. 
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If, in the short time allowed her for reflection, an op- 
portunity had occurred for consulting him, she would, 
in all probability, have taken advantage of it. But 
the terms on which they had parted, the preceding 
evening, had afforded him no reason to hope for her 
confidence; and he felt that there were others who 
had a better right to it than himself. He did not, 
therefore, throw himself in her way, and poor Ellen 
was consequently left without an adviser. 

The determination that resulted from her own un- 
assisted wisdom, has been seen. When discovered by 
Dr. Melmoth at Hugh Crombie’s Inn, she was wholly 
prepared for flight, and but for the intervention of 
the storm, would, ere then, have been far away. 

The firmness of resolve, that had impelled a timid 
maiden upon such a step, was not likely to be broken 
by one defeat; and Ellen, accordingly, confident that 
the stranger would make a second attempt, determined 
that no effort on her part should be wanting to its suc- 
cess. On reaching her chamber, therefore, instead of 
retiring to rest (of which, from her sleepless thoughts 
of the preceding night, she stood greatly in need,) she 
sat watching for the abatement of the storm. Her 
meditations were now calmer, than at any time since 
her first meeting with the angler. She felt as if her 
fate was decided. ‘The stain had fallen upon her 
reputation,—she was no longer the same pure being, 
in the opinion of those whose approbation she most 
valued. 

One obstacle to her flight—and, to a woman’s mind, 
a most powerful one—had thus been removed. Dark 
and intricate as was the way, it was easier, now, to 
proceed, than to pause; and her desperate and forlorn 
situation gave her a strength, which, hitherto, she had 
not felt. 

At every cessation in the torrent of rain that beat 
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against the house, Ellen flew to the window, expecting 
to see the stranger form beneath it. But the clouds 
would again thicken, and the storm re-commence, with 
its former violence; and she began to fear, that the 
approach of morning would compel her to meet the 
now dreaded face of Dr. Melmoth. At length, how- 
ever, a strong and steady wind, supplying the place 
of the fitful gusts of the preceding part of the night, 
broke and scattered the clouds from the broad ex- 
panse of the sky. The moon commencing her late 
voyage not long before the sun, was now visible, set- 
ting forth like a lonely ship from the dark line of the 
horizon, and touching at many a little silver cloud, the 
islands of that aerial deep. Ellen felt that now the 
time was come; and with a calmness, wonderful to 
herself, she prepared for her final departure. 

She had not long to wait, ere she saw, between the 
vacancies of the trees, the angler, advancing along the 
shady avenue that led to the principal entrance of Dr. 
Melmoth’s dwelling. He had no need to summon her, 
either by word or signal; for she had descended, 
emerged from the door, and stood before him, while 
he was yet at some distance from the house. 

“You have watched well,” he observed, in a low, 
strange tone. “As saith the scripture, ‘Many daugh- 
ters have done virtuously, but thou excellest them 
ali 

He took her arm, and they hastened down the ave- 
nue. Then leaving Hugh Crombie’s Inn on their 
right, they found its master, in a spot so shaded that 
the moon-beams could not enlighten it. He held by 
the bridle two horses, one of which the angler assisted 
Killen to mount. ‘Then, turning to the landlord, he 
pressed a purse into his hand; but Hugh drew back, 
and it fell to the ground. 

“No; this would not have tempted me, nor will it 
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reward me,” he said. “If you have gold to spare, there 
are some that need it more than I.” 

“I understand you, mine host. I shall take thought 
for them, and enough will remain for you and me,” 
replied his comrade. “I have seen the day when such 
a purse would not have slipped between your fingers. 
Well, be it so. And now, Hugh, my old friend, a 
shake of your hand; for we are seeing our last of each 
other.” 

“Pray Heaven, it be so; though I wish you no ill,” 
said the landlord, giving his hand. 

He then seemed about to approach Ellen, who had 
been unable to distinguish the words of this brief 
conversation; but his comrade prevented him. ‘There 
is no time to lose,” he observed. “The moon is grow- 
ing pale already, and we should have been many a 
mile beyond the valley, ere this.” He mounted, as he 
spoke, and guiding Ellen’s rein till they reached the 
road, they dashed away. 

It was now that she felt herself completely in his 
power; and with that consciousness, there came a sud- 
den change of feeling, and an altered view of her con- 
duct. A thousand reasons forced themselves upon 
her mind, seeming to prove that she had been de- 
ceived; while the motives, so powerful with her but a 
moment before, had either vanished from her memory, 
or lost all their efficacy. Her companion, who gazed 
searchingly into her face, where the moonlight, com- 
ing down between the pines, allowed him to read its 
expression, probably discerned somewhat of the state 
of her thoughts. 

‘Do you repent so soon?” he inquired. “We have 
a weary way before us. Faint not ere we have well 
entered upon it.” 

“T have left dear friends behind me, and am going 
I know not whither,” replied Ellen, tremblingly. 
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“You have a faithful guide,” he observed; turning 
away his head, and speaking in the tone of one who 
endeavors to smother a laugh. 

Ellen had no heart to continue the conversation; 
and they rode on in silence, and through a wild and 
gloomy scene. 'The wind roared heavily through the 
forest, and the trees shed their raindrops upon the 
travellers. ‘The road, at all times rough, was now 
broken into deep gullies, through which streams went 
murmuring down, to mingle with the river. The pale 
moonlight combined with the gray of the morning to 
give a ghastly and unsubstantial appearance to every 
object. 

The difficulties of the road had been so much in- 
creased by the storm, that the purple eastern clouds 
gave notice of the near approach of the sun, just as 
the travellers reached the little lonesome cottage which 
Ellen remembered to have visited several months be- 
fore. On arriving opposite to it, her companion 
checked his horse, and gazed with a wild earnestness 
at the wretched habitation. Then, stifling a groan 
that would not altogether be repressed, he was about to 
pass on. But, at that moment, the cottage door 
opened, and a woman, whose sour, unpleasant counte- 
nance Kllen recognized, came hastily forth. She 
seemed not to heed the travellers; but the angler, his 
voice thrilling and quivering with indescribable emo- 
tion, addressed. her. 

“Woman, whither do you go?” he inquired. 

She started; but, after a momentary pause, replied, 
“There is one within at the point of death. She strug- 
gles fearfully, and I cannot endure to watch alone 
by her bedside. If you are Christians, come in with 
me. 

Ellen’s companion leaped hastily from his horse, as- 
sisted her also to dismount, and followed the woman 
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into the cottage, having first thrown the bridles of 
the horses carelessly over the branch of a tree. Ellen 
trembled at the awful scene she would be compelled 
to witness; but, when death was so near at hand, it 
was more terrible to stand alone in the dim morning 
light, than even to watch the parting of soul and body. 
She therefore entered the cottage. 

Her guide, his face muffled in his cloak, had taken 
his stand at a distance from the death-bed, in a part 
of the room, which neither the increasing daylight nor 
the dim rays of a solitary lamp, had yet enlightened. 
At Ellen’s entrance, the dying woman lay still, and 
apparently calm, except that a plaintive, half-articu- 
late sound occasionally wandered through her lips. 

“Hush! For mercy’s sake, silence!’ whispered the 
other woman to the strangers. “There is good hope 
now, that she will die a peaceable death; but, if she 
is disturbed, the boldest of us will not dare to stand 
by her bed-side.” 

The whisper, by which her sister endeavored to pre- 
serve quiet, perhaps reached the ears of the dying fe- 
male; for she now raised herself in bed, slowly, but 
with a strength superior to what her situation prom- 
ised. Her face was ghastly and wild, from long ill- 
ness, approaching death, and disturbed intellect; and 
a disembodied spirit could scarcely be a more fearful 
object, than one whose soul was just struggling forth. 
Her sister, approaching with the soft and _ stealing 
step appropriate to the chamber of sickness and death, 
attempted to replace the covering around her, and to 
compose her again upon the pillow. “Lie down and 
sleep, sister,” she said; “and when the day breaks I will 
waken you. Methinks your breath comes freer, al- 
ready. A little more slumber, and to-morrow you will 
be well.” 

“My illness is gone, I am well,” said the dying 
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woman, gasping for breath. “I wander where the 
fresh breeze comes sweetly over my face, but a close 
and stifled air has choked my lungs.” 

“Vet a little while and you will no longer draw 
your breath in pain,” observed her sister, again replac- 
ing the bed-clothes, which she continued to throw off. 

“My husband is with me,” murmured the widow. 
“He walks by my side, and speaks to me as in old 
times; but his words come faintly on my ear. Cheer 
me and comfort me, my husband; for there is a ter- 
ror in those dim, motionless eyes, and in that shadowy 
voice.” 

‘As she spoke thus, she seemed to gaze upon some 
object that stood by her bed-side, and the eyes of 
those who witnessed this scene could not but follow 
the direction of hers. They observed that the dying 
woman’s own shadow was marked upon the wall, re- 
ceiving a tremulous motion from the fitful rays of the 
lamp, and from her own convulsive efforts. “My 
husband stands gazing on me,” she said, again; “but 
my son,—where is he?—And as I ask, the father turns 
away his face. Where is our son? For his sake I 
have longed to come to this land of rest. For him I 
have sorrowed many years. Will he not comfort me 
now?” 

At these words, the stranger made a few hasty steps 
towards the bed; but, ere he reached it, he conquered 
the impulse that drew him thither, and, shrouding his 
face more deeply in his cloak, returned to his former 
position. The dying woman, in the mean time, had 
thrown herself back upon the bed; and her sobbing 
and wailing, imaginary as was their cause, were inex- 
pressibly affecting. 

“Take me back to earth,” she said; “for its griefs 
have followed me hither.” 

The stranger advanced, and, seizing the lamp, knelt 
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down by the bed-side, throwing the light full upon his 
pale and convulsed features. 

“Mother, here is your son,” he exclaimed. 

At that unforgotten voice, the darkness burst away 
at once from her soul. She arose in bed, her eyes and 
her whole countenance beaming with joy, and threw 
her arms about his neck. A multitude of words 
seemed struggling for utterance; but they gave place 
to a low moaning sound, and then to the silence of 
death. The one moment of happiness, that recom- 
pensed years of sorrow, had been her last. Her son 
laid the lifeless form upon the pillow, and gazed with 
fixed eyes on his mother’s face. 

As he looked, the expression of enthusiastic joy, that 
parting life had left upon the features, faded gradually 
away, and the countenance, though no longer wild, 
assumed the sadness which it had worn through a long 
course of grief and pain. On beholding this natural 
consequence of death, the thought perhaps occurred 
to him, that her soul, no longer dependent on the im- 
perfect means of intercourse possessed by mortals, had 
communed with his own, and become acquainted with 
all its guilt and misery. He started from the bed-side, 
and covered his face with his hands, as if to hide it 
from those dead eyes. 

Such a scene as has been described could not but 
have a powerful effect upon any one who retained 
aught of humanity; and the grief of the son, whose 
natural feelings had been blunted, but not destroyed, 
by an evil life, was much more violent than his out- 
ward demeanor would have expressed. But his deep 
repentance, for the misery he had brought upon his 
parent, did not produce in him a resolution to do 
wrong no more. The sudden consciousness of ac- 
cumulated guilt made him desperate. He felt as if 
no one had thenceforth a claim to justice or compas- 
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sion at his hands, when his neglect and cruelty had 
poisoned his mother’s life, and hastened her death. 
Thus it was that the Devil wrought with him to his 
own destruction, reversing the salutary effect, which 
his mother would have died, exultingly, to produce 
upon his mind. He now turned to Ellen Langton, 
with a demeanor singularly calm and composed. 

“We must resume our journey,” he said, in his 
usual tone of voice. “The sun is on the point of ris- 
ing, though but little light finds its way into this 
hovel.” 

Ellen’s previous suspicions as to the character of 
her companion had now become certainty, so far as to 
convince her that she was in the power of a lawless 
and guilty man; though what fate he intended for 
her, she was unable to conjecture. An open opposi- 
tion to his will, however, could not be ventured upon; 
especially as she discovered, on looking round the 
apartment, that, with the exception of the corpse, they 
were alone. 

“Will you not attend your mother’s funeral?” she 
asked, trembling, and conscious that he would discover 
her fears. 

“The dead must bury their dead,” he replied; “I 
have brought my mother to her grave;—and what 
can a son do more? ‘This purse, however, will serve 
to lay her in the earth, and leave something for the old 
hag. Whither is she gone?” interrupted he, casting 
a glance round the room in search of the old woman. 
“Nay, then, we must speedily to horse. I know her 
of old.” 

Thus saying, he threw the purse upon the table, 
and without trusting himself to look again towards 
the dead, conducted Ellen out of the cottage. The 
first rays of the sun at that moment gilded the tallest 
trees of the forest. 
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On looking towards the spot where the horses had 
stood, Ellen thought that Providence, in answer to her 
prayers, had taken care for her deliverance. They 
were no longer there, a circumstance easily ac- 
counted for, by the haste with which the bridles had 
been thrown over the branch of the tree. Her com- 
panion, however, imputed it to another cause. 

“The hag! She would sell her own flesh and blood 
by weight and measure,’ he muttered to himself. 
“This is some plot of hers, I know well.” 

He put his hand to his forehead, for a moment’s 
space, seeming to reflect on the course most advisable 
to be pursued. Ellen, perhaps unwisely, interposed. 

“Would it not be well to return?” she asked, 
timidly. “There is now no hope of escaping; but I 
might yet reach home undiscovered.” 

“Return!” repeated her guide, with a look and 
smile from which she turned away her face. “Have 
you forgotten your father and his misfortunes? No, 
no, sweet Ellen; it is too late for such thoughts as 
these.” 

He took her hand, and led her towards the forest, 
in the rear of the cottage. She would fain have re- 
sisted; but they were all alone, and the attempt must 
have been both fruitless and dangerous. She there- 
fore trod with him a path, so devious, so faintly traced, 
and so overgrown with bushes and young trees, that 
only a most accurate acquaintance in his early days 
could have enabled her guide to retain it. To him, 
however, it seemed so perfectly familiar, that he was 
not once compelled to pause, though the numerous 
windings soon deprived Ellen of all knowledge of the 
situation of the cottage. ‘They descended a steep hill, 
and proceeding parallel to the river—as Ellen judged 
by its rushing sound—at length found themselves 
at what proved to be the termination of their walk. 
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Ellen now recollected a remark of Edward Wal- 
cott’s, respecting the wild and rude scenery, through 
which the river here kept its way; and, in less agitat- 
ing circumstances, her pleasure and admiration would 
have been great. ‘They stood beneath a precipice, so 
high that the loftiest pine tops (and many of them 
seemed to soar to Heaven) scarcely surmounted it. 
This line of rock has a considerable extent, at unequal 
heights and with many interruptions, along the course 
of the river, and it seems probable, that, at some 
former period, it was the boundary of the waters, 
though they are now confined within far less ambi- 
tious limits. The inferior portion of the crag, beneath 
which Ellen and her guide were standing, varies so far 
from the perpendicular as not to be inaccessible 
by a careful foot-step; but only one person has been 
known to attempt the ascent of the superior half, and 
only one the descent, yet steep as is the height, trees 
and bushes of various kinds have clung to the rock, 
wherever their roots could gain the slightest hold,— 
thus seeming to prefer the scanty and difficult nourish- 
ment of the cliff, to a more luxurious life in the rich 
interval that extends from its base to the river. But, 
whether or no these hardy vegetables have voluntarily 
chosen their rude resting place, the cliff is indebted to 
them for much of the beauty that tempers its sublim- 
ity. When the eye is pained and wearied by the bold 
nakedness of the rock, it rests with pleasure on the 
cheerful foliage of the birch, or upon the darker green 
of the funereal pine. Just at the termination of the 
accessible portion of the crag, these trees are so numer- 
ous, and their foliage so dense, that they completely 
shroud from view a considerable excavation, formed, 
probably, hundreds of years since, by the fall of a por- 
tion of the rock. ‘The detached fragment still lies at 
a little distance from the base, gray and moss-grown, 
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but corresponding, in its general outline, to the cavity 
from which it was rent. 

But the most singular and beautiful object in all 
this scene, is a tiny fount of crystal water, that gushes 
forth from the high, smooth forehead of the cliff. Its 
perpendicular descent is of many feet; after which it 
finds its way, with a sweet, diminutive murmur, to the 
level ground. 

It is not easy to conceive, whence the barren rock 
procures even the small supply of water, that is neces- 
sary to the existence of this stream; it is as unac- 
countable, as the gush of gentle feeling which some- 
times proceeds from the hardest heart; but there it 
continues to flow and fall, undiminished and unin- 
creased. ‘The stream is so slender, that the gentlest 
breeze suffices to disturb its descent, and to scatter its 
pure sweet waters over the face of the cliff. But, in 
that deep forest, there is seldom a breath of wind; so 
that, plashing continually upon one spot, the fount has 
worn its own little channel of white sand, by which it 
finds its way to the river. Alas, that the Naiades 
have lost their old authority; for what a deity of tiny 
loveliness must once have presided here! 

Ellen’s companion paused not to gaze either upon 
the loveliness or the sublimity of this scene, but assist- 
ing her where it was requisite, began the steep and 
difficult ascent of the lower part of the cliff. The 
maiden’s ingenuity in vain endeavored to assign rea- 
sons for this movement; but when they reached the 
tuft of trees, which, as has been noticed, grew at the 
ultimate point where mortal footstep might safely 
tread, she perceived through their thick branches the 
recess in the rock. Here they entered; and her guide 
pointed to a mossy seat, in the formation of which, to 
judge from its regularity, art had probably a share. 

“Here you may remain in safety,’ he observed, 
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“till I obtain the means of proceeding. In this spot 
you need fear no intruder; but it will be dangerous to 
venture beyond its bounds.” 

The meaning glance that accompanied these words, 
intimated to poor Ellen, that, in warning her against 
danger, he alluded to the vengeance with which he 
would visit any attempt to escape. To leave her thus 
alone, trusting to the influence of such a threat, was a 
bold, yet a necessary and by no means a hopeless meas- 
ure. On Ellen, it produced the desired effect; and she 
sat in the cave as motionless, for a time, as if she had 
herself been a part of the rock. In other circum- 
stances, this shady recess would have been a delightful 
retreat, during the sultry warmth of a summer’s day. 
The dewy coolness of the rock kept the air always 
fresh, and the sunbeams never thrust themselves so as 
to dissipate the mellow twilight through the green trees 
with which the chamber was curtained. Ellen’s sleep- 
lessness and agitation, for many preceding hours, had 
perhaps deadened her feelings; for she now felt a sort 
of indifference creeping upon her, an inability to real- 
ize the evils of her situation, at the same time that she 
was perfectly aware of them all. This torpor of mind 
increased, till her eyelids began to grow heavy, and the 
cave and trees to swim before her sight. In a few mo- 
ments more, she would probably have been in dream- 
less slumber; but, rousing herself by a strong effort, 
she looked round the narrow limits of the cave, in 
search of objects to excite her worn-out mind. 

She now perceived, wherever the smooth rock af- 
forded place for them, the initials, or the full length 
names, of former visitants of the cave. What wan- 
derer on mountain-tops, or in deep solitudes, has not 
felt the influence of these records of humanity, telling 
him, when such a conviction is soothing to his heart, 
that he is not alone in the world? It was singular, 
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that, when her own mysterious situation had almost 
lost its power to engage her thoughts, Ellen perused 
these barren memorials with a certain degree of inter- 
est. She went on repeating them aloud, and starting 
at the sound of her own voice, till at length, as one 
name passed through her lips, she paused, and then, 
leaning her forehead against the letters, burst into 
tears. It was the name of Edward Walcott; and it 
struck upon her heart, arousing her to a full sense of 
her present misfortunes and dangers, and, more painful 
still, of her past happiness. Her tears had, however, 
a soothing, and at the same time a strengthening effect 
upon her mind; for, when their gush was over, she 
raised her head and began to meditate on the means 
of escape. She wondered at the species of fascination 
that had kept her, as if chained to the rock, so long, 
when there was, in reality, nothing to bar her path- 
way. She determined, late as it was, to attempt her 
own deliverance; and for that purpose began slowly 
and cautiously to emerge from the cave. 

Peeping out from among the trees, she looked and 
listened with most painful anxiety, to discover if any 
living thing were in that seeming solitude, or if any 
sound disturbed the heavy stillness. But she saw only 
nature, in her wildest forms, and heard only the plash 
and murmur (almost inaudible, because continual) of 
the little waterfall, and the quick, short throbbing of 
her own heart, against which she pressed her hand, 
as if to hush it. Gathermg courage, therefore, she 
began to descend; and, starting often at the loose 
stones that even her light footstep displaced and sent 
rattling down, she at length reached the base of the 
crag in safety. She then made a few steps in the di- 
rection, as nearly as she could judge, by which she ar- 
rived at the spot; but paused, with a sudden revulsion 
of the blood to her heart, as her guide emerged from 
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behind a projecting part of the rock. He approached 
her deliberately, an ironical smile writhing his fea- 
tures into a most disagreeable expression, while in his 
eyes there was something that seemed a wild, fierce joy. 
By a species of sophistry, of which oppressors often 
make use, he had brought himself to believe that he 
was now the injured one, and that Ellen, by her dis- 
trust of him, had fairly subjected herself to whatever 
evil it consisted with his will and power to inflict upon 
her. Her only restraining influence over him, the 
consciousness in his own mind that he possessed her 
confidence, was now done away. Ellen, as well as her 
enemy, felt that this was the case. She knew not 
what to dread; but she was well aware that danger 
was at hand, and that, in the deep wilderness, there 
was none to help her, except that Being, with whose 
inscrutable purposes it might consist, to allow the 
wicked to triumph for a season, and the innocent to 
be brought low. 

“Are you so soon weary of this quiet retreat?” de- 
manded her guide, continuing to wear the same sneer- 
ing smile. “Or has your anxiety for your father in- 
duced you to set forth alone, in quest of the afflicted 
old man?” 

“Oh, if I were but with him!” exclaimed Ellen. 
“But this place is lonely and fearful, and I cannot 
endure to remain here.” 

“Tonely, is it, sweet Ellen?” he rejoined, “am I 
not with you? Yes, it is lonely—lonely as guilt could 
wish. Cry aloud, Ellen, and spare not. Shriek, and 
see if there be any among these rocks and woods to 
hearken to you!” 

“There is,—there is one,” exclaimed Ellen, shud- 
dering and affrighted at the fearful meaning of his 
countenance. “He is here—He is there!’ And she 
pointed to heaven. 
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“Tt may be so, dearest,” he replied. “But if there 
be an ear that hears, and an eye that sees all the evil 
of the earth, yet the arm is slow to avenge. Else 
why do I stand before you, a living man?” 

“His vengeance may be delayed for a time, but not 
forever,” she answered, gathering a desperate courage 
from the extremity of her fear. 

“You say true, lovely Ellen; and I have done 
enough, erenow, to insure its heaviest weight. There 
is a pass, when evil deeds can add nothing to guilt, 
nor good ones take anything from it.” 

“Think of your mother,—of her sorrow through 
life, and perhaps even after death,” Ellen began to 
say. But as she spoke these words, the expression of 
his face was changed, becoming suddenly so dark and 
fiend-like, that she clasped her hands, and fell on her 
knees before him. 

“I have thought of my mother,” he replied, speak- 
ing very low, and putting his face close to hers. 
“I remember the neglect—the wrong—the lingering 
and miserable death, that she received at my hands. 
By what claim can either man or woman henceforth 
expect mercy from me? If God will help you, be it 
so; but by those words you have turned my heart to 
stone.” 

At this period of their conversation, when Ellen’s 
peril seemed most imminent, the attention of both was 
attracted by a fragment of rock, which, falling from 
the summit of the crag, struck very near them. Ellen 
started from her knees, and, with her false guide, 
gazed eagerly upward; he in the fear of interruption, 
she in the hope of deliverance. 
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CHAPTER IX 


At length, he cries, behold the fated spring! 

Yon rugged cliff conceals the fountain blest, 

Dark rocks its crystal source o’ershadowing. 
—PsycHE. 


Tue tale now returns to Fanshawe, who, as will be 
recollected, after being overtaken by Edward Walcott, 
was left with little apparent prospect of aiding in the 
deliverance of Ellen Langton. 

It would be difficult to analyze the feelings with 
which the student pursued the chase, or to decide 
whether he was influenced and animated by the same 
hopes of successful love, that cheered his rival. That 
he was conscious of such hopes, there is little reason to 
suppose; for the most powerful minds are not always 
the best acquainted with their own feelings. Had 
Fanshawe, moreover, acknowledged to himself the pos- 
sibility of gaining Ellen’s affections, his generosity 
would have induced him to refrain from her society, 
before it was too late. He had read her character 
with accuracy, and had seen how fit she was to love, 
and to be loved by a man who could find his happi- 
ness in the common occupations of the world; and 
Fanshawe never deceived himself so far, as to suppose 
that this would be the case with him. Indeed, he 
often wondered at the passion, with which Ellen’s sim- 
ple loveliness of mind and person had inspired him. 
and which seemed to be founded on the principle 
of contrariety, rather than of sympathy. It was the 
yearning of a soul, formed by Nature in a peculiar 
mould, for communion with those to whom it bore a 
resemblance, yet of whom it was not. But there was 
no reason to suppose that Ellen, who differed from 
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the multitude only as being purer and better, would 
cast away her affections on the one, of all who sur- 
rounded her least fitted to make her happy. Thus 
Fanshawe reasoned with himself, and of this he be- 
lieved that he was convinced. Yet, ever and anon, he 
found himself involved in a dream of bliss, of which 
Ellen was to be the giver and the sharer. Then would 
he rouse himself, and press upon his mind the chilling 
consciousness, that it was, and could be, but a dream. 
There was also another feeling, apparently discordant 
with those which have been enumerated. It was a 
longing for rest,—for his old retirement, that came at 
intervals so powerfully upon him, as he rode on, that 
his heart sickened of the active exertion on which fate 
had thrust him. 

After being overtaken by Edward Walcott, Fan- 
shawe continued his journey with as much speed as 
was attainable by his wearied horse, but at a pace in- 
finitely too slow for his earnest thoughts. These had 
carried him far away, leaving him only such a con- 
sciousness of his present situation as to make diligent 
use of the spur, when a horse’s tread, at no great dis- 
tance, struck upon his ear. He looked forward, and 
behind; but, though a considerable extent of the nar- 
row, rocky, and grass grown road was visible, he was 
the only traveller there. Yet again he heard the 
sound, which, he now discovered, proceeded from 
among the trees that lined the roadside. Alighting, 
he entered the forest, with the intention, if the steed 
proved to be disengaged and superior to his own, of 
appropriating him to his own use. He soon gained a 
view of the object he sought; but the animal rendered 
a closer acquaintance unattainable, by immediately 
taking to his heels. Fanshawe had however made 
a most interesting discovery; for the horse was ac- 
coutred with a side-saddle; and who, but Ellen Lang- 
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ton, could have been his rider? At this conclusion, 
though his perplexity was thereby in no degree dimin- 
ished, the student immediately arrived. Returning to 
the road, and perceiving’ on the summit of the hill a 
cottage, which he recognized as the one he had entered 
with Ellen and Edward Walcott, he determined there 
to make inquiry respecting the objects of his pursuit. 
On reaching the door of the poverty-stricken dwell- 
ing, he saw that it was not now so desolate of inmates 
as on his previous visit. In the single inhabitable 
apartment were several elderly women, clad evidently 
in their well-worn and well-saved Sunday clothes, and 
all wearing a deep-grievous expression of countenance. 
Fanshawe was not long in deciding, that death was 
within the cottage, and that these aged females were 
of the class who love the house of mourning, because 
to them it is a house of feasting. It is a fact, disgust- 
ing and lamentable, that the disposition which heaven 
for the best of purposes has implanted in the female 
breast—to watch by the sick and comfort the afflicted, 
frequently becomes depraved into an odious love of 
scenes of pain, and death and sorrow. Such women 
are like the Ghouls of the Arabian Tales, whose feast- 
ing was among tombstones, and upon dead carcasses. 
(It is sometimes, though less frequently, the case, 
that this disposition to make a “joy of grief” extends 
to individuals of the other sex. But in us it is even 
less excusable and more disgusting, because it is our 
nature to shun the sick and afflicted; and, unless re- 
strained by principles other than we bring into the 
world with us, men might follow the example of many 
animals in destroying the infirm of their own species. 
Indeed, instances of this nature might be adduced 
among savage nations.) Sometimes, however, from 
an original lusus nature, or from the influence of cir- 
cumstances, a man becomes a haunter of death-beds,— 
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a tormentor of afflicted hearts,—and a follower of 
funerals. Such an abomination now appeared before 
Fanshawe, and beckoned him into the cottage. He 
was considerably beyond the middle age, rather corpu- 
lent, with a broad, fat, tallow complexioned counte- 
nance. ‘The student obeyed his silent call, and entered 
the room, through the open door of which he had been 
gazing. 

He now beheld, stretched out upon the bed, where 
she had so lately lain in life, though dying, the yet un- 
coffined corpse of the aged woman, whose death has 
been described. How frightful it seemed!—that fixed 
countenance of ashy paleness, amid its decorations 
of muslin and fine linen,—as if a bride were decked 
for the marriage chamber,—as if death were a bride- 
groom, and the coffin a bridal bed. Alas, that the 
vanity of dress should extend even to the grave! 

The female, who, as being the near and only relative 
of the deceased, was supposed to stand in need of 
comfort, was surrounded by five or six of her own 
sex. These continually poured into her ear the stale, 
trite maxims, which, where consolation is actually re- 
quired, add torture insupportable to the wounded heart. 
Their present object, however, conducted herself with 
all due decorum, holding her handkerchief to her tear- 
less eyes, and answering with very grievous groans to 
the words of her comforters. Who could have imag- 
ined that there was joy in her heart, because, since 
her sister’s death, there was but one remaining obstacle 
between herself and the sole property of that wretched 
cottage? 

While Fanshawe stood silently observing this scene, 
a low, monotonous voice was uttering some words in 
his ear, of the meaning of which his mind did not im- 
mediately take note. He turned, and saw that the 
speaker was the person who had invited him to enter. 
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“What is your pleasure with me, sir?’ demanded the 
student. 

“I make bold to ask,” replied the man, “whether 
you would choose to partake of some creature comfort, 
before joining in prayer with the family and friends 
of our deceased sister?’ As he spoke, he pointed to 
a table,.on which was a moderate sized stone jug, and 
two or three broken glasses; for then, as now, there 
were few occasions of joy or grief, on which ardent 
spirits were not considered indispensable, to heighten 
the one, or to alleviate the other. 

“T stand in no need of refreshment,” answered F'an- 
shawe; “and it is not my intention to pray at present.” 

“Tf pray your pardon, reverend sir,” rejoined the 
other; “but your face is pale, and you look wearied. 
A drop from yonder vessel is needful to recruit the 
outward man. And for the prayer, the sisters will 
expect it, and their souls are longing for the outpour- 
ing of the spirit. I was intending to open my own 
mouth, with such words as are given to my poor igno- 
rance, but’”— 

Fanshawe was here about to interrupt this address, 
which proceeded on the supposition, arising from his 
black dress and thoughtful countenance, that he was a 
clergyman. But one of the females now approached 
him, and intimated that the sister of the deceased was 
desirous of the benefit of his conversation. He would 
have returned a negative to this request, but, looking 
towards the afflicted woman, he saw her withdraw her 
handkerchief from her eyes, and cast a brief, but pene- 
trating and most intelligent, glance upon him. He im- 
mediately expressed his readiness to offer such consola- 
tion as might be in his power. 

“And in the mean time,” observed the lay-preacher, 
“T will give the sisters to expect a word of prayer and 
exhortation, either from you or from myself.” 
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These words were lost upon the supposed clergyman, 
who was already at the side of the mourner. The fe- 
males withdrew out of ear-shot, to give place to a more 
legitimate comforter than themselves. 

“What know you respecting my purpose?” inquired 
Fanshawe, bending towards her. 

The woman gave a groan—the usual result of all 
efforts at consolation—for the edification of the com- 
pany; and then replied in a whisper, which reached 
only the ear for which it was intended. “I know 
whom you come to seek,—I can direct you to them. 
Speak low, for God’s sake,” she continued, observing 
that Fanshawe was about to utter an exclamation. 
She then resumed her groans, with greater zeal than 
before. 

“Where—where are they?” asked the student, in 
a whisper which all his efforts could scarcely keep be- 
low his breath. “I adjure you to tell me.” 

“And if I should, how am I like to be bettered by 
it?’ inquired the old woman, her speech still preceded 
and followed by a groan. 

“OQ God! The auri sacra fames!’ thought Fan- 
shawe with a sickening heart, looking at the motion- 
less corpse upon the bed, and then at the wretched be- 
ing, whom the course of nature, in comparatively a 
moment of time, would reduce to the same condition. 

He whispered again, however, putting his purse 
into the hag’s hand. “Take this. Make your own 
terms when they are discovered. Only tell me where 
I must seek them,—and speedily, or it may be too 
late.” 

“I am a poor woman and am afflicted,” said she, 
taking the purse, unseen by any who were in the room. 
“Tt is little that worldly goods can do for me, and not 
long can I enjoy them,” and here she was delivered of 
a louder, and a more heartfelt groan, than ever. She 
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then continued, “Follow the path behind the cottage, 
that leads to the river side. Walk along the foot of the 
rock, and search for them near the water-spout; keep 
a slow pace till you are out of sight,” she added, as 
the student started to his feet. 

The guests of the cottage did not attempt to oppose 
Fanshawe’s progress, when they saw him take the path 
towards the forest, imagining, probably, that he was 
retiring for the purpose of secret prayer. But the old 
woman laughed behind the handkerchief with which 
she veiled her face. 

“Take heed to your steps, boy,” she muttered; “for 
they are leading you whence you will not return. 
Death too, for the slayer. Be it so.” 

Fanshawe, in the meanwhile, contrived to discover, 
and, for awhile, to retain, the narrow and winding 
path that led to the river side. But it was originally 
no more than a track, by which the cattle belonging 
to the cottage went down to their watering place; and 
by these four-footed passengers it had long been de- 
serted. The fern bushes, therefore, had grown over 
it, and in several places, trees of considerable size had 
shot up in the midst. These difficulties could scarcely 
have been surmounted by the utmost caution; and as 
Fanshawe’s thoughts were too deeply fixed upon the 
end, to pay a due regard to the means, he soon became 
desperately bewildered, both as to the locality of the 
river, and of the cottage. Had he known, however, in 
which direction to seek the latter, he would not prob- 
ably have turned back; not that he was infected by 
any chivalrous desire to finish the adventure alone; 
but because he would expect little assistance from 
those he had left there—Yet he could not but wonder 
—though he had not in his first eagerness taken no- 
tice of it—at the anxiety of the old woman that he 
should proceed singly, and without the knowledge of 
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her guests, on the search. He nevertheless continued 
to wander on,—pausing often to listen for the rush of 
the river, and then starting forward, with fresh rapid- 
ity, to rid himself of the sting of his own thoughts, 
which became painfully intense, when undisturbed by 
bodily motion. His way was now frequently inter- 
rupted by rocks, that thrust their huge gray heads 
from the ground, compelling him to turn aside, and 
thus depriving him, fortunately perhaps, of all re- 
maining idea of the direction he had intended to 
pursue. 

Thus he went on—his head turned back, and taking 
little heed to his footsteps—when, perceiving that he 
trod upon a smooth, level rock, he looked forward, 
and found himself almost on the utmost verge of a 
precipice. 

After the throbbing BF the heart that followed this 
narrow escape had subsided, he stood gazing down 
where the sun-beams slept so pleasantly at the roots of 
the tall old trees, with whose highest tops he was upon 
a level. Suddenly he seemed to hear voices—one 
well remembered voice—ascending from beneath; and 
approaching to the edge of the cliff, he saw at its 
base the two whom he sought. 

He saw and interpreted Ellen’s look and attitude of 
entreaty, though the words, with which she sought to 
soften the ruthless heart of her guide, became inau- 
dible, ere they reached the height where Fanshawe 
stood. He felt that Heaven had sent him thither, at 
the moment of her utmost need, to be the preserver of 
all that was dear to him, and he paused only to con- 
sider the mode in which her deliverance was to be 
effected. Life he would have laid down willingly—ex- 
ultingly ;—his only care was, that the sacrifice should 
not be in vain. 

At length, when Ellen fell upon her knees, he lifted 
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a small fragment of rock, and threw it down the cliff. 
It struck so near the pair, that it immediately drew 
the attention of both. 

When the betrayer—at the instant in which he had 
almost defied the power of the Omnipotent to bring 
help to Ellen—became aware of F'anshawe’s presence, 
his hardihood failed him for a time, and his knees ac- 
tually tottered beneath him. There was something 
awful, to his apprehension, in the slight form that 
stood so far above him, like a being from another 
sphere, looking down upon his wickedness. But his 
half superstitious dread endured only a moment’s 
space; and then, mustering the courage that in a thou- 
sand dangers had not deserted him, he prepared to re- 
venge the intrusion by which Fanshawe had a second 
time interrupted his designs. 

“By Heaven, I will cast him down at her feet!” he 
muttered through his closed teeth. “There shall be 
no form nor likeness of man left in him. Then let 
him rise up, if he is able, and defend her.” 

Thus resolving, and overlooking all hazard, in his 
eager hatred, and desire for vengeance, he began a des- 
perate attempt to ascend the cliff. The space, which 
only had hitherto been deemed accessible, was quickly 
passed, and in a moment more he was half way up the 
precipice, clinging to trees, shrubs, and projecting por- 
tions of the rock, and escaping through hazards which 
seemed to menace inevitable destruction. 

Fanshawe, as he watched his upward progress, 
deemed that every step would be his last; but when 
he perceived that more than half, and, apparently, the 
most difficult part of the ascent was surmounted, his 
opinion changed. His courage, however, did not fail 
him, as the moment of need drew nigh. His spirits 
rose buoyantly, his limbs seemed to grow firm and 
strong, and he stood on the edge of the precipice, pre- 
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pared for the death-struggle which would follow the 
success of his enemy’s attempt. 

But that attempt was not successful. When within 
a few feet of the summit, the adventurer grasped at a 
twig, too slenderly rooted to sustain his weight. It 
gave way in his hand, and he fell backward down the 
precipice. His head struck against the less perpendic- 
ular part of the rock, whence the body rolled heavily 
down to the detached fragment, of which mention has 
heretofore been made. 'There was no life left in him. 
With all the passions of hell alive in his heart, he had 
met the fate that he intended for Fanshawe. 

The student paused not, then, to shudder at the sud- 
den and awful overthrow of his enemy, for he saw 
that Ellen lay motionless at the foot of the cliff. She 
had, indeed, fainted, at the moment she became aware 
of her deliverer’s presence,—and no stronger proof 
could she have given of her firm reliance upon his pro- 
tection. 

Fanshawe was not deterred by the danger, of which 
he had just received so fearful an evidence, from at- 
tempting to descend to her assistance; and whether 
owing to his advantage in lightness of frame, or to su- 
perior caution, he arrived safely at the base of the 
precipice. 

He lifted the motionless form of Ellen in his arms, 
and, resting her head against his shoulder, gazed on 
her cheek of lily paleness, with a joy—a triumph—that 
rose almost to madness. It contained no mixture of 
hope, it had no reference to the future,—it was the 
perfect bliss of a moment,—an insulated point of 
happiness. He bent over her and pressed a kiss— 
the first, and he knew it would be the last—on her 
pale lips; then bearing her to the fountain, he sprin- 
kled its waters profusely over her face, neck, and 
bosom. She at length opened her eyes, slowly and 
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heavily; but her mind was evidently wandering, till 
Fanshawe spoke. 

“Fear not, Ellen; you are safe,” he said. 

At the sound of his voice, her arm, which was 
thrown over his shoulder, involuntarily tightened its 
embrace, telling him, by that mute motion, with how 
firm a trust she confided in him. But, as a fuller 
sense of her situation returned, she raised herself to 
her feet, though still retaining the support of his arm. 
It was singular, that, although her insensibility had 
commenced before the fall of her guide, she turned 
away her eyes, as if instinctively, from the spot where 
the mangled body lay; nor did she inquire of Fan- 
shawe the manner of her deliverance. 

“Let us begone from this place,” she said, in faint, 
low accents, and with an inward shudder. 

They walked along the precipice, seeking some pas- 
sage by which they might gain its summit, and at 
length arrived at that by which Ellen and her guide 
had descended. Chance,—for neither Ellen nor Fan- 
shawe could have discovered the path,—led them, after 
but little wandering, to the cottage. A messenger 
was sent forward to the town, to inform Dr. Melmoth 
of the recovery of his ward; and the intelligence thus 
received had interrupted Edward Walcott’s conversa- 
tion with the seaman. 

It would have been impossible, in the mangled re- 
mains of Ellen’s guide, to discover the son of the 
Widow Butler, except from the evidence of her sister, 
who became by his death the sole inheritrix of the 
cottage. ‘The history of this evil and unfortunate man 
must be comprised within very narrow limits. A 
harsh father, and his own untamable disposition, had 
driven him from home in his boyhood, and chance 
had made him the temporary companion of Hugh 
Crombie. After two years of wandering, when in a 
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foreign country and in circumstances of utmost need, 
he attracted the notice of Mr. Langton. The mer- 
chant took his young countryman under his protec- 
tion, afforded him advantages of education, and, as his 
capacity was above mediocrity, gradually trusted him 
in many affairs of importance. During this period, 
there was no evidence of dishonesty on his part. On 
the contrary, he manifested a zeal for Mr. Langton’s 
interest, and a respect for his person, that proved his 
strong sense of the benefits he had received. But he 
unfortunately fell into certain youthful indiscretions, 
which, if not entirely pardonable, might have been 
palliated by many considerations, that would have oc- 
curred to a merciful man. Mr. Langton’s justice, 
however, was seldom tempered by mercy; and on this 
occasion, he shut the door of repentance against his 
erring protégé, and left him in a situation not less 
desperate, than that from which he had relieved him. 
The goodness and the nobleness, of which his heart 
was not destitute, turned, from that time, wholly to 
evil, and he became irrecoverably ruined and irreclaim- 
ably depraved. His wandering life had led him, 
shortly before the period of this tale, to his native 
country. Here the erroneous intelligence of Mr. 
Langton’s death had reached him, and suggested the 
scheme, which circumstances seemed to render prac- 
ticable, but the fatal termination of which has been 
related. 

The body was buried where it had fallen, close by 
the huge, gray, moss-grown fragment of rock,—a 
monument on which centuries can work little change. 
The eighty years that have elapsed since the death of 
the widow’s son, have, however, been sufficient to ob- 
literate an inscription, which some one was at the 
pains to cut in the smooth surface of the stone. 
Traces of letters are still discernible; but the writer’s 
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many efforts could never discover a connected mean- 
ing. The grave, also, is overgrown with fern bushes, 
and sunk to a level with the surrounding soil. But 
the legend, though my version of it may be forgotten, 
will long be traditionary in that lonely spot, and give 
to the rock, and the precipice, and the fountain, an 
interest thrilling to the bosom of the romantic wan- 
derer. 


CHAPTER X 


Sitting then in shelter shady, 
To observe and mark his mone 
Suddenly I saw a Lady 
Hasting to him all alone, 
Clad in maiden-white and green; 
Whom I judged the Forest Queen. 
—TuE Woop-man’s Bear. 


Durina several weeks succeeding her danger and 
deliverance, Ellen Langton was confined to her cham- 
ber, by illness, resulting from the agitation she had en- 
dured. Her father embraced the earliest opportunity 
to express his deep gratitude to Fanshawe for the in- 
estimable service he had rendered, and to intimate a 
desire to requite it, to the utmost of his power. He 
had understood that the student’s circumstances were 
not prosperous, and, with the feeling of one who was 
habituated to give and receive a quid pro quo, he 
would have rejoiced to share his abundance with the 
deliverer of his daughter." But Fanshawe’s flushed 
brow and haughty eye, when he perceived the thought 
that was stirrmg in Mr. Langton’s mind, sufficiently 
proved to the discerning merchant, that money was 
not in the present instance a circulating medium. 
His penetration, in fact, very soon informed him of 
the motives by which the young man had been actuated, 
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in risking his life for Ellen Langton; but he made no 
illusion to the subject,—concealing his intentions, if 
any he had, in his own bosom. 

During Ellen’s illness, Kdward Walcott had mani- 
fested the deepest anxiety respecting her; he had 
wandered around and within the house, like a restless 
ghost, informing himself of the slightest fluctuation 
in her health, and thereby graduating his happiness 
or misery. He was at length informed that her con- 
valescence had so far progressed, that on the succeed- 
ing day she would venture below. From that time, 
Edward’s visits to Dr. Melmoth’s mansion were relin- 
quished ;—his cheek grew pale, and his eye lost its merry 
light,—but he resolutely kept himself a banished man. 
Multifarious were the conjectures to which this course 
of conduct gave rise; but Ellen understood and ap- 
proved his motives. The maiden must have been far 
more blind than ever woman was, in such a matter, if 
the late events had not convinced her of Fanshawe’s 
devoted attachment; and she saw that Edward Wal- 
cott, feeling the superior, the irresistible strength of 
his rival’s claim, had retired from the field. Fan- 
shawe, however, discovered no intention to pursue his 
advantage. He paid her no voluntary visit, and even 
declined an invitation to tea, with which Mrs. Mel- 
moth, after extensive preparations, had favored him. 
He seemed to have resumed all the habits of seclu- 
sion, by which he was distinguished previous to his 
acquaintance with Ellen,—except that he still took his 
sunset walk, on the banks of the stream. 

On one of these occasions, he stayed his footsteps 
by the old leafless oak, which had witnessed Ellen’s 
first meeting with the angler. Here he mused upon 
the circumstances that had resulted from that event, 
and upon the rights and privileges—for he was well 
aware of them all—which those circumstances had 
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given him. Perhaps the loveliness of the scene, and 
the recollections connected with it,—perhaps the warm 
and mellow sun-set,—perhaps a temporary weakness in 
himself, had softened his feelings, and shaken the 
firmness of his resolution, to leave Ellen to be happy 
with his rival. His strong affections rose up against 
his reason, whispering that bliss——on earth and in 
heaven, through time and eternity,—might yet be 
his lot with her. It is impossible to conceive of the 
flood of momentary joy, which the bare admission of 
such a possibility sent through his frame; and, just 
when the tide was highest in his heart, a soft little 
hand was laid upon his own, and, starting, he beheld 
Ellen at his side. 

Her illness, since the commencement of which, Fan- 
shawe had not seen her, had wrought a considerable, 
but not a disadvantageous change in her appearance. 
She was paler and thinner,—her countenance was more 
intellectual—more spiritual,—and a spirit did the stu- 
dent almost deem her, appearing so suddenly in that 
solitude. There was a quick vibration of the delicate 
blood in her cheek, yet never brightening to the glow 
of perfect health; a tear was glittering on each of her 
long dark eyelashes; and there was a gentle tremor 
through all her frame, which compelled her, for a 
little space, to support herself against the oak. Fan- 
shawe’s first impulse was, to address her in words of 
rapturous delight; but he checked himself, and at- 
tempted—vainly, indeed—to clothe his voice in tones 
of calm courtesy. His remark merely expressed pleas- 
ure at her restoration to health; and Ellen’s low and 
indistinct reply had as little relation to the feelings 
that agitated her. 

“Yet I fear,” continued Fanshawe, recovering a de- 
gree of composure, and desirous of assigning a motive 
(which he felt was not the true one) for Ellen’s agi- 
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tation,—‘‘I fear that your walk has extended too far 
for your strength.” 

“It would have borne me farther, with such a mo- 
tive,” she replied, still trembling,—‘“to express my 
gratitude to my preserver.” 

“Tt was needless, Ellen, it was needless; for the 
deed brought with it its own reward,” exclaimed Fan- 
shawe, with a vehemence that he could not repress. 
“It was dangerous for” — 

Here he interrupted himself, and turned his face 
away. 

“And wherefore was it dangerous?” inquired Ellen, 
laying her hand gently on his arm; for he seemed 
about to leave her. 

“Because you have a tender and generous heart, 
and I a weak one,” he replied. 

“Not so,” answered she, with animation. ‘‘Yours 
is a heart, full of strength and nobleness; and if it 
have a weakness’ — 

“You know well that it has, Ellen,—one that has 
swallowed up all its strength,” said Fanshawe. “Was 
it wise, then, to tempt it thus—when, if it yield, the 
result must be your own misery?” 

Ellen did not affect to misunderstand his meaning. 
On the contrary, with a noble frankness, she answered 
to what was implied, rather than expressed. 

“Do me not this wrong,” she said, blushing, yet 
earnestly. “Can it be misery—Will it not be happi- 
ness to form the tie that shall connect you to the 
world?—to be your guide—a humble one, it is true, 
but the one of your choice—to the quiet paths, from 
which your proud and lonely thoughts have estranged 
you? Oh! I know that there will be happiness in such 
a lot, from these and a thousand other sources.” 

The animation with which Ellen spoke, and, at the 
same time, a sense of the singular course to which her 
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gratitude had impelled her, caused her beauty to grow 
brighter and more enchanting with every word. And 
when, as she concluded, she extended her hand to Fan- 
shawe, to refuse it was like turning from an angel, who 
would have guided him to heaven. But, had he been 
capable of making the woman he loved a sacrifice to 
her own generosity, that act would have rendered him 
unworthy of her. Yet the struggle was a severe one, 
ere he could reply. 

“You have spoken generously and nobly, Ellen,” 
he said. “I have no way to prove that I deserve 
your generosity, but by refusing to take advantage of 
it. Even if your heart were yet untouched,—if no be- 
ing, more happily constituted than myself, had made 
an impression there,—even then, I trust, a selfish pas- 
sion would not be stronger than my integrity. But 
now,’ — He would have proceeded, but the firmness, 
which had hitherto sustained him, gave way. He 
turned aside to hide the tears, which all the pride of 
his nature could not restrain, and which, instead of 
relieving, added to his anguish. At length he re- 
sumed, “No, Ellen, we must part now and forever. 
Your life will be long and happy. Mine will be short, 
but not altogether wretched,—nor shorter than if we 
had never met. When you hear that I am in my 
grave, do not imagine that you have hastened me 
thither. Think that you scattered bright dreams 
around my path-way,—an ideal happiness, that you 
would have sacrificed your own to realize.” 

He ceased; and Ellen felt that his determination 
was unalterable. She could not speak; but taking his 
hand, she pressed it to her lips; and they saw each 
other no more. Mr. Langton and his daughter, 
shortly after, returned to the sea-port, which, for 
several succeeding years, was their residence. 

After Ellen’s departure, Fanshawe returned to his 
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studies with the same absorbing ardor, that had for- 
merly characterized him. His face was as seldom 
seen among the young and gay;—the pure breeze and 
the blessed sun-shine as seldom refreshed his pale and 
weary brow; and his lamp burned as constantly from 
the first shade of evening, till the gray morning light 
began to dim its beams. Nor did he, as weak men 
will, treasure up his love in a hidden chamber of his 
breast. He was in reality the thoughtful and earnest 
student that he seemed. He had exerted the whole 
might of his spirit over itself,—and he was a con- 
queror. Perhaps, indeed, a summer breeze of sad and 
gentle thoughts would sometimes visit him; but, in 
these brief memories of his love, he did not wish that it 
should be revived, or mourn over its event. 

There were many who felt an interest in Fanshawe; 
but the influence of none could prevail upon him to 
lay aside the habits, mental and physical, by which 
he was bringing himself to the grave. His passage 
thither was consequently rapid,—terminating just as 
he reached his twentieth year. His fellow students 
erected to his memory a monument of rough-hewn 
granite, with a white marble slab, for the inscription. 
This was borrowed from the grave of Nathanael 
Mather, whom, in his almost insane eagerness for 
knowledge and in his early death, Fanshawe resembled. 


THE ASHES OF A HARD STUDENT 
AND A GOOD SCHOLAR 


Many tears were shed over his grave; but the 
thoughtful and the wise, though turf never covered a 
nobler heart, could not lament that it was so soon at 
rest. He left a world for which he was unfit; and we 
trust, that, among the innumerable stars of heaven, 
there is one where he has found happiness. 
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Of the other personages of this tale-——Hugh Crom- 
bie, being exposed to no strong temptations, lived and 
died an honest man. Concerning Dr. Melmoth, it is 
unnecessary here to speak. The reader, if he have 
any curiosity upon the subject, is referred to his Life, 
which, together with several sermons and other pro- 
ductions of the doctor, was published by his successor 
in the presidency of Harley College, about the year 
1768. 

It was not till four years after Fanshawe’s death, 
that Edward Walcott was united to Ellen Langton. 
Their future lives were uncommonly happy. Ellen’s 
gentle, almost imperceptible, but powerful influence, 
drew her husband away from the passions and pur- 
suits that would have interfered with domestic felic- 
ity; and he never regretted the worldly distinction of 
which she thus deprived him. ‘Theirs was a long life 
of calm and quiet bliss;—and what matters it, that, 
except in these pages, they have left no name behind 
them ? 


ALICE DOANE’S APPEAL 


On a pleasant afternoon of June, it was my good 
fortune to be the companion of two young ladies in a 
walk. The direction of our course being left to me, 
I led them neither to Legge’s Hill, nor to the Cold 
Spring, nor to the rude shores and old batteries of the 
Neck, nor yet to Paradise; though if the latter place 
were rightly named, my fair friends would have been 
at home there. We reached the outskirts of the town, 
and turning aside from a street of tanners and curriers, 
began to ascend a hill, which at a distance, by its dark 
slope and the even line of its summit, resembled a 
green rampart along the road. It was less steep than 
its aspect threatened. ‘The eminence formed part of 
an extensive tract of pasture land, and was traversed 
by cow paths in various directions; but, strange to 
tell, though the whole slope and summit were of a pe- 
culiarly deep green, scarce a blade of grass was visible 
from the base upward. This deceitful verdure was 
occasioned by a plentiful crop of wood-wax, which 
wears the same dark and glossy green throughout the 
summer, except at one short period, when it puts forth 
a profusion of yellow blossoms. At that season to a 
distant spectator, the hill appears absolutely overlaid 
with gold, or covered with a glory of sunshine, even 
beneath a clouded sky. But the curious wanderer on 
the hill will perceive that all the grass, and everything 
that should nourish man or beast, has been destroyed 
by this vile and ineradicable weed: its tufted roots 
make the soil their own, and permit nothing else to 
vegetate among them; so that a physical curse may be 
said to have blasted the spot, where guilt and frenzy 
265 
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consummated the most execrable scene, that our his- 
tory blushes to record. For this was the field where 
superstition won her darkest triumph; the high place 
where our fathers set up their shame, to the mournful 
gaze of generations far remote. ‘The dust of martyrs 
was beneath our feet. We stood on Gallows Hill. 

For my own part, I have often courted the historic 
influence of the spot. But it is singular, how few 
come on pilgrimage to this famous hill; how many 
spend their lives almost at its base, and never once 
obey the summons of the shadowy past, as it beckons 
them to the summit. ‘Till a year or two since, this 
portion of our history had been very imperfectly writ- 
ten, and, as we are not a people of legend or tradition, 
it was not every citizen of our ancient town that could 
tell, within half a century, so much as the date of the 
witchcraft delusion. Recently, indeed, an _ historian 
has treated the subject in a manner that will keep his 
name alive, in the only desirable connection with the 
errors of our ancestry, by converting the hill of their 
disgrace into an honorable monument of his own anti- 
quarian lore, and of that better wisdom, which draws 
the moral while it tells the tale. But we are a people 
of the present and have no heartfelt interest in the 
olden time. Every fifth of November, in commemora- 
tion of they know not what, or rather without an idea 
beyond the momentary blaze, the young men scare the 
town with bonfires on this haunted height, but never 
dream of paying funeral honors to those who died so 
wrongfully, and without a coffin or a prayer, were 
buried here. 

Though with feminine susceptibility, my companions 
caught all the melancholy associations of the scene, 
yet these could but imperfectly overcome the gayety of 
girlish spirits. Their emotions came and went with 
quick vicissitude, and sometimes combined to form a 
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peculiar and delicious excitement, the mirth brighten- 
ing the gloom into a sunny shower of feeling, and a 
rainbow in the mind. My own more sombre mood 
was tinged by theirs. With now a merry word and 
next a sad one, we trod among the tangled weeds, and 
almost hoped that our feet would sink into the depres- 
sion of a witch’s grave. Such vestiges were to be 
found within the memory of man, but have vanished 
now, and with them, I believe, all traces of the precise 
spot of the executions. On the long and broad ridge 
of the eminence, there is no very decided elevation of 
any one point, nor other prominent marks, except the 
decayed stumps of two trees, standing near each other, 
and here and there the rocky substance of: the hill, 
peeping just above the wood-wax. 

There are few such prospects of town and village, 
woodland and cultivated field, steeples and country 
seats, as we beheld from this unhappy spot. No blight 
had fallen on old Essex; all was prosperity and riches, 
healthfully distributed. Before us lay our native 
town, extending from the foot of the hill to the harbor, 
level as a chess board, embraced by two arms of the 
sea, and filling the whole peninsula with a close assem- 
blage of wooden roofs, overtopt by many a spire, 
and intermixed with frequent heaps of verdure, where 
trees threw up their shade from unseen trunks. Be- 
yond, was the bay and its islands, almost the only 
objects, in a country unmarked by strong natural fea- 
tures, on which time and human toil had produced no 
change. Retaining these portions of the scene, and 
also the peaceful glory and tender gloom of the de- 
clining sun, we threw, in imagination, a veil of deep 
forest over the land, and pictured a few scattered vil- 
lages, and this old town itself a village, as when the 
prince of hell bore sway there. The idea thus gained, 
of its former aspect, its quaint edifices standing far 
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apart, with peaked roofs and projecting stories, and 
its single meeting house pointing up a tall spire in 
the midst; the vision, in short, of the town in 1692, 
served to introduce a wondrous tale of those old 
times. 

I had brought the manuscript in my pocket. It 
was one of a series written years ago, when my pen, 
now sluggish and perhaps feeble, because I have not 
much to hope or fear, was driven by stronger external 
motives, and a more passionate impulse within, than I 
am fated to feel again. Three or four of these tales 
had appeared in the Token, after a long time and 
various adventures, but had encumbered me with no 
troublesome notoriety, even in my birthplace. One 
great heap had met a brighter destiny: they had fed 
the flames; thoughts meant to delight the world and 
endure for ages, had perished in a moment, and stirred 
not a single heart but mine. The story now to be in- 
troduced, and another, chanced to be in kinder custody 
at the time, and thus by no conspicuous merits of 
their own, escaped destruction. 

The ladies, in consideration that I had never before 
intruded my performances on them, by any but the 
legitimate medium, through the press, consented to 
hear me read. I made them sit down on a moss- 
grown rock, close by the spot where we chose to be- 
lieve that the death tree had stood. After a little hesi- 
tation on my part, caused by a dread of renewing my 
acquaintance with fantasies that had lost their charm, 
in the ceaseless flux of mind, I began the tale, which 
opened darkly with the discovery of a murder. 


* * * * * * * 
A hundred years, and nearly half that time, have 


elapsed since the body of a murdered man was found, 
at about the distance of three miles, on the old road 
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to Boston. He lay in a solitary spot, on the bank of 
a small lake, which the severe frost of December had 
covered with a sheet of ice. Beneath this, it seemed 
to have been the intention of the murderer to conceal 
his victim in a chill and watery grave, the ice being 
deeply hacked, perhaps with the weapon that had 
slain him, though its solidity was too stubborn for the 
patience of a man with blood upon his hand. The 
corpse therefore reclined on the earth, but was sepa- 
rated from the road by a thick growth of dwarf pines. 
There had been a slight fall of snow during the night, 
and as if nature were shocked at the deed, and strove 
to hide it with her frozen tears, a little drifted heap 
had partly buried the body, and lay deepest over the 
pale dead face. An early traveller, whose dog had 
led him to the spot, ventured to uncover the features, 
but was affrighted by their expression. A look of evil 
and scornful triumph had hardened on them, and 
made death so life-like and so terrible, that the be- 
holder at once took flight, as swiftly as if the stiffened 
corpse would rise up and follow. 

I read on, and identified the body as that of a young 
man, a stranger in the country, but resident during 
several preceding months in the town which lay at our 
feet. The story described, at some length, the excite- 
ment caused by the murder, the unavailing quest after 
the perpetrator, the funeral ceremonies, and other com- 
monplace matters, in the course of which, I brought 
forward the personages who were to move among the 
succeeding events. They were but three. A young 
man and his sister; the former characterized by a dis- 
eased imagination and morbid feelings; the latter, 
beautiful and virtuous, and instilling something of her 
own excellence into the wild heart of her brother, but 
not enough to cure the deep taint of his nature. The 
third person was a wizard; a small, gray, withered 
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man, with fiendish ingenuity in devising evil, and su- 
perhuman power to execute it, but senseless as an 
idiot and feebler than a child, to all better purposes. 
The central scene of the story was an interview be- 
tween this wretch and Leonard Doane, in the wizard’s 
hut, situated beneath a range of rocks at some distance 
from the town. ‘They sat beside a mouldering fire, 
while a tempest of wintry rain was beating on the 
roof. The young man spoke of the closeness of the tie 
which united him and Alice, the consecrated fervor of 
their affection from childhood upwards, their sense of 
lonely sufficiency to each other, because they only of 
their race had escaped death in a night attack by the 
Indians. He related his discovery, or suspicion of a 
secret sympathy between his sister and Walter Brome, 
and told how a distempered jealousy had maddened 
him. In the following passage, I threw a glimmering 
light on the mystery of the tale. 

“Searching,” continued Leonard, “into the breast of 
Walter Brome, I at length found a cause why Alice 
must inevitably love him. For he was my very coun- 
terpart! I compared his mind by each individual 
portion, and as a whole, with mine. There was a 
resemblance from which I shrunk with sickness, and 
loathing, and horror, as if my own features had come 
and stared upon me in a solitary place, or had met me 
in struggling through a crowd. Nay! the very same 
thoughts would often express themselves in the same 
words from our lips, proving a hateful sympathy in 
our secret souls. His education, indeed, in the cities 
of the old world, and mine in this rude wilderness, had 
wrought a superficial difference. ‘The evil of his char- 
acter, also, had been strengthened and rendered prom- 
inent by a reckless and ungoverned life, while mine 
had been softened and purified by the gentle and holy 
nature of Alice. But my soul had been conscious of 
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the germ of all the fierce and deep passions, and of all 
the many varieties of wickedness, which accident had 
brought to their full maturity in him. Nor will I 
deny that, in the accursed one, I could see the with- 
ered blossom of every virtue, which by a happier cul- 
ture, had been made to bring forth fruit in me. Now, 
here was a man, whom Alice might love with all the 
strength of sisterly affection, added to that impure pas- 
sion which alone engrosses all the heart. The stranger 
would have more than the love which had been gath- 
ered to me from the many graves of our household— 
and I be desolate!’ 


* * * * * * * 


Leonard Doane went on to describe the insane ha- 
tred that had kindled his heart into a volume of hellish 
flame. It appeared, indeed that his jealousy had 
grounds, so far as that Walter Brome had actually 
sought the love of Alice, who also had betrayed an un- 
definable, but powerful interest in the unknown youth. 
The latter, in spite of his passion for Alice, seemed to 
return the loathful antipathy of her brother; the sim- 
ilarity of their dispositions made them like joint pos- 
sessors of an individual nature, which could not become 
wholly the property of one, unless by the extinction of 
the other. At last, with the same devil in each 
bosom, they chanced to meet, they two on a lonely 
road. While Leonard spoke, the wizard had sat lis- 
tening to what he already knew, yet with tokens of 
pleasurable interest, manifested by flashes of expres- 
sion across his vacant features, by grisly smiles and by 
a word here and there, mysteriously filling up some 
void in the narrative. But when the young man told 
how Walter Brome had taunted him with indubitable 
proofs of the shame of Alice, and before the trium- 
phant sneer could vanish from his face, had died by 
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her brother’s hand, the wizard laughed aloud. Leon- 
ard started, but just then a gust of wind came down 
the chimney, forming itself into a close resemblance of 
the slow, unvaried laughter, by which he had been in- 
terrupted. “I was deceived,” thought he; and thus 
pursued his fearful story. 


* * * * * * * 


“T trod out his accursed soul, and knew that he was 
dead; for my spirit bounded as if a chain had fallen 
from it and left me free. But the burst of exulting 
certainty soon fled, and was succeeded by a torpor 
over my brain and a dimness before my eyes, with the 
sensation of one who struggles through a dream. So 
I bent down over the body of Walter Brome, gazing 
into his face, and striving to make my soul glad with 
the thought, that he, in very truth, lay dead before me. 
I know not what space of time I had thus stood, nor 
how the vision came. But it seemed to me that the 
irrevocable years, since childhood had rolled back, and 
a scene, that had long been confused and broken in 
my memory, arrayed itself with all its first distinct- 
ness. Methought I stood a weeping infant by my 
father’s hearth; by the cold and blood-stained hearth 
where he lay dead. I heard the childish wail of Alice, 
and my own cry arose with hers, as we beheld the fea- 
tures of our parent, fierce with the strife and distorted 
with the pain, in which his spirit had passed away. 
As I gazed, a cold wind whistled by, and waved my 
father’s hair. Immediately I stood again in the lone- 
some road, no more a sinless child, but a man of blood, 
whose tears were falling fast over the face of his dead 
enemy. But the delusion was not wholly gone; that 
face still wore a likeness of my father; and because 
my soul shrank from the fixed glare of the eyes, I 
bore the body to the lake, and would have buried it 
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there. But before his icy sepulchre was hewn, I heard 
the voices of two travellers and fled.” 


* * * * * * * 


Such was the dreadful confession of Leonard Doane. 
And now tortured by the idea of his sister’s guilt, yet 
sometimes yielding to a conviction of her purity; stung 
with remorse for the death of Walter Brome, and 
shuddering with a deeper sense of some unutterable 
crime, perpetrated, as he imagined, in madness or a 
dream; moved also by dark impulses, as if a fiend 
were whispering him to meditate violence against the 
life of Alice; he had sought this interview with the 
wizard, who, on certain conditions, had no power to 
withhold his aid in unravelling the mystery. The tale 
drew near its close. 


* * * * * * * 


The moon was bright on high; the blue firmament 
appeared to glow with an inherent brightness; the 
greater stars were burning in their sphere; the north- 
ern lights threw their mysterious glare far over the 
horizon; the few small clouds aloft were burthened 
with radiance; but the sky with all its variety of light, 
was scarcely so brilliant as the earth. The rain of 
the preceding night had frozen as it fell, and, by that 
simple magic, had wrought wonders. 'The trees were 
hung with diamonds and many-colored gems; the 
houses were overlaid with silver, and the streets paved 
with slippery brightness; a frigid glory was flung over 
all familiar things, from the cottage chimney to the 
steeple of the meeting house, that gleamed upward to 
the sky. This living world, where we sit by our fire- 
sides, or go forth to meet beings like ourselves, seemed 
rather the creation of wizard power, with so much of 
resemblance to known objects, that a man might shud- 
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der at the ghostly shape of his own beloved dwelling, 
and the shadow of a ghostly tree before his door. One 
looked to behold inhabitants suited to such a town, 
glittering in icy garments, with motionless features, 
cold, sparkling eyes, and just sensation enough in their 
frozen hearts to shiver at each other’s presence. 


* * * * * * * 


By this fantastic piece of description, and more in 
the same style, I intended to throw a ghostly glimmer 
round the reader, so that his imagination might view 
the town through a medium that should take off its 
every day aspect, and make it a proper theatre for so 
wild a scene as the final one. Amid this unearthly 
show, the wretched brother and sister were represented 
as setting forth, at midnight, through the gleaming 
streets, and directing their steps to a graveyard, where 
all the dead had been laid, from the first corpse in that 
ancient town, to the murdered man who was buried 
three days before. As they went, they seemed to see 
the wizard gliding by their sides, or walking dimly on 
the path before them. But here I paused, and gazed 
into the faces of my two fair auditors, to judge 
whether, even on the hill where so many had been 
brought to death by wilder tales than this, I might 
venture to proceed. ‘Their bright eyes were fixed on 
me; their lips apart. I took courage, and led the 
fated pair to a new made grave, where for a few mo- 
ments, in the bright and silent midnight, they stood 
alone. But suddenly, there was a multitude of people 
among the graves. 


* * * * * * * 


Kach family tomb had given up its inhabitants, who, 
one by one, through distant years, had been borne to 
its dark chamber, but now came forth and stood in a 
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pale group together. There was the gray ancestor, the 
aged mother, and all their descendants, some withered 
and full of years, like themselves, and others in their 
prime; there, too, were the children who went prattling 
to the tomb, and there the maiden who yielded her 
early beauty to death’s embrace, before passion had 
polluted it. Husbands and wives arose, who had lain 
many years side by side, and young mothers who had 
forgotten to kiss their first babes, though pillowed so 
long on their bosoms. Many had been buried in the 
habiliments of life, and still wore their ancient garb; 
some were old defenders of the infant colony, and 
gleamed forth in their steel caps and bright breast- 
plates, as if starting up at an Indian war-cry; other 
venerable shapes had been pastors of the church, fa- 
mous among the New England clergy, and now leaned 
with hands clasped over their gravestones, ready to 
call the congregation to prayer. There stood the 
early settlers, those old illustrious ones, the heroes of 
tradition and fireside legends, the men of history whose 
features had been so long beneath the sod, that few 
alive could have remembered them. ‘There, too, were 
faces of former townspeople, dimly recollected from 
childhood, and others, whom Leonard and Alice had 
wept in later years, but who now were most terrible 
of all, by their ghastly smile of recognition. All, 
in short, were there; the dead of other generations, 
whose moss-grown names could scarce be read upon 
their tombstones, and their successors, whose graves 
were not yet green; all whom black funerals had 
followed slowly thither, now re-appeared where the 
mourners left them. Yet none but souls accursed 
were there, and fiends counterfeiting the likeness of 
departed saints. 

The countenances of those venerable men, whose 
very features had been hallowed by lives of piety, were 
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contorted now by intolerable pain or hellish passion, 
and now by an unearthly and derisive merriment. 
Had the pastors prayed, all saintlike as they seemed, 
it had been blasphemy. ‘The chaste matrons, too, and 
the maidens with untasted lips, who had slept in their 
virgin graves apart from all other dust, now wore a 
look from which the two trembling mortals shrank, as 
if the unimaginable sin of twenty worlds were collected 
there. The faces of fond lovers, even of such as had 
pined into the tomb, because there their treasure was, 
were bent on one another with glances of hatred and 
smiles of bitter scorn, passions that are to devils what 
love is to the blest. At times, the features of those, 
who had passed from a holy life to heaven, would vary 
to and fro, between their assumed aspect and the fiend- 
ish lineaments whence they had been transformed. 
The whole miserable multitude, both sinful souls and 
false spectres of good men, groaned horribly and 
gnashed their teeth, as they looked upward to the 
calm loveliness of the midnight sky, and beheld those 
homes of bliss where they must never dwell. Such 
was the apparition, though too shadowy for language 
to portray; for here would be the moonbeams on the 
ice, glittering through a warrior’s breast-plate, and 
there the letters of a tombstone, on the form that 
stood before it; and whenever a breeze went by, it 
swept the old men’s hoary heads, the women’s fearful 
beauty, and all the unreal throng, into one indistin- 
guishable cloud together. 
* * + # * * # 


I dare not give the remainder of the scene, except 
in a very brief epitome. ‘This company of devils and 
condemned souls had come on a holiday, to revel in 
the discovery of a complicated crime; as foul a one as 
ever was imagined in their dreadful abode. In the 
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course of the tale, the reader had been permitted to 
discover, that all the incidents were results of the mach- 
inations of the wizard, who had cunningly devised 
that Walter Brome should tempt his unknown sister 
to guilt and shame, and himself perish by the hand of 
his twin-brother. I described the glee of the fiends at 
this hideous conception, and their eagerness to know 
if it were consummated. The story concluded with 
the Appeal of Alice to the spectre of Walter Brome; 
his reply, absolving her from every stain; and the 
trembling awe with which ghost and devil fled, as 
from the sinless presence of an angel. 

The sun had gone down. While I held my page of 
wonders in the fading light, and read how Alice and 
her brother were left alone among the graves, my voice 
mingled with the sigh of a summer wind, which passed 
over the hill top, with the broad and hollow sound, 
as of the flight of unseen spirits. Not a word was 
spoken, till I added, that the wizard’s grave was close 
beside us, and that the wood-wax had sprouted origi- 
nally from his unhallowed bones. The ladies started; 
perhaps their cheeks might have grown pale, had not 
the crimson west been blushing on them; but after a 
moment they began to laugh, while the breeze took a 
livelier motion, as if responsive to their mirth. I kept 
an awful solemnity of visage, being indeed a little 
piqued, that a narrative which had good authority in 
our ancient superstitions, and would have brought even 
a church deacon to Gallows Hill, in old witch times, 
should now be considered too grotesque and extrava- 
gant, for timid maids to tremble at. Though it was 
past supper time, I detained them a while longer on 
the hill, and made a trial whether truth were more 
powerful than fiction. 

We looked again towards the town, no longer ar- 
rayed in that icy splendor of earth, tree and edifice, be- 
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neath the glow of a wintry midnight, which, shining 
afar through the gloom of a century, had made it ap- 
pear the very home of visions in visionary streets. An 
indistinctness had begun to creep over the mass of 
buildings and blend them with the intermingled tree 
tops, except where the roof of a statelier mansion, and 
the steeples and brick towers of churches, caught the 
brightness of some cloud that yet floated in the sun- 
shine. Twilight over the landscape was congenial to 
the obscurity of time. With such eloquence as my 
share of feeling and fancy could supply, I called back 
hoar antiquity, and bade my companions imagine an 
ancient multitude of people, congregated on the hill- 
side, spreading far below, clustering on the steep old 
roofs, and climbing the adjacent heights, wherever a 
glimpse of this spot might be obtained. I strove to 
realize and faintly communicate, the deep, unutterable 
loathing and horror, the indignation, the affrighted 
wonder, that wrinkled on every brow, and filled the 
universal heart. See! the whole crowd turns pale and 
shrinks within itself, as the virtuous emerge from yon- 
der street. Keeping pace with that devoted company, 
I described them one by one; here tottered a woman 
in her dotage, knowing neither the crime imputed her, 
nor its punishment; there another, distracted by the 
universal madness, till feverish dreams were remem- 
bered as realities, and she almost believed her guilt. 
One, a proud man once, was so broken down by the 
intolerable hatred heaped upon him, that he seemed 
to hasten his steps, eager to hide himself in the grave 
hastily dug, at the foot of the gallows. As they went 
slowly on, a mother looked behind, and beheld her 
peaceful dwelling; she cast her eyes elsewhere, and 
groaned inwardly, yet with bitterest anguish; for there 
was her little son among the accusers. I watched the 
face of an ordained pastor, who walked onward to the 
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same death; his lips moved in prayer, no narrow pe- 
tition for himself alone, but embracing all, his fellow- 
sufferers and the frenzied multitude; he looked to 
heaven and trod lightly up the hill. 

Behind their victims came the afflicted, a guilty and 
miserable band; villains who had thus avenged them- 
selves on their enemies, and viler wretches, whose cow- 
ardice had destroyed their friends; lunatics, whose 
ravings had chimed in with the madness of the land; 
and children, who had played a game that the imps of 
darkness might have envied them, since it disgraced 
an age, and dipped a people’s hands in blood. In the 
rear of the procession rode a figure on horseback, so 
darkly conspicuous, so sternly triumphant, that my 
hearers mistook him for the visible presence of the 
fiend himself; but it was only his good friend, Cotton 
Mather, proud of his well won dignity, as the repre- 
sentative of all the hateful features of his time; the 
one blood-thirsty man, in whom were concentrated 
those vices of spirit and errors of opinion, that sufficed 
to madden the whole surrounding multitude. And 
thus I marshalled them onward, the innocent who 
were to die, and the guilty who were to grow old in 
long remorse—tracing their every step, by rock, and 
shrub, and broken track, till their shadowy visages 
had circled round the hill-top, where we stood. TI 
plunged into my imagination for a blacker horror, and 
a deeper woe, and pictured the scaffold— 

But here my companions seized an arm on each 
side; their nerves were trembling; and sweeter victory 
still, I had reached the seldom trodden places of their 
hearts, and found the wellspring of their tears. And 
now the past had done all it could. We slowly 
descended, watching the lights as they twinkled grad- 
ually through the town, and listening to the distant 
mirth of boys at play, and to the voice of a young girl, 
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warbling somewhere in the dusk, a pleasant sound to 
wanderers from old witch times. Yet ere we left the 
hill, we could not but regret, that there is nothing on 
its barren summit, no relic of old, nor lettered stone 
of later days, to assist the imagination in appealing 
to the heart. We build the memorial column on the 
height which our fathers made sacred with their blood, 
poured out in a holy cause. And here in dark, fu- 
nereal stone, should rise another monument, sadly 
commemorative of the errors of an earlier race, and 
not to be cast down, while the human heart has one 
infirmity that may result in crime. 


THE ANTIQUE RING 


“Yrs, indeed: the gem is as bright as a star, and curi- 
ously set,” said Clara Pemberton, examining an 
antique ring, which her betrothed lover had just pre- 
sented to her, with a very pretty speech. “It needs 
only one thing to make it perfect.” 

“And what is that?” asked Mr. Edward Caryl, 
secretly anxious for the credit of his gift. “A modern 
setting, perhaps?” 

“Oh, no! ‘That would destroy the charm at once,” 
replied Clara. “It needs nothing but a story. I long 
to know how many times it has been the pledge of 
faith between two lovers, and whether the vows, of 
which it was the symbol, were always kept or often 
broken. Not that I should be too scrupulous about 
facts. If you happen to be unacquainted with its au- 
thentic history, so much the better. May it not have 
sparkled upon a queen’s finger? Or who knows, but it 
is the very ring which Posthumus received from 
Imogen? In short, you must kindle your imagina- 
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tion at the lustre of this diamond, and make a legend 
for it.” 

Now such a task—and doubtless Clara knew it— 
was the most acceptable that could have been imposed 
on Edward Caryl. He was one of that multitude of 
young gentlemen—limbs, or rather twigs, of the law— 
whose names appear in gilt letters on the front of 
Tudor’s Buildings, and other places in the vicinity of 
the Court-House, which seem to be the haunt of the 
gentler, as well as the severer Muses. Eidward, in the 
dearth of clients, was accustomed to employ his much 
leisure in assisting the growth of American literature, 
to which good cause he had contributed not a few 
quires of the finest letter paper, containing some 
thought, some fancy, some depth of feeling, together 
with a young writer’s abundance of conceits. Sonnets, 
stanzas of Tennysonian sweetness, tales imbued with 
German mysticism, versions from Jean Paul, criti- 
cisms of the old English poets, and essays smacking of 
Dialistic philosophy, were among his multifarious pro- 
ductions. The editors of the fashionable periodicals 
were familiar with his autography, and inscribed his 
name in those brilliant bead-rolls of ink-stained celeb- 
rity which illustrate the first page of their covers. Nor 
did fame withhold her laurel. Hillard had included 
him among the lights of the New England metropolis, 
in his Boston Book; Bryant had found room for some 
of his stanzas, in the Selections from American Poetry; 
and Mr. Griswold, in his recent assemblage of the 
sons and daughters of song, had introduced Edward 
Caryl into the inner court of the temple, among his 
fourscore choicest bards. There was a prospect, in- 
deed, of his assuming a still higher and more inde- 
pendent position. Interviews had been held with 
Ticknor, and a correspondence with the Harpers, re- 
specting a proposed volume, chiefly to consist of Mr. 
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Caryl’s fugitive pieces in the Magazines, but to be 
accompanied with a poem of some length, never be- 
fore published. Not improbably, the public may yet 
be gratified with this collection. 

Meanwhile, we sum up our sketch of Edward Caryl, 
by pronouncing him, though somewhat of a carpet 
knight in literature, yet no unfavorable specimen of a 
generation of rising writers, whose spirit is such that 
we may reasonably expect creditable attempts from 
all, and good and beautiful results from some. And, 
it will be observed, Edward was the very man to write 
pretty legends, at a lady’s instance, for an old-fash- 
ioned diamond ring. He took the jewel in his hand, 
and turned it so as to catch its scintillating radiance, 
as if hoping, in accordance with Clara’s suggestion, to 
light up his fancy with that star-like gleam. 

“Shall it be a ballad?—a tale in verse?’ he in- 
quired. “Enchanted rings often glisten in old Eng- 
lish poetry, I think something may be done with the 
subject; but it is fitter for rhyme than prose.” 

“No, no,” said Miss Pemberton, “we will have no 
more rhyme than just enough for a posy to the ring. 
You must tell the legend in simple prose; and when 
it is finished, I will make a little party to hear it read.” 

The young gentleman promised obedience; and go- 
ing to his pillow, with his head full of the familiar 
spirits that used to be worn in rings, watches, and 
sword-hilts, he had the good fortune to possess himself 
of an available idea in a dream. Connecting this with 
what he himself chanced to know of the ring’s real 
history, his task was done. Clara Pemberton invited 
a select few of her friends, all holding the stanchest 
faith in Edward’s genius, and therefore the most 
genial auditors, if not altogether the fairest critics, that 
a writer could possibly desire. Blessed be woman for 
her faculty of admiration, and especially for her tend- 
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ency to admire with her heart, when man, at most, 
grants merely a cold approval with his mind! 

Drawing his chair beneath the blaze of a solar lamp, 
Edward Cary] untied a roll of glossy paper, and began 
as follows: 


THE LEGEND 


After the death-warrant had been read to the Earl 
of Essex, and on the evening before his appointed ex- 
ecution, the Countess of Shrewsbury paid his lordship 
a visit, and found him, as it appeared, toying child- 
ishly with a ring. The diamond, that enriched it, 
glittered like a little star, but with a singular tinge of 
red. The gloomy prison-chamber in the Tower, with 
its deep and narrow windows piercing the walls of 
stone, was now all that the earl possessed of worldly 
prospect; so that there was the less wonder that he 
should look steadfastly into the gem, and moralize 
upon earth’s deceitful splendor, as men in darkness 
and ruin seldom fail to do. But the shrewd observa- 
tions of the countess,—an artful and unprincipled 
woman,—the pretended friend of Essex, but who had 
come to glut her revenge for a deed of scorn, which 
he himself had forgotten;—her keen eye detected a 
deeper interest attached to this jewel. Even while 
expressing his gratitude for her remembrance of a 
ruined favorite, and condemned criminal, the earl’s 
glance reverted to the ring, as if all that remained of 
time and its affairs were collected within that small 
golden circlet. 

“My dear lord,” observed the countess, “there is 
surely some matter of great moment wherewith this 
ring is connected, since it so absorbs your mind. A 
token, it may be, of some fair lady’s love,—alas, poor 
lady, once richest in possessing such a heart! Would 
you that the jewel be returned to her?” 
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“The queen! the queen! It was her majesty’s own 
gift,” replied the earl, still gazing into the depths of 
the gem. “She took it from her finger, and told me, 
with a smile, that it was an heirloom from her Tudor 
ancestors, and had once been the property of Merlin, 
the British wizard, who gave it to the lady of his love. 
His art had made this diamond the abiding-place of a 
spirit, which, though of fiendish nature, was bound to’ 
work only good, so long as the ring was an unviolated 
pledge of love and faith, both with the giver and 
receiver. But should love prove false, and faith be 
broken, then the evil spirit would work his own devil- 
ish will, until the ring were purified by becoming the 
medium of some good and holy act, and again the 
pledge of faithful love. The gem soon lost its virtue; 
for the wizard was murdered by the very lady to whom 
he gave it.” 

“An idle legend!” said the countess. 

“It is so,’ answered Essex, with a melancholy 
smile. “Yet the queen’s favor, of which this ring 
was the symbol, has proved my ruin. When death is 
nigh, men converse with dreams and shadows. I have 
been gazing into the diamond, and fancying—but you 
will laugh at me,—that I might catch a glimpse of 
the evil spirit there. Do you observe this red glow— 
dusky, too, amid all the brightness? It is the token 
of his presence; and even now, methinks, it grows 
redder and duskier, like an angry sunset.” 

Nevertheless, the earl’s manner testified how slight 
was his credence in the enchanted properties of the 
ring. But there is a kind of playfulness that comes 
in moments of despair, when the reality of misfortune, 
if entirely felt, would crush the soul at once. He 
now, for a brief space, was lost in thought, while the 
countess contemplated him with malignant satisfaction. 

“The ring,” he resumed, in another tone, ‘alone 
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remains, of all that my royal mistress’s favor lavished 
upon her servant. My fortunes once shone as brightly 
as the gem. And now, such a darkness has fallen 
around me, methinks it would be no marvel if its 
gleam,—the sole light of my prison-house,—were to 
be forthwith extinguished; inasmuch as my last 
earthly hope depends upon it.” 

“How say you, my lord?” asked the Countess of 
Shrewsbury. “The stone is bright; but there should 
be strange magic in it, if it can keep your hopes alive, 
at this sad hour. Alas! these iron bars and ramparts 
of the Tower are unlike to yield to such a spell.” 

Essex raised his head, involuntarily; for there was 
something in the countess’s tone that disturbed him, 
although he could not suspect that an enemy had in- 
truded upon the sacred privacy of a prisoner’s dungeon, 
to exult over so dark a ruin of such once brilliant 
fortunes. He looked her in the face, but saw nothing 
to awaken his distrust. It would have required a 
keener eye than even Cecil’s to read the secret of a 
countenance, which had been worn so long in the false 
light of a court, that it was now little better than a 
masque, telling any story save the true one. The con- 
demned nobleman again bent over the ring, and pro- 
ceeded :— 

“It once had power in it—this bright gem—the 
magic that appertains to the talisman of a great 
queen’s favor. She bade me, if hereafter I should 
fall into her disgrace—how deep soever, and what- 
ever might be the crime—to convey this jewel to her 
sight, and it should plead for me. Doubtless, with her 
piercing judgment, she had even then detected the 
rashness of my nature, and foreboded some such deed 
as has now brought destruction upon my head. And 
knowing, too, her own hereditary rigor, she designed, 
it may be, that the memory of gentler and kindlier 
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hours should soften her heart in my behalf, when my 
need should be the greatest. I have doubted—I have 
distrusted—yet who can tell, even now, what happy 
influence this rng might have?” 

“You have delayed full long to show the ring, and 
plead her Majesty’s gracious promise,” remarked the 
countess—“your state being what it is.” 

“True,” replied the earl; “but for my honor’s sake, 
I was loath to entreat the queen’s mercy, while I 
might hope for life, at least, from the justice of the 
laws. If, on a trial by my peers, I had been acquitted 
of meditating violence against her sacred life, then 
would I have fallen at her feet, and, presenting the 
jewel, have prayed no other favor than that my love 
and zeal should be put to the severest test. But now, 
it were confessing too much—it were cringing too low 
—to beg the miserable gift of life, on no other score 
than the tenderness which her majesty deems me to 
have forfeited!” 

“Yet it is your only hope,” said the countess. 

“And besides,” continued Essex, pursuing his own 
reflections, “of what avail will be this token of 
womanly feeling, when, on the other hand, are arrayed 
the all-prevailing motives of state policy, and the ar- 
tifices and intrigues of courtiers, to consummate my 
downfall? Will Cecil or Raleigh suffer her heart to 
act for itself, even if the spirit of her father were not 
in her? It is in vain to hope it.” 

But still Essex gazed at the ring with an absorbed 
attention, that proved how much hope his sanguine 
temperament had concentrated here, when there was 
none else for him in the wide world, save what lay in 
the compass of that hoop of gold. The spark of 
brightness within the diamond, which gleamed like an 
intenser than earthly fire, was the memorial of his daz- 
zling career. It had not paled with the waning sun- 
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shine of his mistress’s favor; on the contrary, in spite 
of its remarkable tinge of dusky red, he fancied that 
it never shone so brightly. The glow of festal torches 
—the blaze of perfumed lamps—bonfires that had 
been kindled for him, when he was the darling of 
the people—the splendor of the royal court, where he 
had been the peculiar star—all seemed to have collected 
their moral or material glory into the gem, and to burn 
with a radiance caught from the future, as well as 
gathered from the past. That radiance might break 
forth again. Bursting from the diamond, into which 
it was now narrowed, it might beam first upon the 
gloomy walls of the Tower—then wider, wider, wider 
—till all England, and the seas around her cliffs, 
should be gladdened with the light. It was such an 
ecstasy as often ensues after long depression, and has 
been supposed to precede the circumstances of darkest 
fate that may befall mortal man. ‘The earl pressed 
the ring to his heart as if it were indeed a talis- 
man, the habitation of a spirit, as the queen had 
playfully assured him—but a spirit of happier influ- 
ences than her legend spake of. 

“Oh, could I but make my way to her footstool!” 
cried he, waving his hand aloft, while he paced the 
stone pavement of his prison-chamber with an impetu- 
ous step,—‘‘I might kneel down, indeed, a ruined man, 
condemned to the block—but how should I rise again? 
Once more the favorite of Elizabeth!—England’s 
proudest noble!—with such prospects as ambition never 
aimed at! Why have I tarried so long in this weary 
dungeon? The ring has power to set me free! The 
palace wants me! Ho, jailer, unbar the door!” 

But then occurred the recollection of the impossibil- 
ity of obtaining an interview with his fatally estranged 
mistress, and testing the influence over her affections, 
which he still flattered himself with possessing. Could 
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he step beyond the limits of his prison, the world 
would be all sunshine; but here was only gloom and 
death. 

“Alas! said he, slowly and sadly, letting his head 
fall upon his hands.—‘“T die for the lack of one blessed 
word.” 

The Countess of Shrewsbury, herself forgotten amid 
the earl’s gorgeous visions, had watched him with an 
aspect that could have betrayed nothing to the most 
suspicious observer; unless that it was too calm for 
humanity, while witnessing the flutterings, as it were, 
of a generous heart in the death-agony. She now ap- 
proached him. 

“My good lord,” she said, “what mean you to do?” 

“Nothing—my deeds are done!” replied he, de- 
spondingly. “Yet, had a fallen favorite any friends, 
I would entreat one of them to lay this ring at her 
majesty’s feet; albeit with little hope, save that, here- 
after, it might remind her that poor Essex, once far 
too highly favored, was at last too severely dealt with.” 

“T will be that friend,” said the countess.—‘“There 
is no time to be lost. Trust this precious ring with 
me. This very night, the queen’s eye shall rest upon 
it; nor shall the efficacy of my poor words be want- 
ing, to strengthen the impression which it will doubt- 
less make.” 

The earl’s first impulse was to hold out the ring. 
But looking at the countess, as she bent forward to 
receive it, he fancied that the red glow of the gem 
tinged all her face, and gave it an ominous expression. 
Many passages of past times recurred to his memory. 
A preternatural insight, perchance caught from ap- 
proaching death, threw its momentary gleam, as from 
a meteor, all round his position. ; 

“Countess,” he said, “I know not wherefore I hesi- 
tate, being in a plight so desperate, and having so little 
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choiee of friends. But have you looked into your own 
heart? Can you perform this office with the truth— 
the earnestness—the zeal, even to tears, and agony of 
spirit—wherewith the holy gift of human life should 
be pleaded for? Woe be unto you, should you under- 
take this task, and deal towards me otherwise than 
with utmost faith! For your own soul’s sake, and as 
you would have peace at your death-hour, consider 
well in what spirit you receive this ring!” 

The countess did not shrink. 

“My lord!—my good lord!’ she exclaimed, “wrong 
not a woman’s heart by these suspicions. You might 
choose another messenger; but who, save a lady of her 
bedchamber, can obtain access to the queen at this un- 
timely hour? It is for your life—for your life—else 
I would not renew my offer.” 

“Take the ring,” said the earl. 

“Believe that it shall be in the queen’s hands be- 
fore the lapse of another hour,” replied the countess, 
as she received this sacred trust of life and death.— 
“To-morrow morning look for the result of my inter- 
cession.” 

She departed. Again the earl’s hopes rose high. 
Dreams visited his slumber, not of the sable-decked 
scaffold in the Tower-yard, but of canopies of state, 
obsequious courtiers, pomp, splendor, the smile of the 
once more gracious queen, and a light beaming from 
the magic gem, which illuminated his whole future. 

History records how foully the Countess of Shrews- 
bury betrayed the trust, which Essex, in his utmost 
need, confided to her. She kept the ring, and stood in 
the presence of Elizabeth, that night, without one 
attempt to soften her stern hereditary temper in be- 
half of the former favorite. ‘The next day the earl’s 
noble head rolled upon the scaffold. On her death- 
bed, tortured, at last, with a sense of the dreadful 
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guilt which she had taken upon her soul, the wicked 
countess sent for Elizabeth, revealed the story of the 
ring, and besought forgiveness for her treachery. But 
the queen, still obdurate, even while remorse for past 
obduracy was tugging at her heart-strings, shook the 
dying woman in her bed, as if struggling with death 
for the privilege of wreaking her revenge and spite. 
The spirit of the countess passed away, to undergo the 
justice, or receive the mercy, of a higher tribunal; 
and tradition says, that the fatal ring was found upon 
her breast, where it had imprinted a dark red circle, 
resembling the effect of the intensest heat. The at- 
tendants, who prepared the body for burial, shud- 
dered, whispering one to another, that the ring must 
have derived its heat from the glow of infernal 
fire. ‘They left it on her breast, in the coffin, and it 
went with that guilty woman to the tomb. 

Many years afterward, when the church that con- 
tained the monuments of the Shrewsbury family, was 
desecrated by Cromwell’s soldiers, they broke open the 
ancestral vaults, and stole whatever was valuable from 
the noble personages who reposed there. Merlin’s an- 
tique ring passed into the possession of a stout ser- 
geant of the Ironsides, who thus became subject to the 
influences of the evil spirit that still kept his abode 
within the gem’s enchanted depths. The sergeant was 
soon slain in battle, thus transmitting the ring, though 
without any legal form of testament, to a gay cavalier, 
who forthwith pawned it, and expended the money in 
liquor, which speedily brought him to the grave. We 
next catch the sparkle of the magic diamond at vari- 
ous epochs of the merry reign of Charles the Second. 
But its sinister fortune still attended it. From what- 
ever hand this ring of portent came, and whatever fin- 
ger it encircled, ever it was the pledge of deceit be- 
tween man and man, or man and woman, of faithless 
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vows, and unhallowed passion; and whether to lords 
and ladies, or to village-maids—for sometimes it found 
its way so low,—still it brought nothing but sorrow and 
disgrace. No purifying deed was done, to drive the 
fiend from his bright home in this little star. Again, 
we hear of it at a later period, when Sir Robert Wal- 
pole bestowed the ring, among far richer jewels, on 
the lady of a British legislator, whose political honor 
he wished to undermine. Many a dismal and unhappy 
tale might be wrought out of its other adventures. All 
this while its ominous tinge of dusky red had been 
deepening and darkening, until, if laid upon white 
paper, it cast the mingled hue of night and _ blood, 
strangely illuminated with scintillating light, in a cir- 
cle round about. But this peculiarity only made it the 
more valuable. 

Alas, the fatal ring! When shall its dark secret be 
discovered, and the doom of ill, inherited from one 
possessor to another, be finally revoked? 

The legend now crosses the Atlantic, and comes 
down to our own immediate time. In a certain church 
of our city, not many evening's ago, there was a con- 
tribution for a charitable object. A fervid preacher 
had poured out his whole soul in a rich and tender dis- 
course, which had at least excited the tears, and per- 
haps the more effectual sympathy, of a numerous audi- 
ence. While the choristers sang sweetly, and the organ 
poured forth its melodious thunder, the deacons passed 
up and down the aisles, and along the galleries, pre- 
senting their mahogany boxes, in which each person 
deposited whatever sum he deemed it safe to lend to 
the Lord, in aid of human wretchedness. Charity be- 
came audible,—chink, chink, chink,—as it fell, drop 
by drop, into the common receptacle. There was a 
hum—a stir,—the subdued bustle of people putting 
their hands into their pockets; while, ever and anon, 
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a vagrant coin fell upon the floor, and rolled away, 
with long reverberation, into some inscrutable corner. 

At length, all having been favored with an oppor- 
tunity to be generous, the two deacons placed their 
boxes on the communion-table, and thence, at the con- 
clusion of the services, removed them into the vestry. 
Here these good old gentlemen sat down together, to 
reckon the accumulated treasure. 

“Fie, fie, brother Tilton,” said Deacon Trott, peep- 
ing into Deacon Tilton’s box, “what a heap of copper 
you have picked up! Really, for an old man, you 
must have had a heavy job to lug it along. Copper! 
copper! copper! Do people expect to get admittance 
into heaven at the price of a few coppers?” 

“Don’t wrong them, brother,” answered Deacon Til- 
ton, a simple and kindly old man. “Copper may do 
more for one person, than gold will for another. In 
the galleries, where I present my box, we must not 
expect such a harvest as you gather among the gentry 
in the broad-aisle, and all over the floor of the church. 
My people are chiefly poor mechanics and laborers, 
sailors, seamstresses, and servant-maids, with a most 
uncomfortable intermixture of roguish school-boys.” 

“Well, well,” said Deacon Trott; “but there is a 
great deal, brother Tilton, in the method of presenting 
a contribution-box. It is a knack that comes by na- 
ture, or not at all.” 

They now proceeded to sum up the avails of the 
evening, beginning with the receipts of Deacon Trott. 
In good sooth, that worthy personage had reaped an 
abundant harvest, in which he prided himself no less, 
apparently, than if every dollar had been contributed 
from his own individual pocket. Had the good dea- 
con been meditating a jaunt to Texas, the treasures 
of the mahogany box might have sent him on his way 
rejoicing. ‘There were bank-notes, mostly, it is true, 
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of the smallest denomination in the giver’s pocket- 
book, yet making a goodly average upon the whole. 
The most splendid contribution was a check for a 
hundred dollars, bearing the name of a distinguished 
merchant, whose liberality was duly celebrated in the 
newspapers of the next day. No less than seven half- 
eagles, together with an English sovereign, glittered 
amidst an indiscriminate heap of silver; the box being 
polluted with nothing of the copper kind, except a sin- 
gle bright new cent, wherewith a little boy had per- 
formed his first charitable act. 

“Very well! very well indeed!’ said Deacon Trott, 
self-approvingly. “A handsome evening’s work! And 
now, brother Tilton, let’s see whether you can match 
it.’ Here was a sad contrast! They poured forth 
Deacon Tilton’s treasure upon the table, and it really 
seemed as if the whole copper coinage of the country, 
together with an amazing quantity of shop-keeper’s 
tokens, and English and Irish half-pence, mostly of 
base metal, had been congregated into the box. 'There 
was a very substantial pencil-case, and the semblance 
of a shilling; but the latter proved to be made of tin, 
and the former of German silver. A gilded brass but- 
ton was doing duty as a gold coin, and a folded shop- 
bill had assumed the character of a bank-note. But 
Deacon Tilton’s feelings were much revived by the 
aspect of another bank-note, new and crisp, adorned 
with beautiful engravings, and stamped with the indu- 
bitable word, Twenty, in large black letters. Alas! 
it was a counterfeit. In short, the poor old Deacon 
was no less unfortunate than those who trade with 
fairies, and whose gains are sure to be transformed 
inte dried leaves, pebbles, and other valuables of that 
kind. 

“T believe the Evil One is in the box,” said he, with 
some vexation, 
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“Well done, Deacon Tilton!” cried his brother Trott, 
with a hearty laugh. “You ought to have a statue in 
copper.” 

“Never mind, brother,” replied the good Deacon, 
recovering his temper. “I'll bestow ten dollars from 
my own pocket, and may Heaven’s blessing go along 
with it. But look! what do you call this?’ 

Under the copper mountain, which it had cost them 
so much toil to remove, lay an antique ring! It was 
enriched with a diamond, which, so soon as it caught 
the light, began to twinkle and glimmer, emitting the 
whitest and purest lustre that could possibly be con- 
ceived. It was as brilliant as if some magician had 
condensed the brightest star in heaven into a compass 
fit to be set in a ring, for a lady’s delicate finger. 

“How is this?” said Deacon Trott, examining it 
carefully, in the expectation of finding it as worthless 
as the rest of his colleague’s treasure. ““Why, upon my 
word, this seems to be a real diamond, and of the 
purest water. Whence could it have come?” 

“Really, I cannot tell,” quoth Deacon Tilton, “for 
my spectacles were so misty that all faces looked alike. 
But now I remember, there was a flash of light came 
from the box, at one moment; but it seemed a dusky 
red, instead of a pure white, like the sparkle of this 
gem. Well; the ring will make up for the copper; 
but I wish the giver had thrown its history into the 
box along with it.” 

It has been our good luck to recover a portion of 
that history. After transmitting misfortune from one 
possessor to another, ever since the days of British 
Merlin, the identical ring which Queen Elizabeth gave 
to the Earl of Essex was finally thrown into the con- 
tribution-box of a New England church. The two 
deacons deposited it in the glass case of a fashionable 
jeweller, of whom it was purchased by the humble 
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rehearser of this legend, in the hope that it may be al- 
lowed to sparkle on a fair lady’s finger. Purified from 
the foul fiend, so long its inhabitant, by a deed of un- 
ostentatious charity, and now made the symbol of 
faithful and devoted love, the gentle bosom of its new 
possessor need fear no sorrow from its influence. 


“Very pretty!—Beautiful!—How original!—How 
sweetly written!—What nature!—What imagination! 
—What power!—What pathos!—What exquisite hu- 
mor!’’—were the exclamations of Edward Caryl’s kind 
and generous auditors, at the conclusion of the legend. 

“It is a pretty tale,” said Miss Pemberton, who, 
conscious that her praise was to that of all others as a 
diamond to a pebble, was therefore the less liberal in 
awarding it. “It is really a pretty tale, and very 
proper for any of the Annuals. But, Edward, your 
moral does not satisfy me. What thought did you 
embody in the ring?’ 

“O Clara, this is too bad!” replied Edward, with a 
half-reproachful smile-—‘“You know that I can never 
separate the idea from the symbol in which it mani- 
fests itself. However, we may suppose the Gem to 
be the human heart, and the Evil Spirit to be False- 
hood, which, in one guise or another, is the fiend that 
causes all the sorrow and trouble in the world. I 
beseech you, to let this suffice.” 

“It shall,” said Clara, kindly. “And, believe me, 
whatever the world may say of the story, I prize it 
far above the diamond which enkindled your imagina- 
tion.” 
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THE HAUNTED QUACK 


A TALE OF A CANAL BOAT 


In the summer of 18—, I made an excursion to 
Niagara. At Schenectady, finding the roads nearly 
impassable, I took passage in a canal boat for Utica. 
The weather was dull and lowering. ‘There were but 
few passengers on board; and of those few, none were 
sufficiently inviting in appearance, to induce me to 
make my overtures to a travelling acquaintance. A 
stupid answer, or a surly monosyllable, were all I got 
in return for the few simple questions I hazarded. An 
occasional drizzling rain, and the wet and _ slippery 
condition of the tow path, along which the lazy beasts 
that dragged the vessel travelled, rendered it impossi- 
ble to vary the monotony of the scene by walking. I 
had neglected to provide myself with books, and as 
we crept along at the dull rate of four miles per hour, 
I soon felt the foul fiend Ennui coming upon me 
with all her horrors. 

“Time and the hour,” however, “runs through the 
roughest day,” and night at length approached. By 
degrees the passengers, seemingly tired of each other’s 
company, began to creep slowly away to their berths; 
most of them fortifying themselves with a potation, be- 
fore resigning themselves to the embrace of Morpheus. 
One called for a glass of hot whiskey punch, because 
he felt cold; another took some brandy toddy to pre- 
vent his taking cold; some took mint juleps; some 
gin-slings, and some rum and water. One took his 
dram because he felt sick; another to make him sleep 
well; and a third because he had nothing else to do. 
The last who retired from the cabin, was an old gentle- 
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man who had been deeply engaged in a well thumbed 
volume all day, and whose mental abstraction I had 
more than once envied. He now laid down his book, 
and, pulling out a red night cap, called for a pint of 
beer, to take the vapors out of his head. As soon 
as he had left the cabin, I took up the volume, and 
found it to be Glanville’s marvellous book, entitled The 
History of Witches, or the Wonders of the Invisible 
World Displayed. I began to peruse it, and soon got 
so deeply interested in some of his wonderful narra- 
tions, that the hours slipped unconsciously away, and 
midnight found me poring half asleep over the pages. 
From this dreamy state I was suddenly aroused by a 
muttering, as of a suppressed voice, broken by groans 
and sounds of distress. Upon looking round, I saw 
that they proceeded from the figure of a man 
enveloped in a cloak, who was lying asleep upon 
one of the benches of the cabin, whom I had not 
previously noticed. I recognised him to be a young 
man, with whose singular appearance and behaviour 
during the day, I had been struck. He was tall and 
thin in person, rather shabbily dressed, with long, lank, 
black hair, and large grey eyes, which gave a visionary 
character to one of the most pallid and cadaverous 
countenances I had ever beheld. Since he had 
come on board, he had appeared restless and unquiet, 
keeping away from the table at meal times, and seem- 
ing averse from entering into conversation with the pas- 
sengers. Once or twice, on catching my eye, he had 
slunk away as if, conscience smitten by the remembrance 
of some crime, he dreaded to meet the gaze of a fellow 
mortal. From this behaviour I suspected that he was 
either a fugitive from justice, or else a little disordered 
in mind; and had resolved to keep my eye on him and 
observe what course he should take when we reached 
Utica. Supposing that the poor fellow was now under 
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the influence of nightmare, I got up with the intention 
of giving him a shake to rouse him, when the words, 
“murder,” “poison,” and others of extraordinary im- 
port, dropping unconnectedly from his lips, induced 
me to stay my hand. “Go away, go away,” exclaimed 
he, as if conscious of my approach, but mistaking me 
for another. “Why do you continue to torment me? 
If I did poison you, I didn’t mean to do it, and they 
can’t make that out more than manslaughter. Be- 
sides, what’s the use of haunting me now? Ain’t I go- 
ing to give myself up, and tell all? Begone! I say, you 
bloody old hag, begone!” Here the bonds of slumber 
were broken by the intensity of his feelings, and with a 
wild expression of countenance and a frame shaking 
with emotion, he started from the bench, and stood 
trembling before me. Though convinced that he was a 
criminal, I could not help pitying him from the for- 
lorn appearance he now exhibited. As soon as he had 
collected his wandering ideas, it seemed as if he read 
in my countenance, the mingled sentiments of pity 
and abhorrence, with which I regarded him. Looking 
anxiously around, and seeing that we were alone, he 
drew the corner of the bench towards me, and sitting 
down, with an apparent effort to command his feelings, 
thus addressed me. His tone of voice was calm, and 
distinct; and his countenance, though deadly pale, was 
composed. 

“T see, Sir, that from what I am conscious of having 
uttered in my disturbed sleep, you suspect me of some 
horrid crime. You are right. My conscience con- 
victs me, and an awful nightly visitation, worse than 
the waking pangs of remorse, compels me to confess 
it. Yes I am a murderer. I have been the unhappy 
cause of blotting out the life of a fellow being from 
the page of human existence. In these pallid features, 
you may read enstamped, in the same characters 
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which the first murderer bore upon his brow, Guilt— 
euilt—guilt!”’ Here the poor young man paused, evi- 
dently agitated by strong internal emotion. Collect- 
ing himself however in a few moments, he thus con- 
tinued: “Yet still, when you have heard my sad story, 
I think you will bestow upon me your pity. I feel 
that there is no peace for me, until I have disburthened 
my mind. Your countenance promises sympathy. 
Will you listen to my unhappy narrative?” My curi- 
osity being strongly excited by this strange exordium, 
I told him I was ready to hear whatever he had to 
communicate. Upon this he proceeded as follows. 
“My name is Hippocrates Jenkins. I was born in Nan- 
tucket, but my father emigrated to these parts when 
I was young.. I grew up in one of the most flour- 
ishing villages on the borders of the canal. My 
father and mother both dying of the lake fever, 
I was bound apprentice to an eminent operative in the 
boot and shoe making line, who had lately come from 
New York. Would that I had remained content with 
this simple and useful profession. Would that I had 
stuck to my waxed ends and awl, and never under- 
taken to cobble up people’s bodies. But my legs grew 
tired of being trussed beneath my haunches; my elbows 
wearied with their monotonous motion; my eyes became 
dim with gazing forever upon the dull brick wall which 
faced our shop windows; and my whole heart was 
sick of my sedentary, and, as I foolishly deemed 
it, particularly mean occupation. My time was nearly 
expired, and I had long resolved, should any oppor- 
tunity offer of getting into any other employment, I 
would speedily embrace it. I had always entertained 
a predilection for the study of medicine. What had 
given my mind this bias, I know not. Perhaps it 
was the perusal of an old volume of Doctor Buchan, 
over whose pages it was the delight of my youthful 
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fancy to pore. Perhaps it was the oddness of my 
christian cognomen, which surely was given me by 
my parents in a prophetic hour. Be this as it 
may, the summit of my earthly happiness was 
to be a doctor. Conceive then my delight and 
surprise, one Saturday evening, after having carried 
home a pair of new white-topped boots for Doctor 
Ephraim Ramshorne, who made the cure of bodies his 
care, in the village, to hear him ask me how I should 
like to be a doctor. He then very generously offered 
to take me as a student. From my earliest recollec- 
tions, the person and character of Doctor Ramshorne 
had been regarded by me with the most profound and 
awful admiration. Time out of mind the successful 
practitioner for many miles around, I had looked upon 
him as the beau ideal of a doctor—a very Apollo in the 
healing art. When I speak of him, however, as the 
successful practitioner, I mean it not to be inferred 
that death was less busy in its doings, or funerals 
scarcer during his dynasty; but only that he had, by 
some means or other, contrived to force all those who 
ventured to contest the palm with him, to quit the field. 
He was large and robust in person, and his ruby visage 
showed that if he grew fat upon drugs, it was not by 
swallowing them himself. It was never exactly ascer- 
tained from what college the Doctor had received his di- 
ploma; nor was he very forward to exhibit his creden- 
tials. When hard pressed, however, he would produce a 
musty old roll of parchment, with a red seal as broad as 
the palm of his hand, which looked as if it might have 
been the identical diploma of the great Boerhaave him- 
self, and some cramp manuscript of a dozen pages, 
in an unknown tongue, said by the Doctor to be his 
Greek thesis. ‘These documents were enough to sat- 
isfy the doubts of the most sceptical. By the simple 
country people, far and near, the Doctor was regarded, 
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in point of occult knowledge and skill, as a second 
Faustus. It is true the village lawyer, a rival in popu- 
larity, used to whisper, that the Doctor’s Greek thesis 
was nothing but a bundle of prescriptions for the bots, 
wind-galls, sprains, and other veterinary complaints, 
written in high Dutch by a Hessian horse doctor; that 
the diploma was all a sham, and that Ephraim was no 
more a doctor than his jack-ass. But these assertions 
were all put down to the score of envy on the part 
of the lawyer. Be this as it may, on the strength of 
one or two remarkable cures, which he was said to 
have performed, and by dint of wheedling some and 
bullying others, it was certain that Ramshorne had 
worked himself into very good practice. The Doctor 
united in his own person, the attributes of apothecary 
and physician; and as he vended, as well as prescribed 
his own drugs, it was not his interest to stint his 
patients in their enormous boluses, or nauseous 
draughts. His former medical student had _ been 
worried into a consumption over the mortar and 
pestle; in consequence of which, he had pitched upon 
me for his successor. 

“By the kindness of a few friends, I was fitted 
out with the necessary requisitions for my meta- 
morphosis. ‘The Doctor required no fee, and, in con- 
sideration of certain little services, to be rendered him, 
such as taking care of horse, cleaning his boots, running 
errands, and doing little jobs about the house, had 
promised to board and lodge me, besides giving me 
my professional education. So with a rusty suit of 
black, and an old plaid cloak, behold equipped the 
disciple of Atsculapius. 

“T cannot describe my elation of mind, when I found 
myself fairly installed in the Doctor’s office. Golden 
visions floated before my eyes. I fancied my fortune 
already made, and blessed my happy star, that I had 
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fallen under the benign influence of so munificent a 
patron. The Doctor’s office, as it was called par ex- 
cellence, was a little nook of a room, communicating 
with a larger apartment denominated the shop. The 
paraphernalia of this latter place had gotten some- 
what into disorder since the last student had gone 
away, and I soon learnt that it was to be my task 
to arrange the heterogeneous mass of bottles, boxes, 
and gallipots, that were strewed about in _ pro- 
miscuous confusion. In the office, there was a greater 
appearance of order. A small regiment of musty 
looking books, were drawn up in line upon a couple 
of shelves, where, to judge from the super-incum- 
bent strata of dust, they appeared to have peacefully 
reposed for many years. A rickety wooden clock, 
which the Doctor had taken in part payment from a 
pedlar, and the vital functions of which, to use his own 
expression, had long since ceased to act, stood in one 
corner. A mouldy plaster bust of some unknown 
worthy, a few bottles of pickled, and one or two dried 
specimens of morbid anatomy, a small chest of 
drawers, a table, and a couple of chairs, completed the 
furniture of this sanctum. ‘The single window com- 
manded a view of the churchyard, in which, it is said, 
many of the Doctor’s former patients were quietly 
slumbering. With a feeling of reverence I ventured to 
dislodge one of the dusty tomes, and began to try to 
puzzle out the hard words with which it abounded; 
when suddenly, as if he had been conjured back, like 
the evil one by Cornelius Agrippa’s book, the Doctor 
made his appearance. With a gruff air, he snatched 
the volume from my hands, and telling me not to 
meddle with what I could not understand, bade me go 
and take care of his horse, and make haste back, as 
he wanted me to spread a pitch plaster, and carry 
the same, with a bottle of his patent catholicon, 
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to farmer Van Pelt, who had the rheumatism. On 
my return, I was ordered by Mrs. Ramshorne, to 
split some wood, and kindle a fire in the parlour, 
as she expected company; after which Miss Kuphemia 
Ramshorne, a sentimental young lady, who was as 
crooked in person and crabbed in temper as her own 
name, despatched me to the village circulating library, 
in quest of the Mysteries of Udolpho. I soon found 
out that my place was no sinecure. The greater part 
of my time was occupied in compounding certain 
quack medicines of Ramshorne’s own invention, from 
which he derived great celebrity, and no inconsider- 
able profit. Besides his patent catholicon, and uni- 
versal panacea, there was his anti-pertusso-balsamico 
drops, his patent calorific refrigerating anodyne, and 
his golden restorative of nature. Into the business 
of compounding these, and other articles with similar 
high-sounding titles, I was gradually initiated, and 
soon acquired so much skill in their manipulation, that 
my services became indispensable to my master; so 
much so, that he was obliged to hire a little negro 
to take care of his horse, and clean his boots. What 
chiefly reconciled me to the drudgery of the shop, was 
the seeing how well the Doctor got paid for his 
villainous compounds. A mixture of a little brick 
dust, rosin, and treacle, dignified with the title of the 
anthelminthic amalgam, he sold for half a dollar; and 
a bottle of vinegar and alum, with a little rose water 
to give it a flavor, yclept the antiscrofulous abstergent 
lotion, brought twice that sum. I longed for the 
day when I should dispense my own medicines, and 
in my hours of castle-building, looked forward to 
fortunes far beyond those of the renowned Dr. 
Solomon. Alas! my fond hopes have been blighted 
in their bud. I have drunk deeply of the nauseous 
draught of adversity, and been forced to swallow many 
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bitter pills of disappointment. But I find I am be- 
ginning to smell of the shop. I must return to my 
sad tale. The same accident, which not unfre- 
quently before had put a sudden stop to the Doctor’s 
patients taking any more of his nostrums, at length 
prevented him from reaping any longer their golden 
harvest. One afternoon, after having dined with his 
friend, Squire Gobbledown, he came home, and com- 
plained of not feeling very well. By his directions, I 
prepared for him some of his elixir sanitatis, com- 
posed of brandy and bitters, of which he took an 
inordinate dose. Shortly after, he was seized with a 
fit of apoplexy, and before bedtime, in spite of all the 
drugs in the shop, which I poured down with unspar- 
ing hand, he had breathed his last. In three days, 
Ramshorne was quietly deposited in the church-yard, 
in the midst of those he had sent there before him. 
Having resided with the Doctor for several years, 
I had become pretty well known throughout the neigh- 
borhood, particularly among the old ladies, whose good 
graces I had always sedulously cultivated. I accord- 
ingly resolved to commence quacking—I mean prac- 
tising—on my own account. Having obtained my 
late master’s stock of drugs from his widow at an 
easy rate, and displaying my own name in golden 
letters as his successor, to work I went, with the in- 
ternal resolve that where Ramshorne had given one 
dose, I would give six. 

“For a time, fortune seemed to smile upon me, and 
everything went on well. All the old women were 
loud in sounding my praises, far and near. The 
medicaments of my master continued to be in demand, 
and treacle, brick dust, and alum came to a good 
market. Some drawbacks, however, I occasionally 
met with. Having purchased the patent right of one 
of Thompson’s steam baths, in my first experiment 
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I came near flaying alive a rheumatic tanner, who had 
submitted himself to the operation. By an _ unfor- 
tunate mistake in regulating the steam, he was nearly 
parboiled; and it was supposed that the thickness of 
his hide alone preserved his vitals uninjured. I was 
myself threatened with the fate of Marsyas, by the 
enraged sufferer; which he was happily prevented 
from attempting to inflict, by a return of his malady, 
which has never since left him. I however after this 
gave up steaming, and confined myself to regular 
practice. At length, either the charm of novelty 
wearing off or people beginning to discover the in- 
efficacy of the old nostrums, I was obliged to exert 
my wit to invent new ones. ‘These I generally took 
the precaution to try upon cats or dogs, before using 
them upon the human system. They were however 
mostly of an innocent nature, and I satisfied my con- 
science with the reflection, that if they did no good, 
they could at least do no harm. Happy would it have 
been for me, could I always have done thus. Meet- 
ing with success in my first efforts, I by degrees ven- 
tured upon more active ingredients. At length, in 
an evil hour, I invented a curious mixture, composed of 
forty-nine different articles. ‘This I dubbed in high 
flowing terms, “The Antidote to Death, or the Eter- 
nal Elixir of Longevity’; knowing full well, that 
though ‘A rose might smell as sweet by any other 
name, yet would not my drugs find as good a sale 
under a more humble title. ‘This cursed compound 
proved the antidote to all my hopes of success. Besides 
forcing me to quit the village in a confounded hurry, it 
has embittered my life ever since, and reduced me to 
the ragged and miserable plight in which you see me. 

“JT dare say you have met with that species of old 
women, so frequent in all country towns, who, seem- 
ing to have outlived the common enjoyments of life, 
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and outworn the ordinary sources of excitement, seek 
fresh stimulus in scenes of distress, and appear to take 
a morbid pleasure in beholding the varieties of human 
suffering, and misery. One of the most noted char- 
acters in the village was an old beldame of this de- 
scription. Granny Gordon, so she was familiarly de- 
nominated, was the rib of the village Vulcan, and the 
din of her eternal tongue, was only equalled by the 
ringing of her husband’s anvil. ‘Thin and withered 
away in person and redolent with snuff, she bore no 
small resemblance to a newly exhumed mummy, and 
to all appearance promised to last as long as one 
of those ancient dames of Kgypt. Not a death, a 
burial, a fit of sickness, a casualty, nor any of the 
common calamities of life ever occurred in the vicin- 
ity, but Granny Gordon made it her especial business 
to be present. Wrapped in an old scarlet cloak—that 
hideous cloak! the thought of it makes me shudder 
she might be seen hovering about the dwelling of the 
sick. Watching her opportunity, she would make her 
way into the patient’s chamber, and disturb his re- 
pose with long dismal stories and ill-boding predic- 
tions; and if turned from the house, which was not in- 
frequently the case, she would depart, muttering 
threats and abuse. 

“As the Indians propitiate the favor of the Devil, 
so had I, in my eagerness to acquire popularity, made 
a firm friend and ally, though rather a troublesome 
one, of this old woman. She was one of my _ best 
customers, and, provided it was something new, and 
had a high-sounding name to recommend it, would 
take my most nauseous compounds with the greatest 
relish. Indeed the more disgusting was the dose, the 
greater in her opinion was its virtue. 

“T had just corked the last bottle of my Antidote, 
when a message came to tell me, that Granny Gordon 
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had one of her old fits, and wanted some new doctor 
stuff, as the old physic didn’t do her any more good. 
Not having yet given my new pharmaceutic prepara- 
tion a trial, I felt a little doubtful about its effects; 
but trusting to the toughness of the old woman’s sys- 
tem, I ventured to send a potion, with directions to 
take it cautiously. Not many minutes had elapsed, 
before the messenger returned, in breathless haste, to 
say that Granny Gordon was much worse, and that 
though she had taken all the stuff, they believed she 
was dying. With a vague foreboding of evil, I seized 
my hat, and hastened to the blacksmith’s. On enter- 
ing the chamber my eyes were greeted with a sad 
spectacle. Granny Gordon, bolstered up in the bed, 
holding in her hand the bottle I had sent her, drained 
of its contents, sate gasping for breath, and occasionally 
agitated by strong convulsions. A cold sweat rested 
on her forehead, her eyes seemed dim and glazed, her 
nose, which was usually of a ruby hue, was purple 
and peaked, and her whole appearance evidently be- 
tokened approaching dissolution. 

“Around the bed were collected some half dozen 
withered beldames, who scowled upon me, as I entered, 
with ill omened visages. Her husband, a drunken 
brute, who used to beat his better half six times a 
week, immediately began to load me with abuse, accus- 
ing me of having poisoned his dear, dear wife, and 
threatening to be the death of me, if she died. 

“My conscience smote me. I felt stupefied and be- 
wildered, and knew not which way to turn. At this 
moment, the patient perceiving me, with a hideous con- 
tortion of countenance, the expression of which I shall 
carry to my dying hour, and a voice between a scream 
and a groan, held up the empty bottle, and exclaimed, 
‘This is your doing, you villainous quack you’ (here 
she was seized with hiccup) ;—‘You have poisoned me, 
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you have’ (here fearful spasms shook her whole 
frame); ‘but Ill be revenged; day and night my 
ghost shall haunt’—here her voice became inarticulate, 
and shaking her withered arm at me, she fell back, 
and, to my extreme horror, gave up the ghost. This 
was too much for my nerves. I rushed from the 
house, and ran home with the dying curse ringing in 
my ears, fancying that I saw her hideous physiognomy, 
grinning from every bush and tree that I passed. 
Knowing that as soon as the noise of this affair should 
get abroad, the village would be too hot to hold me, 
I resolved to decamp as silently as possible. First 
throwing all my recently manufactured anodyne into 
the canal, that it should not rise in judgment against 
me, I made up a little bundle of clothes, and taking 
my seat in the mail stage, which was passing at the 
time and fortunately empty, in a couple of days I 
found myself in the great city of New York. Havy- 
ing a little money with me, I hired a mean apartment 
in an obscure part of the city, in the hope that I might 
remain concealed till all search after me should be 
over, when I might find some opportunity of getting 
employment, or of resuming my old profession, under 
happier auspices. By degrees the few dollars I 
brought with me were expended, and after pawning 
my watch and some of my clothes, I found myself 
reduced to the last shilling. But not the fear of im- 
pending starvation, nor the dread of a jail, are to be 
compared to the horrors I nightly suffer. Granny 
Gordon has been as good as her word. Every night, 
at the solemn hour of twelve’”—(here he looked fearfully 
around )—‘“her ghost appears to me, wrapped in a red 
cloak, with her grey hairs streaming from beneath an 
old nightcap of the same color, brandishing the vial, 
and accusing me of having poisoned her. These 
visitations have at length become so insupportable, that 
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I have resolved to return and give myself up to jus- 
tice; for I feel that hanging itself is better than this 
state of torment.” Here the young man ceased. I 
plainly saw that he was a little disordered in his in- 
tellect. ‘To comfort him, however, I told him, that if 
he had killed fifty old women, they could do nothing 
to him, if he had done it professionally. And as for 
the ghost, we would take means to have that put at 
rest, when we reached Utica. 

About the grey of the morning, we arrived at the 
place of our destination. My protégé having un- 
burthened his mind, seemed more at his ease, and 
taking a mint julep, prepared to accompany me on 
shore. As we were leaving the boat, several persons 
in a wagon drove down to the wharf. As soon as my 
companion observed them, he exclaimed with a start of 
surprise, “Hang me, if there isn’t old Graham the 
sheriff, with lawyer Dickson, and Bill Gordon come 
to take me.” As he spoke, his foot slipping, he lost his 
balance, and fell backwards into the canal. We drew 
him from the water, and as soon as the persons in the 
wagon perceived him, they one and all sprang out, 
and ran up with the greatest expressions of joyful 
surprise. “Why, Hippy, my lad,” exclaimed the sheriff, 
“where have you been? All our town has been in a 
snarl about you. We all supposed you had been 
forcibly abducted. Judge Bates offered a reward of 
twenty dollars for your corpse.. We have dragged 
the canal for more than a mile, and found a mess of 
bottles, which made us think you had been spirited 
away. Betsy Wilkins made her affidavit, that she 
heard Bill Gordon swear that he would take your 
life, and here you see we have brought him down to 
have his trial. But come, come, jump in the wagon, 
well take you up to the tavern, to get your duds 
dried, and tell you all about it.” 
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Here a brawny fellow with a smutty face, who I 
found was Gordon the blacksmith, came up, and shak- 
ing Hippocrates by the hand, said, “By goles, Doctor, 
I am glad to see you. If you hadn’t come back, I 
believe it would have gone hard with me. Come, 
man, you must forgive the hard words I gave you. 
My old woman soon got well of her fit, after you 
went away, and says she thinks the stuff did her a 
mortal sight o’ good.” It is impossible to describe the 
singular expression the countenance of the young man 
now exhibited. For some time he stood in mute 
amazement, shaking with cold, and gazing alternately 
at each of his friends as they addressed him; and it 
required their reiterated assurances to convince him, 
that Granny Gordon was still in the land of the liv- 
ing, and that he had not been haunted by a veritable 
ghost. Wishing to obtain a further explanation of 
this strange scene, I accompanied them to the tavern. 
A plain looking man in a farmer’s dress, who was of 
the party, confirmed what the blacksmith had said, as 
to the supposed death of his wife, and her subsequent 
recovery. 

“She was only in a swoond,” said he, “‘but came to, 
soon after the Doctor had left her.” He added that it 
was his private opinion, that she would now last 
forever. He spoke of Hippocrates as a “nation smart 
doctor, who had a power of larning, but gave severe 
doses.” 

After discussing a good breakfast, my young friend 
thanked me for the sympathy and interest I had taken 
in his behalf. He told me he intended returning to 
the practice of his profession. JI admonished him, to 
be more careful in the exhibition of his potent medi- 
cines, telling him that all old women had not nine 
lives. He shook hands with me, and, gaily jumping 
into the wagon, rode off with his friends. 
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I was descending the Ohio, in a steamboat, in the 
month of May, 1830, when the waters were rather 
low for the season. Just before reaching Island 
Number Thirty-eight, better known as Blennerhas- 
set’s Island, our boat struck a snag, which broke a 
hole in her bow, and threatened her total destruction. 
The newspapers have made us so familiar with in- 
cidents of this kind, that I shall not take up the time 
of the reader in describing the scene. The boat’s 
company and crew were of course thrown into con- 
siderable disorder, but we were near both to the bank of 
the river, and to the island, and no great alarm was felt 
after the first shock. Some of the passengers went in 
the boat to the Ohio side. I preferred being landed on 
the island, and exploring a spot, which the eloquence 
of Wirt, and the residence of Blennerhasset, have 
rendered classical. His tasteful mansion had_ been, 
some years before, wantonly destroyed by lawless 
vagrants, from pure love of mischief; and his grounds 
had relapsed into the wilderness, out of which he 
created them. After having gratified my curiosity 
in exploring these vestiges, I pursued my walk, with- 
out any definite occupation; but indulging, as I 
strolled along, the delightful consciousness of re- 
moteness from the world and solitude. At length I 
perceived a plain, substantial house, such as is usually 
constructed by emigrants, bringing with them a little 
capital. Everything about it was plain, orderly, and 
comfortable in its appearance, and formed an agree- 
able contrast with the scene of cultivation returning 
to chaos, which I had just surveyed. I drew nearer 
the house, and perceived the master of it sitting under 
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the portico, and beneath the shade of a noble 
oak-tree. He rose at my approach, and courteously 
bade me welcome. An arrival was too unusual an 
occurrence, in this retreat, not to excite immediate 
attention; and pretty soon the other members of the 
family were collected round us. They consisted of 
the wife of my host, and three or four good-looking 
children. In the lady’s countenance, I soon traced a 
deeper expression, than is often met with in the faces 
of those whom we encounter in the commen walks of 
life. It was the emigrant’s look; not the beaming, 
energetic look of the emigrant in the morning of life, 
who goes forth, like the young Hercules, to subdue 
the hardships of the wilderness; but the look of one, 
who has sought and found in a new country, a refuge 
from the cares and vicissitudes, which have harassed 
existence in the old settlements. It was the look of 
anxiety relieved, and sorrow comforted. The curious 
student of human nature may see a great deal more, 
in that mingled expression, than in the aspect of any 
of the simpler moods of feeling, whether cheerful or sad. 

The usual interchange of courtesies passed. Having 
spoken of my situation, and the probability that the 
boat would require a day or two to be repaired, I 
was kindly urged to be at home, with my new friends. 
This invitation I was very pleased to accept, for I 
had, from the first moment, felt rather an undefined 
interest in the family, in which I had accidentally 
become a visitor. After dinner my kind host, whose 
name was Azureton, proposed a walk upon the island, 
through the woods, which he had partly cleared up. 
Our familiarity increased, as we strolled along, con- 
versing together. Acquaintance runs hastily through 
many degrees, in a situation like ours, and it was not 
long before I thought I could venture to ask Mr. 
Azureton, to communicate to me those incidents in 
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his history, which had brought him to the retirement 
in which I found him. After a moment’s pause, and 
looking round as if to be assured that we were not 
overheard, he said,.in reply to my request, that he 
did not know but he might venture. 

“Your appearance and conversation, Sir,” said he, 
“are those of a gentleman. You will perceive, when 
I relate my history to you, that I throw myself, in 
some measure, into your hands; but there is something 
in your aspect tells me I may do so with safety.” 

Having assured him, that he might rely implicitly 
on my discretion, we seated ourselves on the trunk 
of a tree recently felled, in a position where we 
enjoyed a delightful view of the Ohio, winding away 
among its verdant hills. Rafts of timber from 
Olean, hundreds of miles up the Alleghany, were 
floating down to New Orleans; even there to be broken 
up, and distributed along the Mexican shore. Keel- 
boats, flats, arks, and steamboats, were following each 
other down the stream; and a tide of life seemed pour- 
ing forward, toward the western wilds, strong enough 
to animate their stillest recesses. Oh! the plans, the 
hopes, the recollections, the expectations; the affec- 
tions vibrating between what was left behind, and 
what was looked forward to! But this is aside from 
our subject. Mr. Azureton collected himself a mo- 
ment and then began:— 

“I was established in good business, in the pro- 
fession of the law, not far from Boston. The destiny 
of man is contained in the short sentence of scripture: 
‘It is not good for man to be alone.’ I felt the truth 
of this doctrine; and in due time I looked around 
for a partner. I was fortunate enough to meet with 
a young lady, whose appearance, connections, char- 
acter, and age, were everything I could wish. She 
had received the education, usually obtained at the 
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respectable boarding schools, in the part of the country 
where she was born. Her natural capacity was good. 
In early life, she had learned what is usually taught, 
at home by intelligent parents, and at the town 
schools; and at a later period, had completed her 
education at Mr. Plainstyle’s Academy, in Enfield. 
There was nothing ambitious or eccentric in her 
character. She had witnessed, in her mother, the 
display of those solid qualities, which mark the frugal 
and exemplary housewife in New England. She 
was early taught, that it was the province of the 
mistress of a family to look well to the ways of her 
household. My friends, on my engagement, con- 
gratulated me on the treasure I had found; and 
prophesied that I should be more than commonly 
happy, in the married state. 

“The temper and manners of my wife were every- 
thing I could wish. She was judicious, kind, and 
firm in her deportment toward the domestics (I wish 
that excellent word, ‘help,’ which contains a whole 
volume of social philosophy, had not been blighted 
by the ridicule of Knglish travellers, sneering at a 
state of society, of which they have not the faintest 
comprehension) ; attentive to the neighbors, affable to 
her inferiors, assiduous in the care of my friends who 
visited the house; in short, good humored and cheer- 
ful. Alas! that I had been content, with what Prov- 
idence and a virtuous, unpretending education, had 
made her! But, I thank Heaven, we have outlived 
the sufferings, which my own false view of things 
brought upon us. Man is an imperfect being; we 
never know when to be content with our lot; we never 
are content. Fool that I was, I took it into my 
wise head, that my wife was too exclusively domestic 
in her character. I thought that it would im- 
prove her to read the new publications, the leading 
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periodicals, and even the newspapers, in which she 
rarely went beyond the marriages and deaths. I 
wanted her to take a little interest in the comparative 
merits of Locke and Reid, of Stewart and Brown. 
I heard, one evening, a very animated discussion of 
the subject of the classic and romantic schools of 
poetry, between a gentleman, just returned from 
Europe, and an accomplished lady, in which I thought 
the lady had the advantage. I could not, on my 
return home, help expressing to my spouse the wish, 
that she would make herself acquainted with the ques- 
tion between the classic and the romantic schools. 
“In order that she might not neglect nor delay the 
cultivation of her mind, for want of the requisite 
means of pursuing it, I supplied myself, to the extent 
of my ability, with books. I subscribed for the Kdin- 
burgh, Quarterly, Westminster, and the North Ameri- 
can Reviews (the American Quarterly, and the South- 
ern, were not then published), besides taking the prin- 
cipal magazines of both hemispheres. Whenever I 
came to town, I entered my name at the Atheneum, for 
the new books from England; and took home with 
me as many of the novelties, which I found on the 
counters of the booksellers, as I could afford. In 
writing, as I did occasionally myself, for the literary 
journals, I used to read my articles to my wife, and 
I must do her the credit to say, that she listened to 
them with invariable interest, and frequently expressed 
the opinion, that what I had read to her, was one of 
the cleverest things she ever heard. 'This showed me 
that her judgment was naturally sound. I cultivated 
the acquaintance of the literary men. I never failed 
to bring home to dinner any of the distinguished 
literary characters of the day, who visited our village; 
although, to tell the truth, they were not always the 
liveliest company. I was very active in getting up 
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a lyceum; and by way of setting a good example, and 
promoting the great end which ‘T had secretly in view, 
I delivered the “introductory lecture myself, and chose 
for the subject The Cultivation of Female Intellect. 

“It will easily be supposed, that I did not fail to 
give to the education of my children such a turn as 
would contribute to forward my purpose. ‘The first 
plaything the little creatures had put into their hands 
was a book; and I did not scruple to furnish them 
with some of the less valuable volumes on my shelves, 
to build their baby house with. For this purpose 
I let them freely have,—but the specification would 
be invidious; and, after all, but a feeble attempt to 
imitate the inimitable scene in Don Quixote. As 
soon as my children were old enough to read, a new 
story-book was the reward for every act of obedience; 
and when, on Wednesday or Saturday afternoons, 
the little things, oppressed with the burden of a vacant 
hour, would hang imploringly about me, and ask 
‘what should they do? the answer commonly was, 
‘Had you not better take a book, my child? I made a 
pretty strong push to have our fourth daughter named 
Corinna, in honor of the greatest female authoress of 
the age; but her mother’s aunt Jerusha expressed a 
wish that her own name might be selected; and of 
course I yielded. My oldest girl having brought me 
home a very pretty exercise in composition, in the 
form of a tale, I gave her on the spot a quarter of 
a dollar, as a reward; and took down Lempriére’s 
biographical dictionary, and read her the notice of 
the illustrious Maria Schuremen, ‘who not only 
excelled in music, painting, sculpture, and engraving, 
but in the knowledge of the Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, 
and Arabic, as well as the modern tongues.’ 

“TI was pleased to observe the success of my efforts. 
My wife gradually assumed the literary tone of the 
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house. Breathing, as it were, a bookish atmosphere, 
she became fonder and fonder of reading. She did 
not neglect her household, but she insensibly sewed 
less, and read more. She listened evidently with 
greater satisfaction to the conversation of the literary 
men, whom I took every opportunity of bringing 
to the house. She frequently herself threw in a 
remark on the last new publication. Sometimes she 
adventured a verbal criticism on my own composi- 
tions, which I showed her in manuscript. To en- 
courage her, I generally adopted her suggestions, 
though to tell the truth, I commonly thought it stood 
as well as it was. It was not very long before she 
produced herself an article for one of the annuals. 
I own it took me by surprise; and I was at some loss, 
whether to advise its being sent for publication. It 
did not seem to me of a merit sufficiently decided to 
command brilliant success; nor had IJ as yet, in all my 
zeal to give my wife a literary test, positively made 
up my mind, that I wished her to become a writer. 
I could not, however, well discourage her coup d’essai; 
and I accordingly approved its publication. It was 
entitled the ‘Characteristics of Female Minds’; and, 
after all, made a very respectable appearance in print. 
Several of the newspapers awarded it the palm in 
the ‘Anodyne for 1824,’ the annual in which it ap- 
peared. After this auspicious beginning, my wife 
made several similar attempts, more or less elaborate 
in the following years, and, upon the whole, with 
very considerable success. Her style gradually 
formed itself, and she attained no small proficiency 
in the art, which forms so important a part in the 
mystery of fine writing, that of expanding a leading 
thought through several pages, in order that the 
reader may fully comprehend it. 

“All at once, ‘a change came o’er the spirit of my’ 
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wife; a change which baffled my penetration. She 
showed the same love of literature; the same fondness 
for books; and, though she continued the same ex- 
cellent housewife she had ever been, she was more 
than ever economical of the odd intervals of time. 
She never wasted a moment; proposed no parties of 
pleasure; sat up late, and rose betimes. There was 
an expression of thought in her countenance, beyond 
its wonted serenity; an expression not only of in- 
tellectual action, but of moral purpose. All this 
seemed the stranger to me, because the season passed 
by, and my wife said nothing of a contribution to 
any of the annuals, which was hitherto about the 
only thing she had attempted, in the way of writing 
for the press. 

“What will Mr. Poppystalk say, my dear,’ I ob- 
served to her one day, ‘if you send him nothing for this 
year’s Anodyne?’ 

““Do you think he will be greatly disappointed, my 
love? was her answer. 

““Well, if he is disappointed, yow shall not be,’ 
she continued, with an air of mingled archness, and 
conscious purpose, which I could not fathom. 

“Tt is said that Dr. Burney, the father of Madame 
d’Arblay, to prevent that lady, while still quite young, 
from reading novels, for which he thought she showed 
an undue fondness, locked her up in her chamber. 
At the end of three months, his dutiful daughter 
presented him with a copy of Evelina, which she had 
herself written, and procured to be printed during 
her confinement. It was with something of the good 
Doctor’s surprise on that occasion, that I received 
from my wife, at the end of about six months after 
the change in her manner which I have noticed, a 
clever-sized manuscript, which she handed me one 
morning, triumphantly, as a novel that she had been 
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writing! It was entitled the ‘Pleasures of Senti- 
ment.’ The original misgiving, with which my wife’s 
first effort at composition affected me, returned on 
me with renewed force. I felt the magnitude of 
the undertaking; the uncertainty of success. I re- 
membered Madame de Stael’s remark, in the preface 
to Delphine, on the small number of writers who had 
succeeded in the novel; which when executed as it 
ought to be, I consider above a tragedy, and next to 
an epic poem. Common politeness, however, dictated 
to me to suppress these feelings as much as possible. 
I took the manuscript from my wife’s hand with a 
look, in which I threw as much pleasure as I could; 
and which I own was a little checked by her saying, 
with a flash of eager resolution :— 

“ “This very evening, dear husband, I shall begin The 
Forlorn Wanderer; or the Mysterious Orphan. I have 
already sketched the plan.’ 

“ “Shall we not, rather, my dear,’ said I, “devote 
the evening to reading this manuscript? You know 
I have never seen it before.’ And to this Lucinda, 
for that was her name, readily assented. 

“On reading the “Pleasures of Sentiment,’ I can 
with truth say, that I thought my wife had acquitted 
herself very tolerably. It was as good as I should 
have expected. The story was pretty ingeniously 
contrived, and well told; the language correct; the 
style a very decent imitation of my own; the moral 
unexceptionable. ‘The great defect in the book, no 
doubt, was its want of interest. Candor obliges me 
to admit, that it was rather dull. I am not sure 
whether I should have read it, had it been written by 
any person but my wife. What the particular diffi- 
culty about it was, I could not exactly make out. It 
seemed to be all first chapter. 'There was no getting 
interested in it. The reader went on, page after page, 
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expecting to find something that would pique his 
curiosity; but there was nothing that had that effect. 
It was a kind of mental tread-mill, always stepping 
up, and even getting on in the story, but never rising 
into interest. You felt the disappointment which you 
do in going down stairs in the dark; when at the 
bottom of the staircase, you make a motion for an- 
other step, where there is no other. Still there seemed 
nothing in the world to object to in the novel; and I 
saw, by numerous indications, that my wife had de- 
termined to have it printed. Her views were not 
confined even to the applause she expected to receive 
for it. She asked me, significantly, one day, whether 
I knew how many thousand pounds Sir Walter Scott 
received for one of the Waverley Novels? 

““Three thousand,’ I replied, ‘had been stated to be 
the amount.’ 

“Three thousand pounds it was, my dear,’ she 
pursued; ‘fifteen thousand dollars, I believe, in our 
money. If the “Pleasures of Sentiment” are only one- 
tenth as successful, and that, I think,’ said she, ‘is 
not a very extravagant calculation, we may promise 
ourselves fifteen hundred dollars from your wife’s 
novel. No bad thing that, dear husband, is it? 

“A negotiation was soon entered into with Messrs. 
Frisket and Narrowform, respectable publishers at 
Boston, to print my wife’s novel. ‘The terms of the 
contract were such as we could not complain of, as 
they were designed to secure to us the entire profits 
of the work. Messrs. Frisket and Narrowform were 
to do the printing at the usual prices; sell the books at 
a fair commission; and all the profits were to be ours. 
Nothing was said of making up any deficiency, should 
the sales not cover the expenses, for, to tell the truth, 
that certainly never crossed my wife’s imagination; 
nor, I must own, mine. We neither of us were very 
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conversant with the business of book-making, and our 
thoughts ran rather too much on Sir Walter’s three 
thousand pounds. 

“It would take too long to describe the state of my 
wife’s mind, and I may as well confess it, of her hus- 
band’s, too, during the progress of the publication. 
The proof-sheets were sent us, by Frisket and Nar- 
rowform, for I was determined the work should be 
correct. I ordered it done on a seven dollar paper, 
and an English type, leaded, in order to make a fair, 
legible page, and such as could be read without pain, 
by aged people. In this way, the work was swelled 
to two sizable volumes. We hesitated as to the 
number which should be struck off. My wife named 
five thousand copies, understanding that ten thousand 
copies of Ivanhoe had been sold the first day. But 
as Messrs. Frisket and Narrowform stipulated for an 
advance, to pay for the seven dollar paper, and the 
sum required for this purpose was not small, we con- 
cluded to limit the first edition to twelve hundred. I 
reconciled my wife to this arrangement, by reminding 
her that we could make the second edition as large 
as we pleased, as there would be the profits of the first 
to go on with. 

“At length, on the first of November, 1825, my 
wife’s novel appeared. The newspapers of the 
day announced the publication of the ‘Pleasures of 
Sentiment, a novel, in two volumes, by Mrs. Lucinda 
Azureton.’ A couple of dozen copies were ordered 
home, handsomely bound, as presents, one of which 
was given to each member of the family; for my wife 
was resolved to make a holiday of it, and thought it 
hard, if each of her children could not have a copy of 
her first novel. My mind, I own, was not fully at 
ease about this expression first. I knew ‘The Mys- 
terious Orphan’ was in progress; and Frisket and 
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Narrowform had written me rather an obscure letter, 
speaking of the slowness, with which sales of all books 
were effected, and dropping a hint, that they should 
expect my note for the expenses of printing the 
‘Pleasures of Sentiment,’ a sum but little short of 
fifteen hundred dollars. 

“After the bustle produced in the family by this 
occurrence was a little over, we began to bestow some 
attention on the reception the novel met with in the 
world. I took the “Wachusett Universal Intelli- 
gencer, which was the newspaper nearest our resi- 
dence, but saw nothing in its columns relative to 
my wife’s novel. “These country papers,’ my wife 
exclaimed, ‘really know nothing of what is going on 
in the world. Do, my dear, subscribe for the Boston 
Repository of Politics, commerce, literature, and the 
fine arts, that we may emerge a little into the light.’ 
I accordingly remitted eight dollars by mail, for the 
Repository, for my wife was not content with any- 
thing less than the daily paper. ‘Now,’ said she, ‘we 
shall know what they say in town of the “Pleasures 
of Sentiment.” ’ Day after day the Repository came, 
but no notice of the novel. ‘It is provoking,’ cried 
my wife, at the end of the week, ‘to see how these 
Boston editors are engrossed with politics, railroads, 
foreign news, and advertisements. ‘Thank Heaven, 
the Reviews are devoted to literature.’ 

“This consideration reconciled us to wait till the end 
of the quarter. Meantime a copy of the novel was 
sent to the editors of each of the Reviews. The first 
of January came, and my wife sent a man in the 
sleigh to town, to get the North American. The 
man froze his face in a north-east storm, and nearly 
perished in a snow-drift; but we got the book a 
fortnight before it would have reached us. My wife 
went out into the kitchen, and took it herself from 
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Thomas, and ran over the table of contents. There 
was no review of the ‘Pleasures of Sentiment.’ 
There was an undisguised air of discontent in the tone 
with which she hummed over the list of the articles. 
Hebrew poetry, Origin of the French Language, 
American System, Hieroglyphics; ‘I must say, hus- 
band,’ she exclaimed, ‘I think the North American 
is rather falling off. However,’ added she, ‘there 
is the American Quarterly just started, quite able to 
take its place; do, husband, subscribe for the Quar- 
terly.. I accordingly wrote on, and ordered the 
Quarterly. In about six weeks, the newspapers con- 
tained a notice, by anticipation, of the contents of the 
forthcoming number of the American Quarterly, and 
there was nothing on the “Pleasures of Sentiment’ in 
the catalogue. 

“ “Husband, said my wife to me, as she threw the 
paper down, ‘you did not subscribe for the Quarterly, 
the other day, did you? It is hardly worth while, I 
think. These Reviews really seem to think the world 
cares for nothing but voyages and travels, political 
economy, and finance.’ 

“In a word, for some cause or other, not the least 
notice was taken of my wife’s novel, in any of the 
leading periodicals of the day, and we became at last 
weary of looking forward with expectation. At the 
end of four months, Messrs. Frisket and Narrowform 
wrote to me, informing me that they had sold but 
three copies of the work, and that they could not 
wait any longer for the large sum they had expended 
in the publication, which, agreeably to the contract, 
they required me to reimburse them. I had to sell 
three shares in the Grand Crash Manufacturing 
Company, to meet this demand. The shares were 
seven hundred dollars at par. I had bought in at a 
moment of great activity in manufactures, and had 
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got my shares of a friend, as a great favor, at a 
thousand dollars apiece. The stock happened to be 
down when I was obliged to sell, and I was glad to 
get five hundred dollars apiece for what had cost me 
a thousand. The publication of my wife’s novel, 
accordingly, stood me in about three thousand dol- 
lars. 

“It is a curious thing, how much our opinion even 
of ourselves depends on the opinions of others of us. 
I suppose when my wife first finished her novel, she 
felt herself but little, if anything, inferior to Scott 
or Cooper, Edgeworth or Sedgwick. But when 
she noticed the steady silence of the newspapers, the 
magazines, and the reviews, her opinion of the merits 
of her book was shaken. The tidings that but three 
copies had been sold in four months, confirmed the 
growing doubt of its merit; and when she learned, that, 
instead of the fifteen hundred dollars which we had 
promised ourselves, it bid fair to cause us a loss of 
twice that magnitude, and that I had been obliged to 
sell my shares in the Grand Crash Manufacturing 
Company to meet the publishers’ demand, her doubts 
changed to conviction, and her feelings for her own 
novel, from those of the fondest partiality, turned 
into a mingled sentiment of contempt and _ hatred. 
She could not bear to hear it named. 

“A short time after I had paid the bill of Frisket 
and Narrowform, and while my wife’s mind was thus 
embittered toward her first intellectual offspring, she 
took up the newspaper, and was casting her eyes 
over the advertisement of one of the book auctions; 
and there, amidst a mass of the most melancholy 
trash ever swept from the shelves of a bookseller re- 
tiring from trade, was a copy of the ‘Pleasures of 
Sentiment’; one of the three, no doubt, which had 
been bought of the booksellers, and was already sent 
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to auction. This incident affected her very unpleas- 
antly. 

“Determined, however, not to yield too readily to 
what might, after all, be a caprice of the public taste, 
I wrote to Frisket and Narrowform, without the 
knowledge of my wife, directing them to send the 
books, on commission, to the booksellers in New Eng- 
land, in quantities proportioned to the size of the towns 
where they were established. In this way, they were 
scattered throughout the country, and I flattered 
myself the public attention would thereby be awak- 
ened to them. A week or two after this manceuvre, 
IT received the account of Frisket and Narrowform, 
for the expense of forwarding the various boxes and 
parcels containing the work; the booksellers in the 
interior having required that it should be transmitted 
to them, free of expense. This bill amounted to 
eighty-three dollars. It accidentally fell under my 
wife’s eye; she required an explanation of it, and I 
was obliged to give her one. I told her what I 
had done. 

“This accident quite overturned the little equanimity 
with which my wife regarded her novel. She had 
made up her own mind, that it was worthless; that 
it did not merit notice; that it deserved the obscurity 
to which it has sunk. In this view, the silence of the 
papers and reviews was rather grateful to her. It 
was less grating than their faint praise or severe 
censure. She had not asked herself what was to 
become of the copies of the work on hand; and, in 
fact, had studiously averted her thoughts from all 
corisideration of the subject. When she found then, 
that, by my well-meant officiousness, it had been scat- 
tered through the country; that Mrs. Azureton’s 
‘Pleasures of Sentiment’ was advertising in all the 
newspapers of New England, from the Ousatonic 
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Emporium to the Passamaquoddy Central Enquirer, 
the cup of her affliction was full to overflowing, and she 
burst into tears. Her annoyance was not a little in- 
creased by reflecting, that I had paid eighty-three 
dollars, in addition to my three thousand, for this 
judicious operation. 

“At the time of ordering the distribution of the 
work in the manner mentioned, Frisket and Narrow- 
form wrote me, that one of the country traders had 
offered to purchase twenty-five copies outright, at a 
reduced price; and that they themselves could also 
dispose of fifty copies in town, if I would let them go 
quite cheap. I asked no question about the price, 
but ordered them sold for the most they would bring. 
The country bookseller, as I afterwards learned, al- 
lowed four cents a volume for his twenty-five sets, 
and the fifty copies sold in town brought three dollars 
for the lot. These two sales, yielding but five dollars 
in the whole, were a source of great mischief to us. 
I had reason to rue the day when I gave my consent 
to them. 

“The country trader intended, it seems, to send 
them round the villages in Massachusetts, by a pedlar. 
Late in a warm afternoon in July, we saw a wayworn 
chapman, with a large box held by straps over his 
shoulders, staggering towards our door. He was 
evidently oppressed with the heat of the day and the 
burden he was carrying. He asked permission to 
deposit his load on the door-step, which was freely 
granted him, and a cup of beer was added, unasked, 
for his refreshment. The heart of the pedlar warmed 
at this kind treatment; and as my wife approached 
him herself, with the foaming glass in her hand, he 
told her, that though he could not reward her with 
silver or gold, he would give her a nice new book from 
his box. My wife replied, that ‘he was welcome to 
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the beer; and that she could not think of robbing 
him of his book, but perhaps she would buy one.’ 

““Nay, no robbery,’ rejoined the pedlar; ‘but 
take it in welcome, and thank you to boot, for 
lightening my burden. It costs but a shilling, and 
if Mr. Scatterstuff, who employs me, is not satisfied, 
I will pay him for it myself; if it is only to say that 
I have sold one copy. Here I have been dragging the 
box about, nine whole days in July, up and down 
Connecticut River, and not one copy have I been able 
to get rid of. Here, my lady,’ said he, ‘take a copy, 
and much good may it do you.’ 

“The family had by this time collected around the 
pedlar and his chest; we were all straining forward 
to behold its contents. He raised the cover; the chest 
was filled with the ‘Pleasures of Sentiment.’ That 
moment, I must confess, was one of the most awk- 
ward in my life. But the mortifications to which 
this unfortunate book was destined to reduce us, 
were not yet at an end. 

“My oldest boy had reached the age of eleven years. 
I am myself in favor of domestic education, and 
would prefer, that every night, my little flock should 
be safely folded beneath the paternal roof. 'There 
are, however, unquestionable advantages, incident to a 
removal from home; and the disposition of Gustavus 
(that was his name) seemed to me such, as would 
derive benefits from the rough and tumble of an 
academy, among boys of his own age. It was ac- 
cordingly decided in family council, that he should 
be sent to the academy at Templeton, to prepare for 
college. Neighbor Edgebone, the butcher, was com- 
missioned to purchase a trunk in the city for his 
clothes and all preparations were made for his de- 
parture. My wife, as her parting injunction, cau- 
tioned him against reading novels; a miserable, un- 
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profitable sort of books. At length the eve of his 
departure arrived, and Mrs. Azureton engaged her- 
self in the final preparations for his journey. For 
this purpose, she left the parlor to pack his trunk, in 
season for the morning stage. As his stock of clothes 
and books was small, this was a task soon to be per- 
formed; but my wife did not come back to the parlor. 
After waiting much longer than was necessary for 
the performance of this duty, my anxiety was awak- 
ened, and I could not avoid going to inquire into the 
cause of her prolonged absence. I hastened to the 
chamber, where I supposed her to be engaged in pack- 
ing the trunk, and beheld her, to my great alarm 
and astonishment, stretched senseless on the floor, in 
front of the open trunk. I flew to her relief, equally 
shocked at the situation in which I found her, and at 
a loss to conceive the cause. I stooped to raise her, 
and in so doing cast my eyes accidentally upon the in- 
side of the open trunk. ‘The mystery was explained; 
the cause of my wife’s fainting was solved. The 
trunk-maker had lined the trunk with the sheets of 
the ‘Pleasures of Sentiment’; and was, in fact, the 
purchaser of the fifty copies which had been sold in a 
lot—sold to a trunk-maker for the lining of his trunks. 

“It was several days before my wife recovered her 
senses. She passed the time in a state intermediate be- 
tween lethargy and delirium. She wandered in mind, 
and talked incoherently. She spoke of the trunk, 
in which the Italian bride had accidentally shut her- 
self on her bridal mght, and was not found till years 
after her mysterious disappearance. The trunk in 
the Mysteries of Udolpho seemed to be in her mind. 
She was pursued with the idea of trunks and linings; 
and at times would repeat, ‘The Pleasures,—ah! no, 
the Pains of Sentiment! At length she recovered 
the exercise of her understanding, and talked calmly 
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and rationally of the causes of her distress. She 
made no effort to palliate the cause nor the degree 
of her mortification. She traced it to its true and 
only source, the failure of the book; and declared, 
that if every copy of it could be annihilated, she 
could live in resignation and die in peace. But if 
her nerves were much longer to be exposed to these 
shocks, she felt an undoubted persuasion that her days 
were numbered. Nor did the thought alarm her, for 
she had rather die at once, than live at the mercy 
of the pedlars and trunk-makers. 

“I loved my wife tenderly; and on this occasion I 
felt the greater sympathy in her sufferings, for I 
regarded myself as, in no small degree, their unin- 
tentional cause. I had perseveringly formed her to 
the taste, in the gratification of which she was 
placed in her present distressing situation. I deter- 
mined accordingly to leave no stone unturned for her 
relief. She had expressed her earnest conviction, that 
nothing but the utter suppression of her work would 
give her peace; and, thinking no sacrifice too great to 
effect this object, I determined to see about it. I 
felt the rather encouraged in this purpose, as the 
little demand there appeared to be for my wife’s 
novel led me to suppose the copies could all be bought 
up for a moderate sum. 

“T accordingly went to work in good earnest. I 
determined to take a journey myself, through the 
principal towns in New England; and where it was 
not convenient to go in person, I wrote to such friends 
as I could trust, to aid me in an operation of this 
delicate character. It will easily be understood, that, 
as well from tenderness to my wife’s feelings as my 
own, I proceeded about the business, with the great- 
est caution and prudence. My object was to buy up 
all the copies of the ‘Pleasures of Sentiment’ and 
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destroy them; but I wished, on every ground, that 
it should not be known that I was thus occupied. I 
commenced my operations with a bookseller, who had 
but three copies on hand. With the keen eye of the 
trade, he perceived, that I had some particular motive, 
and was very desirous of possessing the book. I in- 
quired the price; it was a dollar per volume. “Was not 
that dear?’ I asked. 

“ ‘Dear,’ he exclaimed; ‘why, Sir, look at the type; 
the paper, seven dollars a ream, I have not a doubt. 
Besides, Sir, it is a production of Mrs. Azureton, a 
lady of the highest literary eminence. It is her first 
work, but it is reported that she has another in 
preparation. You will find it for your convenience to 
take them as they come out.’ 

“I was ready to execrate the man’s fluency; but 
I was too well able to bear witness to the truth of 
his statement, relative to the cost of the work, and I 
own I was flattered by his respectful allusion to my 
wife’s name. I took the three copies, on his abating 
two and a half per cent for cash payment. 

“In this way I proceeded through the towns, while my 
friends and agents in all quarters, with the greatest 
secrecy and caution, were doing the same. We bought 
up the books wherever we found them. We were 
compelled, from the first, almost always to pay the 
full retail price; but I comforted myself that the 
edition was small, and that there would before long be 
an end of it. I had a few more shares in the Grand 
Crash Manufacturing Company, and was quite will- 
ing to devote them to effecting an object, on which 
my wife’s peace of mind and even life seemed to 
depend. I was a little vexed, I must own, at what, 
however, was a natural consequence of the mode, in 
which I conducted the operation. The booksellers, 
finding themselves, and hearing from all quarters, 
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that there was a sudden but general and steady de- 
mand for the ‘Pleasures of Sentiment,’ raised the 
price, as by universal consent, to a dollar and a half, 
and at length two dollars a volume. This, of 
course, materially increased the expense of suppres- 
sion, and obliged me besides to sell my shares in the 
Plum Island and Squam Navigation Company. This 
was a stock, which, however promising, was difficult 
to turn into cash at par. In fact I sold at eighty- 
seven per cent discount, realizing but about thirteen 
dollars on a hundred of my stock. As, however, it 
had never given a dividend, and as _ assessments 
were pretty frequently called for, I did not much re- 
gret to part with it. 

“At length I succeeded in purchasing up the edition. 
With the exception of a few straggling copies I got 
them all into my possession. As it was my wife’s wish 
they should be destroyed, I would gladly have turned 
them to some economical account, and used them as 
fuel in the family; thus imitating the example of 
Omar, who heated the baths of his Saracen host for 
six months with the parchments of the Alexandrian 
Library. I was desirous, however, of avoiding the 
publicity of any such proceeding, which could not but 
be known to my children, domestics, and neighbors; 
besides the harassing of my wife’s feelings. I ac- 
cordingly had them stowed away in the loft of a 
ruinous outhouse, which stood isolated on my farm, 
resolving to watch the opportunity, when the wind 
blew in a direction opposite from the dwelling-house, 
and privately set fire to it myself. But it was in the 
book of fate, that these precautions should be unavail- 
ing. 
“Searcely had I begun to rest from the labor of 
collecting the books, when I learned to my consterna- 
tion, that two booksellers, at first without knowing 
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each other’s project, but afterwards in rivalry, were 
actually employed in striking off two new editions of 
the ‘Pleasures of Sentiment.’ They had witnessed 
a sudden and rapid demand for the work. It had been 
in request everywhere. The town and country seemed 
equally eager for it. ‘Their own copies had been sold. 
The neighboring booksellers had witnessed the lke 
surprising demand; not a copy was to be had; the price 
had risen; the edition was exhausted. ‘The measures 
which I had taken to prevent my agency in the sup- 
pression from being traced, misled the booksellers, as 
to the cause of the rapid demand. They ascribed it 
to the popularity of the work, which went off more 
rapidly than anything since the last Waverley Novel. 
I had neglected to take out a copyright. I was not 
conversant with publishing books myself, and Frisket 
and Narrowform, doubtless foreseeing the reception 
the book likely was to meet, did not think it worth 
while to advise this precaution against a reprint. It 
was therefore out of my power to interfere and stop 
the booksellers, who were preparing again to inundate 
New England with my wife’s ill-starred novel. What 
were my feelings, on reading on one and the same day, 
in the Nashuan General Advertiser, and the Baker’s 
Island Hemisphere, that new and revised editions 
were preparing of ‘that admired and popular novel, 
the “Pleasures of Sentiment,” by Mrs. Azureton.’ It 
was stated by one of these merciless creatures, that a 
large impression of the first edition had been taken 
off with unprecedented rapidity; and by the other, that 
it was understood to be the first of a series of pro- 
ductions, with which the fair and accomplished author- 
ess intended to favor the American public. 

“The conjuncture was full of embarrassment and 
difficulty. ‘The idea of allowing the editions to pro- 
ceed was a very painful one. I well knew that it 
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would have no other effect, than to send my wife’s 
novel into every auction-room, pedlar’s cart, trunk- 
maker’s shop, and pastry-cook’s kitchen, in New 
England. It would become dangerous for us to buy 
a pound of tea, for fear it should come home wrapped 
up in the sheets of this unlucky work; and the sight 
of a boy’s kite would carry terror to us, when we 
thought of the materials, out of which it would in 
great likelihood be constructed. In the bitterness of 
my spirit, I began a lecture, for the next Lyceum, in 
which I intended to investigate the truth of the tradi- 
tion, that Dr. Faustus was helped to the invention of 
the art of printing by the devil. Something, how- 
ever, was to be done; and I finally concluded that 
there was no possibility of averting the impending 
calamity, except by going to the booksellers, and 
frankly stating to them the manner in which the first 
edition had been taken up. I took with me an affidavit 
of Frisket and Narrowform, attesting the fact that 
three copies only had been sold in the regular course of 
trade, and seventy-five others disposed of as above 
mentioned. Fortified with this document, I called 
upon the booksellers; frankly made known to them 
the facts of the case; and urged the consequent inex- 
pediency of their proceeding with their rival editions 
of a novel, of which it was not possible that a single 
copy would sell. They were at first struck with the 
reasonableness of my representation; but, so merciless 
a thing is self-interest, it pretty soon occurred to these 
cruel men, that the same motives, which had prompted 
me to suppress one edition, would lead me to buy up 
another; in short, that they had me in their power. 
They immediately began to hesitate, demur, to talk of 
their outlay. One had purchased a new font of 
type; another, seeing the beauty of the paper, on 
which the first edition was printed (confound it), 
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had ordered from Mr. Flimsyrag a seven dollar paper 
expressly for the work, and in short, their names had 
gone before the world pledged to the publication, and 
they scarce knew how to recede. At the same time, 
however, they said, they were willing to do everything 
that was right and proper. 

“TI felt my case to be really a hard one. I was 
struggling more zealously to prevent my wife’s book 
from being printed, than ever the most self-satisfied 
author did to get a production before the public; 
and the more I exerted myself, the farther I seemed 
from the point. ‘The emergency, however, was not to 
be trifled with. I knew well the publication of an- 
other edition of her novel would be the death of my 
wife. I had three shares left in the Grand Crash 
Manufacturing Company, and I asked the hard- 
hearted wretches, what they would take not to go 
on. After humming and ha-ing a reasonable time, 
they finally agreed to take five hundred dollars each, 
and give up the enterprise. I knew it was more 
money than the dogs ever made, in any year of their 
business; but I was glad to get out of theiy clutches, 
and closed the bargain. Grand Crash stock was 
rather lower than before; and my three shares brought 
me altogether just a thousand dollars. I divided it 
between them, and went off; not without being obliged 
to promise them (and I am not clear that they were 
not quizzing me, as they exacted my word to that 
effect), that if my wife published another novel, they 
should have the job. ‘To make sure of their abandon- 
ing the undertaking, I obliged them to issue a joint 
notice in the newspapers, that they had relinquished 
the project of their new editions of the ‘Pleasures 
of Sentiment.’ 

“This very notice, by which I thought to clinch the 
nail of their bargain, was but the occasion of driving 
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me into new and unexpected troubles. I returned 
home, and having, as I thought, destroyed the hydra, I 
communicated the transaction, in all its stages, to my 
wife. She was gratified at my attention and zeal; 
but listened with a sort of incredulous melancholy, 
looking as if she feared, that the malice of fortune 
was not yet appeased. Nor did the event disappoint 
her forebodings. A few weeks after my return, on 
opening the newspaper, I was struck with horror at 
the following advertisement, inserted in the most 
conspicuous manner, and ordered for epis 1 year:— 


NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF THE AMERICAN FEMALE 
NOVELISTS 


“Messrs. Silvertype, Vellumpage, Flauntwell, Fair- 
trash, and Brown, have the honor to announce to the 
friends of American literature in general, and more 
particularly to the admirers of female excellence, that 
they have made arrangements for the publication of 
a new uniform edition, in a continuous series, of the 
production of the American Female Novelists. The 
work will be printed on a first-rate paper, with a new 
type cast expressly for this publication. It will be 
illustrated with engravings from drawings made for 
the purpose, by our most eminent artists. The series 
will commence with that highly popular work, the 
‘Pleasures of Sentiment, by Mrs. Lucinda Azureton.’ 
The rapidity with which the first edition of this 
favorite production has been exhausted, and the simul- 
taneous annunciation of rival editions, by two dis- 
tinguished booksellers, who, from the difficulty of 
reconciling their conflicting claims, appear to have 
relinquished the enterprise, have decided Messrs. 
Silvertype, Vellumpage, Flauntwell, Fairtrash, and 
Brown, to select this work for the first of their series. 
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Not doubting its popularity, they have resolved to 
print a very large edition; and shall consequently 
have it in their power to put it at a price, which will 
enable every lover of female intellect to possess him- 
self of this invaluable work. Messrs. S., V., F., F., 
and B., solicit the early orders of their friends and the 
trade. 

“Note. ‘The ‘Pleasures of Sentiment’ will be pre- 
ceded by a biographical account of the fair Authoress, 
accompanied with a critical essay on her genius and 
style. This portion of the enterprise will be conducted 
by Dr. Worrywell, who will immediately proceed to 
the residence of Mrs. Azureton, to ascertain from au- 
thentic sources the leading incidents of her life, and 
the circumstances connected with the origin and 
progress of her literary career. Messrs. Silvertype, 
Vellumpage, Flauntwell, Fairtrash, and Brown, feel 
assured, that the result of his inquiries will present 
those encouragements and cheering examples to the 
ingenious fair of our country, which will prompt 
them in numbers to enter the noble career, which 
has conducted the fair Authoress of the ‘Pleasures 
of Sentiment’ to the enviable reputation which she 
now enjoys. 


“Such was this terrific advertisement; and scarcely 
had I finished reading it, when the mail stage 
coach stopped at the door. A considerable bustle 
immediately arose. A short, corpulent gentleman, 
dressed in black, jumped out of the stage, and began, 
with great volubility, to give his orders about the bag- 
gage. ‘I'wo large travelling trunks, a box apparently 
containing a portable desk, a cloak-bag, ivory-headed 
cane, umbrella, hat-case, a large shaggy dog, and a 
fiddle-case, were successively unladen from the vehicle, 
which immediately drove off, leaving this fearful de- 
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posit at my door. The bustling man in black ap- 
proached, holding his card in his hand, which he thrust, 
with a self-satisfied air, into mine, and which an- 
nounced him to be Dr. Allbore Worrywell. 

““The papers, I fancy, Sir,’ said he, with a brazen 
self-complacency, ‘will have prepared you for this 
visit, and made known to you my errand. You see, 
from my baggage, that I have come resolved to take 
ample time to do full justice to the noble theme, which 
has been confided to me by Messrs. Silvertype, Vellum- 
page, Flauntwell, Fairtrash, and Brown. Sir, your 
situation here is delightful; fine prospect, Sir, in the 
distance; woods in the background; spacious lawn; 
salubrious air; really, Mr. Azureton, I should not be 
sorry to make a season’s job of it. But, sure enough,’ 
continued the wretch, spying my man Arthur at a 
distance, ‘sure enough, John,’ said he to Arthur, ‘you 
are coming to take in my little baggage. I had forgot 
my things were, all this time, in the road. Mr. Azure- 
ton, tell John what room to take my trunk to.’ 

“The volubility, the Celtic impertinence, the unex- 
ampled audacity of the creature really petrified me. 
My faculties were for a moment suspended; and, 
when reason resumed her seat, the first thought that 
struck me was the effect which the Visigoth’s presence, 
or his avowed errand, would have on Mrs. Azureton’s 
nerves. I was casting about in my mind, how I 
could get him off, or get my wife and myself out of 
his reach, when a shriek from the room, where I had 
left her, recalled me to myself. The newspaper, the 
fatal advertisement which it contained! My wife, 
while I was at the door, had taken it up; her eye 
had caught the withering proposals, and uttering one 
piercing shriek, she swooned. I hastened into the 
house; the proper restoratives were applied, but she 
returned to herself, only to fall into paroxysms of agi- 
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tation and terror. For several days she continued in 
this state, the only alleviation of which was, that, by 
confining her to her chamber, it enabled me to keep 
Dr. Worrywell away from her. I dropped several 
hints to him, that in the present state of Mrs. Azure- 
ton’s health, it was inconvenient to entertain a visitor. 
The remorseless pedant affected to think I spoke only 
out of reluctance to detain him at my house at the 
sacrifice of his time; and he asseverated, that ‘rather 
than endanger Mrs. Azureton’s health, by calling upon 
her prematurely for the mental effort, which he hoped 
eventually she would condescend to make, for the 
purpose of aiding him in his pleasing task, he would 
rather make an entire vacation of it, at my charming 
retreat; or, even,’ added he, ‘commence the execution of 
another literary project, which I have in hand, the 
secret history of the Celestial Empire, comprehending 
personal anecdotes of the Sovereigns of China, from 
the Emperor Fo-hi to the present moment, a period 
of ten thousand years, in forty-five volumes, folio.’ 
“Seeing that there was no hope of getting rid of 
my tormentor, and well aware that the first flash upon 
my wife’s mind of his name and errand would be her 
instant death; persuaded, too, that even could I shake 
off this incubus, some other disaster connected with 
our standing trial would befall us, I made up my 
mind to emigrate to the Western Country. My wife, 
sunk into a state of torpor and inaction, was seldom 
in a condition to converse upon business. I acquainted 
her privately with my purpose. I spoke of her health 
as the motive, with a view to change of air, and al- 
luded to the opening afforded the rising generation in 
the Western Country, as an inducement to take our 
children to that region. She languidly assented. I 
do not know whether she penetrated the real reason 
that influenced me. I succeeded in disposing of my 
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house, furniture, and land (at a great sacrifice I con- 
fess), to a friend, who agreed to take them off my 
hands. I observed the profoundest secrecy, for I feared 
that if Dr. Worrywell got wind of my project, he 
would fasten himself on me for the journey. I grad- 
ually packed up, and sent off to Providence, the few 
articles which I proposed to take with me. When 
I had made all my preparations, I took my wife 
and children with me to town, without giving the 
Doctor any reason to suspect that we proposed any- 
thing more than a day’s visit. I left him delving into 
the scandalous chronicle of the ninety-ninth dynasty 
of the Ante-Tartarian Emperors of China. I had 
already made arrangements for disposing of my car- 
riage in Boston; and had nothing to do but to take 
the stage to Providence, and thence, by the usual 
route, to the banks of the Ohio. Our journey was 
uncommonly prosperous; the steamboat, in which 
we took passage in the Sound, was run afoul of and 
sunk, but we escaped with our lives and baggage; 
and I had the good fortune to get two of my children 
down from the roof of a canal-boat, near Lockport, 
just as we grazed under a bridge, leaving an unlucky 
Frenchman, who did not understand the cry, behind 
us in the canal. On our way from Buffalo to Cleve- 
land, on an alarm of fire, a few persons jumped into 
the lake, on hearing the cry of Gunpowder Aboard; 
but, before I could get up the cabin stairs, I was as- 
sured by the Captain that the casks contained nothing 
but cut nails. This prevented my jumping over- 
board, but on reaching Cleveland, I found they were 
filled with gunpowder, nevertheless. However, the 
fire was extinguished in season, which I may truly call 
fortunate. 

“On landing at Cleveland, one of the first persons 
I saw, was the Editor of the “Cuyahoga Ararat; or 
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Indiscriminate Investigator. He was an emigrant 
from the North, an old neighbor and acquaintance 
of mine. He had come down to the landing to collect 
news from the steamboat. Never shall I forget the 
terror with which the sight of him at a distance in- 
spired me. I saw, already in my mind’s eye, in the 
next number of the Ararat, the annunciation of my 
poor wife’s arrival, as the Authoress of the “Pleasures 
of Sentiment.’ Happily, however, Lowercase (that 
was his name) did not recognize me. I saw by this 
indication, that time and care must have dealt roughly 
upon me. I was in truth sadly changed. lLower- 
case, as he passed me, looked hardly at me; but I 
put on a most wnknowing air; and finally escaped him. 

“After this I began to breathe the free air of the 
West. I crossed the State of Ohio, without further 
molestation from editors, publishers, biographers, and 
advertisements. My wife gradually recovered her 
health and spirits. I confess that I felt no little satis- 
faction in hearing, by letter, from the friend who had 
purchased my house, of the astonishment and vexation 
of Dr. Worrywell, on finding that I did not return. 
I had taken my measures so well, that my entire estab- 
lishment was broken up and brought to a close, the 
day on which [I left my house. Like a faithful cap- 
tain of a shipwrecked vessel, I was the last to leave it; 
and yet Dr. Worrywell did not suspect what was 
going on. The poor man was bewildered enough, 
when the hour of the evening repast came (the eating 
hours were all pretty closely watched by the Doctor), 
and no family nor preparations for supper appeared. 
A charitable cup of tea at a neighbor’s carried him 
through the evening; and early the next morning, my 
friend, who had purchased the house, arrived and took 
possession. Dr. Worrywell, as soon as he learned 
from this gentleman the present state of things, in- 
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quired whether he or his lady had appeared before 
the world as an author; and volunteered his services 
for a biography of one or both of them. But there 
was a shade of significance, in the manner with which 
my friend flourished his horsewhip, and the Doctor 
thought it prudent to send word to the tavern, for the 
stage to call and take him up. The report which 
he carried back to Messrs. Silvertype, Vellumpage, 
Flauntwell, Fairtrash, and Brown, probably induced 
those gentlemen to make such farther inquiries into the 
popularity of the ‘Pleasures of Sentiment,’ as led 
them, as far as that work was concerned, to abandon 
their project. 

“Having reached the banks of the beautiful river, I 
took passage on board a boat, which was descending, 
resolved to be guided by my eye and my taste, in 
selecting a secluded spot upon its shores, or on one of 
its islands, for the place of my retreat. Accident led 
me to this quiet residence, where we have passed a 
couple of years, in retirement, tranquillity, and peace. 
My wife is fast recovering her cheerfulness, and divides 
with me the care of educating our children. The liter- 
ary taste, which I took injudicious pains to strengthen 
in her, chastened of that extravagance to which I 
urged it, now performs its appropriate office; and 
furnishes resources for the amusement of herself and 
family. Books now entertain and instruct, without 
absorbing and engrossing us. Literature is the sauce 
and not the food of our mental system. The great 
active duties of life are our first care; and we read for 
relaxation, in the intervals of their performance. 
Thus occupied, contentment presides in our little 
circle; and so kindly has Time discharged his office 
as the great consoler, that we are able now to allude, 
without embarrassment or pain, to My Wife’s Novel.” 
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THE MODERN JOB 
OR, THE PHILOSOPHER’S STONE 


Mr. James Evetyn was a prosperous man. He 
inherited a very large fortune from kind parents, who 
had also bestowed upon him an education, and formed 
him to habits, better than silver or gold. From his 
earliest youth, he had been brought up with wise care; 
and though not spoiled by injudicious indulgence, he 
never knew the hardships and privations, by which the 
tempers of so many children are tried and ruined. 
Fearful that he might be injured by bad examples, at 
school, his parents employed the ablest masters at 
home; and placed him under a private tutor, as his 
guide, companion, and constant attendant. This 
young gentleman discharged the delicate duties of his 
trust, with skill and success; and remained faithful to 
his employers, without incurring the enmity of his 
pupil. Among other advantages, James Evelyn en- 
joyed that of a sound constitution. His robust and 
well proportioned frame was strengthened by salubri- 
ous exercise, regularly taken. As he passed from boy- 
hood to youth, the sports of the field, his horse, and 
the manly exercises, took the place of balls and hoops; 
and as he entered into life, at the age of twenty-one, 
health bloomed upon his cheek, and strength nerved 
his limbs. 

His parents had died within a short period of each 
other, three years before, but their place had been 
supplied, as far as it could be, by an _ excellent 
guardian. 

In the choice of a pursuit in life, James had been left 
by his parents, to his own uninfluenced, or, at least, 
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uncontrolled discretion. His father’s property was 
ample, and being an only child, he did not need to 
follow any pursuit for a livelihood. It would have 
gratified his parents, had he shown an early inclina- 
tion for one of the professions, and particularly the 
law. His father would repeat to him the names of the 
Mansfields and Broughams, the Marshalls and Web- 
sters, and wish that his boy might emulate their ex- 
ample. But James appeared almost wholly free from 
the strong excitement of ambition, and was not urged 
on, by the other powerful motive, necessity. He ac- 
cordingly showed but little inclination for the arduous 
profession of the law, from the time he was old enough 
to comprehend its laborious character. 

As most of the associates of the family had been 
merchants, and James’ father had been one himself, 
in earlier life, it was natural that the son should in- 
cline to the same pursuit. Although this was not 
what his father had most desired, it neither dis- 
appointed nor afflicted him. His self-respect would 
not allow him to think hardly of his son, for following 
in his own steps, and he was well aware that in a com- 
munity like ours, the occupation of a merchant hon- 
orably pursued, was rather more likely than any other, 
to lead to wealth, influence, and all the happiness, 
which worldly prosperity, (as it is called,) can afford. 

But whatever his wishes might be, was rendered of 
less moment, by his decease, on which event his ample 
estate passed into James’ hands. With the capital 
thus placed at his disposal, it is unnecessary to say, 
that he entered into business to great advantage, 
and with proportionate success. Without absolutely 
making himself a slave to his occupation, he never 
neglected nor slighted it, so that no opportunities of 
making money were sacrificed, either to pride or 
pleasure. His personal expenses were small, and al- 
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most all his gains went to increase his fortune, and led 
to still more extensive transactions. Business being 
prosperous, warehouses in request, and rents high, 
James Evelyn, with the approbation of experienced 
friends, made a judicious purchase of some old houses 
and shops, of no value as they stood, but which being 
torn down, opened a fine space for the erection of a 
block of buildings, exceedingly well situated for the 
transaction of business. By this skilful operation, 
James, at a single stroke, nearly doubled his capital. 
Some of his neighbors, when the arrangement was 
completed, wondered that so simple an operation had 
not occurred to them. Others, when James first 
began his new erections, ran over the list of some half 
dozen splendid speculations in real estate, which had 
ruined their projectors. The success of James, how- 
ever, proved only that an undertaking, though appar- 
ently simple in its character and details, may imply 
sagacity in the first planner. It also proved, that the 
failure of many injudicious projects, is no sufficient 
reason for never engaging in one that is feasible. 

The command of means daily becoming more ample, 
led James to vary and extend his business operations 
still further. Being disposed to invest a_ consider- 
able amount of capital in manufacturing stock, he took 
shares in a company consisting of solid capitalists like 
himself. Its affairs he understood to be well managed; 
the market was not overstocked with the kind of goods 
manufactured, and in consequence the profits were 
steady and liberal. In these various ways, a few 
years only had elapsed, before James had added a very 
ample fortune of his own, to that which he inherited. 
He was already a rich man, at that time of life, when 
most persons are still engaged in the first struggle to 
establish themselves. 

His business was such, as to leave him ample 
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leisure. As his habits were temperate, he was not 
obliged to devote two or three hours a day, to sleep 
off excess or to repose from wild and irregular pleas- 
ures. A good education had opened his mind to the 
gratifications of knowledge. He had a taste for the 
arts; was passionately fond of music, though no con- 
noisseur; loved paintings and engravings; but above 
all, loved reading. He had procured himself a large 
well chosen library, containing the standard authors 
of our own, and two or three other languages, and an 
ample supply of the rich and costly publications, 
voyages and travels, and works of natural history, 
which have recently issued from the English press. 
He wanted a specific motive and excitement to take 
up his pen; but he read with a relish and with profit; 
filled up his solitary hours, and enriched his mind 
and placed himself, through the medium of books, in 
communion with the intelligence of the age. 
Prosperous in his private affairs, utterly eschewing 
politics as an unprofitable and anxious pursuit, 
blessed with health, and with an even temper, without 
cares or troubles, the condition of James Evelyn was 
as near perfect felicity, as often falls to the lot of man. 
The judicious reader perceives that one thing only is 
wanting in this sketch, and that indeed is a very 
serious omission. It was in due time supplied. We 
trust no warm-hearted person of either sex will 
decidedly fall out with us, for applying the cold 
phrase of “due time,” to this event of all events in the 
life of man. We say again it happened in due time, 
to James Evelyn. His temper was affectionate, but 
it was calm: alike removed from the extremes of cold- 
ness and impetuosity. He was not under the in- 
fluence of the motives which prompt some young men 
to marry very early in life, of which, probably, vanity 
is not the least powerful. Actively and prosperously 
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engaged in his pursuit, he soon found himself of as 
much consequence as he desired to be in society, with- 
out the added dignity of being lord of a household, 
and head of a family. Accustomed in his business 
transactions to look before he leapt, to distrust first 
impressions, and rarely to judge from the exterior; he 
did not think it necessary to put the entire happiness 
of his life into the keeping of the first owner of a pair 
of blue eyes and rosy cheeks, that he might meet 
within a ball-room; and who, for aught he knew might 
be inefficient, or ill tempered; a slattern, or a scold; 
and possibly, all united. His present condition was 
such as to content him, and he was in no haste to 
change it. His fortune was ample, and he did not 
feel tempted to seek its imcrease by a mercenary 
match. But, in due time, as we said, he met with the 
attractive object, fell in love, wooed, and was married. 

We have observed in novels and romances, that it is 
very usual to dismiss this part of the history, in a 
summary manner, as, by saying: “the interviews of two 
lovers are dull to all but themselves’’; or, ““we shall not 
inflict on our readers the details of an affair, interest- 
ing to none but the parties concerned.” This is an 
evasion and a pretence, on the part of authors. They 
know better. It is generally the most interesting part 
of their works. ‘The reason why they omit it is, that 
it is impossible for any but a Shakespeare and a Scott, 
to touch it with any kind of life, spirit, delicacy, and 
truth. The novelists would give their eyes to be able 
to paint this part of the great picture of life. They 
do run through a few commonplaces, about azure 
eyes, auburn hair, rows of pearls, taper form, ease and 
grace; but it is impossible, out of the resources of an 
ordinary imagination, to hit off with any spirit and 
truth, the one bright vision of our youth, the one great 
mystery of the heart. Having an humble and matter- 
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of-fact story in hand, we shall leave this high matter 
almost wholly untouched; not because it would not in- 
terest the reader, were it described as it ought to be, 
but because our head is gray, our eye dim, our hand 
feeble, and our heart cold. We should but be laughed 
at, did we attempt to paint the lovely creature, to 
whom, in due time, (we repeat,) James Evelyn united 
his destinies. It may be supposed, that she was no 
ordinary person. ‘The free and deliberate choice of a 
man of taste, prudence, and fortune; likely to be the 
dupe neither of vanity nor passion, could not but be 
endowed with the qualities, which awaken respect, as 
well as admiration and love. She was, indeed, a pearl 
without price; and had long been the pride of her 
parents, and the joy and happiness of her friends. 
At the time the engagement of Emily Grey with 
James Evelyn took place, she was seven years his 
junior, he being then twenty-five, and she just arriv- 
ing at eighteen. She had been brought up in com- 
parative seclusion, as an only child, in her mother’s 
house, and she a widow. ‘This had given a shade of 
reserve to her manners, and want of great familiarity 
with life had imparted a slight self-distrust to her 
character. She possessed, however, an understanding 
too strong, and had received an education too judi- 
cious, in the family of her prudent and judicious 
mother, to betray the least awkwardness or surprise. 
However unexpected the occasion, she never failed to 
meet it with ease and dignity. Although cheerful, she 
had nothing bruyant. Quiet marked her movements; 
and her conversation was free from boisterousness and 
harsh emphasis. She had a deep, rich, and well 
trained voice; and in this she exercised her chief mas- 
tery over the hearts of others. It was impossible to 
resist its gladsome sound. It carried cheerfulness, 
tranquillity, and joy to the very heart of all who heard 
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it. And when it was attuned to the accents of sorrow, 
when Emily accompanied herself on the piano, in some 
plaintive ballad, she unlocked the deepest springs of 
the sacred fountain of tears. She had no enemies, 
for wishing ill to none, speaking ill of none, harsh, 
repulsive, lofty to none, but ever mild, respectful, kind, 
or affectionate, as the relations of life required; she 
disarmed malice. Let it not be thought inconsistent 
if we add, that though she had as many friends as 
acquaintances, she had no confidante. With the dis- 
position we have ascribed to her, this could not be 
for want of the enthusiasm or the girlish warmth, 
which became her years. Had a congenial being of 
her own sex fallen in her way, she would have had a 
confidante, and been happy in the possession of one 
to whom she could think aloud. But she did not feel 
the necessity of a gossiping partnership. ‘The mere 
circumstance of being near neighbors did not seem to 
her, to furnish a ground for an exclusive and romantic 
mutual devotion. She had lofty ideas of love, and 
friendship, and confidence; or, rather without reasoning 
upon the subject, her native delicacy of mind, took 
alarm at the freedom and exposure, which such an 
intimacy implies. Besides all this, she could have no 
confidante, in the common sense of the term, for she 
had nothing to confide. 

Such a creature could not but be beautiful; we 
mean no degree of plainness of features would have 
weakened the attraction of such qualities. She united 
to them, however, the charms of a lovely person. Her 
hair was flaxen, long, glossy; her eye large, soft, and 
of a mild grayish blue. Her eyebrows nobly arched; 
her complexion transparent; lips, cheeks, teeth, all 
that health, and symmetry, and youth could make 
them; but if we were required, old as we are, to 
specify the most perfect of her personal beauties, we 
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should try to describe the exquisitely rounded arm, the 
soft white hand and taper fingers. But enough of 
this cold and labored nonsense. She was a most 
lovely vision; and when James Evelyn, in the pride 
of manly beauty, in the morning of life, rich, intelli- 
gent, popular, led his timid but dignified bride to the 
altar, a burst of admiration from the crowd, that filled 
the church, pronounced them the finest couple that had 
been matched in the neighborhood for years. 


* * * * * * * 


Mr. and Mrs. Evelyn were taking an evening walk 
at their country seat, the Rocks. It was in the month 
of September, at the close of a sultry day. Their 
house stood upon an elevated promontory on the iron 
bound shore of New England. ‘To the south and east 
it opened to the sea. ‘The boundless ocean spread be- 
fore them, and nothing but its heaving billows and the 
vessels moving upon it arrested the eye. A single 
obstacle only interrupted the uniformity of the watery 
expanse. <A low and sunken ledge of rocks just raised 
its crest, at high water, above the tide, at a distance 
of a few hundred yards from the shore. ‘Tradition af- 
firmed that, at no very remote period, these sunken 
cliffs, now beaten by the everlasting waves, were a 
green and fertile isle, a fairy garden in the deep; but 
currents had worn away its sides, and tempests had 
beaten upon the thin covering of soil, till at length, it 
was reduced to the state in which it now appeared; 
the terror of the benighted mariner, who was so un- 
fortunate as to make this part of the coast in a gale. 

Mr. Evelyn’s house stood in the midst of a prettily 
cultivated and well planted enclosure. Sheltered by 
the rising ground in the rear, and by the native forests 
with which it was crowned, the gardens and the groves, 
grew with a luxuriance, not usually witnessed so near 
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the sea, where the prevalent easterly breezes and the 
salt air are supposed to have an unfriendly effect upon 
vegetation. Noble rocks of porphyry rose precipi- 
tously in the forest behind them, fringed with wild- 
flowers and covered with rich damp moss. Mr. 
Evelyn had called in art, not to supersede, but to co- 
operate with nature. He had in some places removed 
the tangled underbrush; filled up a few of the inequal- 
ities on the surface; opened paths about the rocks and 
through the forests, but considered it the greatest 
triumph of art to conceal the little which art had 
done. He had not scared away the gray rabbit from 
his native resorts, and the partridge scarce whirred 
up in the woodland pastures, till the foot of the in- 
truder was upon her. 

But the immediate shore of the sea was the favorite 
resort both of James and Emily. Calm and tranquil 
in their tempers, they loved to contemplate the bold 
features of nature, and the war of the elements. 

The coast of the little promontory, on which Mr. 
Evelyn’s house stood, was a continuous line of broken 
and precipitous rocks. To the homeward bound 
mariner, nothing could be more terrific; to the con- 
templative spectator, seated upon the shore, and sur- 
veying the scene, nothing more grand and _ lovely. 
How often had they sat there for hours and watched 
the rising of the tide, while ledge after ledge, along 
the shore, gradually disappeared, and each succeeding 
wave, as it rolled upwards toward the land and dis- 
played its rich green summit, before it broke in a long 
line of foam, attained a higher point upon the rocks. 
Sometimes, when they had inadvertently too long re- 
tained the position, which they had occupied while the 
tide was low, and while engaged in conversation, had 
allowed their thoughts to wander from the scene be- 
fore them, into the distant worlds of fancy or re- 
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flection, an unexpected shower of spray, scattered from 
some aspiring wave, would break over them, and drive 
them to a higher station on the cliffs. Hours and hours 
would they sit, awaiting the moment when the tide 
would reach an elevation, at which the waves would 
begin to resound, as they were beaten out of the shelv- 
ing caverns, beneath the precipitous rocks; and each 
successive billow, as it was thrown furiously back, 
would recoil,—broken, seething, and foaming, scat- 
tering its spray abroad on the adjacent rocks, and 
surging back into the deep, like a furious squadron 
of horse beaten back, broken and discomfited from 
the bristling squares of infantry. Even the storm, 
instead of being terrible to them, presented but a 
new form of grandeur and beauty. Sheltered in 
a secure nook from its fury, it was glorious to behold 
the mighty ocean, mounting up from its profound 
depths, towering aloft and pushing its watery battle- 
ments toward the shore, as if the mountains were 
loosened from their roots and moving to battle, till 
they broke upon the adamantine rocks, with a roar and 
a crash, that made the earth reel with the concussion. 

The aspect of the sky, as Mr. and Mrs. Evelyn, on 
the occasion to which we have alluded, were taking 
their accustomed evening’s walk, portended the gale, 
which is almost periodical at this season of the year. 
The weather for some days, had been sultry, but before 
Mr. and Mrs. Evelyn had finished their accustomed 
round, the wind had shifted from the west to the north- 
east; light white clouds began to shoot across the upper 
region of the sky; the air became cool, damp, and at 
last raw and chilly, and the surface of the sea was 
roughened by low, driving waves. They loitered awhile 
to note the successive changes of the heavens, the 
ocean, and the landscape. The sky darkened, the 
trees began to bend before the increasing wind, the 
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cattle came home from their pasture and the birds 
were seen fluttering to their retreats. Soon nothing 
animated but the seagulls was to be seen in the air; 
and the roaring of the waves along the beach an- 
nounced the gathering storm. 

“Do you not now,” said James, to Emily, “agree 
with Lucretius, that it is sweet to witness from the 
shore the mighty troubles of the stormy sea?” 

“What?” replied Emily, “that it is sweet, as he says 
in the very next line, to behold from a place of se- 
curity, another’s peril? Had Lucretius maintained 
only, that it was pleasant, from a spot like this, to 
behold the troublous workings of the ocean, the hours 
and hours that we have braved wind and rain, and 
even driving sleet, to watch them, would have con- 
firmed the truth of his remark; but he seems so to 
have expressed it, as to make it absolutely necessary, 
that you should be pleased in contemplating another’s 
trouble.” 

“You know he disclaims this, 


3? 


““Non quia vexari quemquam est jucunda voluptas,’ 


“Sed,” interrupted Emily, 


«c cis . * . ¢ > 
Sed—-quibus ipse malis careas, quia cernere suave est. 


“And what does the distinction,” she continued, 
“amount to? Not, says he, that it is a delightful 
pleasure to see another in distress: (and such a pleas- 
ure would, of course, be the pleasure of none but a 
fiend, of a wrecker on the coast of Cornwall;) but 
what? ‘because it is sweet to witness evils from which 
you yourself are exempt.’ Now the pleasure of such 
a spectacle I can not comprehend.” 

“You do not, then, agree with De la Rochefoucauld, 
that we all take delight in beholding our neighbor’s 
trouble?” 
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“Let that answer for us,” said Emily, pointing her 
hand to a vessel just visible, and already laboring in 
the storm. Although not sufficiently acquainted with 
marine affairs, to understand the full extent of its 
danger, she could easily conceive, that its position was 
critical. It was apparently a homeward bound ship, 
surprised by the gale upon a portion of the coast, 
where it was impossible to make a harbor, and where it 
was, to say the least, a matter of doubt whether it 
would be able to weather either of the promontories, 
within which it had been already driven by the gale. 

“A dangerous antagonist you,’ said James to his 
wife, “for by this single illustration, you have at once 
overturned the prose and the poetry of De la Roche- 
foucauld and Lucretius. It is, indeed, only when we 
are able to divest the terrific scenes we behold of all 
associations with human suffering, that we can con- 
template them with satisfaction. Lucretius had cer- 
tainly never seen a vessel go to pieces on the rocks.” 

The scene of which they were now the witnesses, 
was not one of very rare occurrence. It occasionally 
happened that ships were surprised by easterly storms, 
on this part of the coast, whose rocks bore a name 
sufficiently expressive of the disasters they occasioned. 
The sailors called the sunken ledge, to which we have 
already alluded, “the Graves,” and many a brave heart, 
which had spent itself in its last agonies upon their 
broken crags, had felt too well how appropriately the 
ill-omened appellation was bestowed. 

The increased violence of the storm, and the late- 
ness of the hour, made it necessary for Mr. and Mrs. 
Evelyn to retire. Their thoughts and sympathies 
were with the vessel, that was buffeting the gale; but 
it was impossible to lend her aid, even were they ever 
so well apprised that she needed it. This dangerous 
line of coast was sufficiently provided with light-houses; 
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and to kindle a beacon on the hill, as Emily had at 
first proposed, would have served rather to mislead, 
than to guide the vessel. In the course of the night, 
the storm increased: the wind became furiously violent; 
its voice was heard from the forest, and heard from 
the ironbound shore. The crash of falling trees 
announced the havoc that was abroad in the woods; 
and at times a single mighty billow could be dis- 
tinetly felt, as it broke with deadening weight upon 
the beach. Mr. and Mrs. Evelyn endeavored from 
their windows, to obtain a glimpse of the vessel, as 
occasionally a broad sheet of lightning seemed to 
spread itself out over the land and the sea; but it was 
impossible to penetrate the horrid gloom, which closed 
in the horizon. At midnight they were awakened by 
an appalling sound. Emily at first believed it was a 
clap of thunder; but it was speedily repeated, and 
her husband recognized it too certainly as a signal of 
distress. This heart-rending sound was continued at 
short intervals for an hour. It then ceased, and about 
the same time the violence of the storm began to abate. 
The wind veered a little from the northeast, and blew 
with rapidly decreasing force. The roar from the 
woods was quieted, and the voice of the billows along 
the rocks gradually settled into that distant tumult, 
which lulls the ear accustomed to its not unpleasing 
monotony; and James and Emily, after the anxieties 
of the evening, looked forward to a tranquil night, and 
the restoration of the peace and beauty of nature in 
the morning. 

James was early abroad. His grounds bore wit- 
ness to the violence of the storm, the preceding eve- 
ning. They were filled with leaves and_ branches, 
which had been torn from the forest; and traces of the 
salt spray were visible on the grass. Many of the 
trees about his walks were sadly twisted and shattered; 
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and the gravelled paths were not a little damaged by 
gullies worn by the rain. ‘These, however, were little 
matters and scarcely arrested his notice. He hastened 
to the shore, and to a little cove, directly opposite to 
the ledge of rocks, where, if anywhere, he hoped to learn 
the fate of the vessel. His first glance, but too pain- 
fully fulfilled the apprehensions, which he had felt 
during the violence of the storm. The sea between 
the beach and the Graves, a distance of four or five 
miles, was covered with small fragments of wood and 
broken packages of merchandise, which too plainly in- 
dicated, that she had been dashed upon the rocks. A 
piece of a mast with a torn sail, lay near enough 
to be perceived as such. Farther along the beach lay 
an object of more painful interest, the body of a sea- 
man dreadfully bruised and lacerated, and containing 
scarce the vestige of human features. The inhabitants 
of the neighborhood had by this time collected on the 
beach; and boats were got out to pick up the fragments 
and render assistance, if possible, to any of the un- 
happy sufferers, who might be found floating on por- 
tions of the wreck; for it was already too apparent, 
that the vessel had wholly gone to pieces. One of 
these boats proceeded to the Graves, where, though it 
was manifest from the direction of the floating frag- 
ments in the vicinity, that the vessel had been dashed 
to pieces, not a trace of her was now to be found. It 
was evident that she had been riven to atoms in the 
course of a few hours, all her contents sunk in the 
deep, and that her brave crew had perished. From 
the appearance of several of the articles, which were 
picked up, there was no doubt that the vessel was a 
ship homeward bound from China, laden with teas, 
silks, and nankeens. 

James had concealed from his wife, the evening be- 
fore, the fact, that he was in daily expectation of the 
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return of a vessel from Canton, with a valuable cargo, 
and that there was, of course, a possibility, that their 
own interest might be deeply concerned in the effects 
of the storm. He thought it unwise to agitate her 
with new causes of concern, which a few hours might 
prove groundless. When he visited the beach in the 
morning, and perceived the sad indications of the 
wreck, from the character of which it appeared too 
plainly, that it was a Chinese ship, he felt a forebod- 
ing that it might have been his own vessel. A jury 
of inquest was immediately summoned on the body of 
the poor fellow found upon the beach. But his fea- 
tures, as far as they remained unmutilated, could be 
recognized by none of the jury or bystanders; and no 
mark remained upon the fragments of his torn cloth- 
ing, by which it was possible to tell who he was. Por- 
tions of the wreck were found along the beach or 
brought in by the boats, and curiously examined. 
But they were mostly mere splinters; nor was James 
sufficiently acquainted with the minutie of the con- 
struction of his vessel, to be able to pronounce posi- 
tively on the grain of wood or the shape of small por- 
tions of sail, which were successively brought to him 
by the neighbors. One of the returning boats brought 
in a tea-chest almost entire. The name of Hougna, 
(the Chinese merchant, from whom the cargo of 
James’ vessel was purchased,) was entire, but that 
portion of the paper which contained the name of the 
ship was worn off. Hours were spent in this anxious 
scrutiny; and though all the circumstances we have 
mentioned, were consistent with the supposition that 
the vessel was Mr. Evelyn’s, they did not establish the 
fact. ‘There were other vessels expected from Canton, 
and the name of the same Chinese merchant was on 
half the tea-chests imported into the country. 

Weary with the excursion, he returned to the house. 
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His wife was waiting upon the piazza, to learn the 
result of his inquiries. He immediately communicated 
it to her, and thought it now proper to make known to 
her the especial causes of his anxiety. He had scarcely 
done so, when he saw a couple of fishermen, who had 
exerted themselves in collecting the fragments of the 
wreck, entering the gate of his enclosure, with a large 
painted fragment upon their shoulders. James readily 
conceived it to be some portion of the vessel, from 
which those who had picked it up, supposed he could 
form a conjecture, what ship it was. They laid it 
upon the ground before him. It was, in fact, the plank 
from the stern of the vessel, on which the name of the 
ship is painted. It was much shattered, and worn at 
each end, by beating upon the rocks. Some of the 
letters were covered with mud; and the two extremi- 
ties were worn off, leaving but the middle portion of 
the name uninjured. James, scarce daring to cast a 
glance as he did so, passed his foot across the plank, 
to remove the clay which covered a part of the name, 
and without uttering a word, pointed to the letters, as 
he called to his wife to notice them. The letters 
... NING STA .. were distinctly visible; and Emily 
had just learned from him, that the Morning Star was 
the vessel whose arrival was daily expected by him. 
This vessel contained about one half of that portion 
of her husband’s property, which was employed in 
commerce. He had another ship equally valuable at 
sea. He was, as we have said, extensively concerned 
in manufactures; and had invested considerable prop- 
erty in real estate. His vessels were of the most sub- 
stantial quality, built with the greatest care, both for 
sailing and strength. They were both considered as 
fine ships as were ever launched at Medford. In 
selecting his captains and officers, and shipping his 
crews, James was careful to employ none but the 
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most skilful and trusty officers and the best seamen. 
No ardent spirits were permitted in his vessels, but a 
liberal commutation was made to the men in tea and 
other small stores. In consequence of these precau- 
tions against most of the causes of disasters at sea, and 
having divided his property, so as to prevent its being 
put too much at hazard on one risk, James had often 
sent his ships to sea with partial insurance, and in the 
present case with none at all. This fact he also com- 
municated to his wife, adding that the storm of last 
night had cost him “a hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars.” 

Emily stood a single moment absorbed in thought. 
She was about to reply; when the coroner who had 
been holding the jury of inquest, came up from the 
beach, and stated that the seaman, whose body had been 
found, had been at length recognized by a mark on his 
neck, as John Brown, a worthy fellow from the 
neighborhood, whose devotedness to an aged mother 
and to a wife and two children, was proverbial in the 
village. Mary Brown had already heard the sad tid- 
ings. She was, with an infant in her arms, kneeling 
over the bruised remains of her husband, and rending 
the air with frantic cries. She had lost the husband of 
her affections, the father of her children, the supporter 
of her aged mother, her hope and stay in life. The 
coroner, in mentioning these circumstances to James 
and Emily, was deeply affected by the scene; and as 
he passed onward to the village, Kmily took the arm 
of her husband, which was offered to lead her into the 
house, and looked up to him with an expression, which 
needed no interpreter. That look told him, that when 
she compared what the storm had done for them, with 
what it had done for poor Mary Brown, she had no 
sorrow to waste on the wealth they had lost. 

“Tt has cost us,” she said, “a large amount of 
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property; but we have enough left, and even were it 
otherwise, you remain. But what is left to yon poor 
creature, but agony and despair, poverty unalleviated, 
and a widowed broken heart?” 

James fully partook his wife’s sentiments on the 
occasion, and before their breakfast was despatched, 
their minds had settled into their accustomed trains of 
feeling and thought. The storm and the shipwreck 
were forgotten, as far as their own loss was concerned; 
and thought of only in connection with the search, 
which under James’ direction, was made for the other 
bodies; or the kind messages of condolence and relief 
sent by his wife to Mary Brown. 

Mr. Evelyn’s house was at a distance of about fif- 
teen miles from Boston, and two or three from the 
high road. ‘There was, consequently, not much inci- 
dental communication with either. No one came to the 
Rocks, (which was the name given to Mr. Kvelyn’s 
place,) unless on some particular errand of business or 
pleasure, as it was impossible to follow the coast fur- 
ther in any vehicle. Mr. and Mrs. Evelyn had scarcely 
entered their house, before a messenger arrived on 
horseback, in evident haste with a letter from James’ 
agent in town. ‘The appearance of the horseman indi- 
cated anxiety and bad tidings; which Mr. and Mrs. 
Evelyn naturally ascribed to his either having brought 
intelligence of the wreck, or learned it since his arrival. 
He handed his letter in silence to James, who, having 
opened, and cast his eyes over it, read it aloud to his 
wife. It informed him, that in the height of the storm 
of the preceding night, a fire had broken out in a 
carpenter’s shop adjoining his block of stores. Owing 
to the combustible nature of the shop and its contents, 
the fire had got great headway, before it was discov- 
ered. The inclemency of the night delayed the as- 
sembling of the firemen and citizens. The fire rapidly 
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ran back into a court, wholly consisting of old wooden 
buildings, which were soon one wide waste of flame. 
The fury of the storm, which was then at its height, 
baffled all attempts to master conflagration. ‘The 
flames were driven in fiery sheets upon Mr. Evelyn’s 
buildings. The first was his own warehouse; and it 
was wrapped in flames, before the people had assem- 
bled in sufficient numbers to save its contents. They 
consisted of a large amount of China goods, which 
were nearly all consumed; and the small portion res- 
cued was rendered worthless, by being thrown into 
the street, and rained and trampled upon. The de- 
vouring element spread from roof to roof: all attempts 
to arrest it were unsuccessful, and in a few hours noth- 
ing was left of the buildings, but the cracked and 
blackened walls. James, in reading the letter to his 
wife, added, that the policy of insurance on his build- 
ings had expired the day before, and had not yet 
been renewed. The fire had consequently occasioned a 
total loss of the buildings and the property belonging 
to himself, contained in them; “and this, dear wife,” 
said he, “with the help of the Morning Star, relieves us 
of one full half of all we were worth. The contents 
of my own warehouse, and the buildings, could not be 
rated at much less than a hundred thousand dollars.” 

His wife expressed her concern, in some natural 
terms of surprise and regret; but reverting to the 
train of thought still fresh in her mind, she said, 
“You shall leave me at poor Mary Brown’s cottage, as 
you go to town. I am sure I shall there forget the 
fire, as easily as the shipwreck.” 

“Thank you, Kmily,” exclaimed her husband, “for 
this lesson of fortitude and resignation. I find too, 
though you will not agree with Lucretius, that so long 
as you are safe yourself, it is pleasant to behold the 
troubles of another, you are yet determined to derive 
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from the greater trouble of another consolation under 
your own.” 

“And after all, what have we lost, husband? You 
will make a few less figures in your ledger; or your 
figures will not count so high; and possibly you will 
think it necessary to sell your country house, and live 
the whole year in Boston. But retaining, as we shall, 
not merely the necessaries, but what most of our neigh- 
bors deem the luxuries of life, who could be so weak 
as to mourn, because he must write down an income of 
ten thousand dollars, instead of twenty, or because he 
can not afford to own one house more than he can 
live in?” 

James left his wife at Brown’s door, which was at 
so little distance from their own, that she could con- 
veniently walk home. Arrived in town, he went to 
contemplate the ruins of his property. It was a scene 
of desolation. Chimneys were still standing, like the 
ruinous minarets of a deserted mosque. The granite 
doorways and window frames had crumbled and fallen. 
A heavy steam rose from the cellars where some of the 
timbers were still on fire; and the streets were strewed 
with the trampled ruins of merchandise. James sur- 
veyed the spectacle with nearly as much equanimity as 
the bystanders and with a great deal more than was 
evinced by some of his tenants, who had lost their all 
in his stores. 

After a few moments passed in this way, he hastened 
down the street, to attend a meeting of the stockhold- 
ers in the Bubbleton Manufacturing Company. This 
was one of the establishments which had been set up a 
year or two before, for the manufacture of coarse 
woolens. James had early turned his thoughts to the 
expediency of investing a part of his property in 
manufactures. Many branches of commerce _lan- 
guished; a good deal of the trade of Boston had been 
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transferred to New York, in consequence of the su- 
perior facilities of communication with all parts of 
the country, possessed by that city. Experiments 
judiciously conducted had satisfied James that in a 
steady market, and a fair course of trade, manufac- 
tured articles of a coarse kind could be made in this 
country, as cheaply as they could be imported. Be- 
lieving, too, that it was for the interest of the country, 
that its pursuits should be diversified, and that all its 
interests would be benefited, by the introduction of a 
new branch of industry, he had invested fifty thousand 
dollars in the Bubbleton stock. Handsome profits 
were at first made; but for the last year or two the 
dividends were much less satisfactory; in fact, for 
the first half of the last year, they were merely nomi- 
nal; and for the second six months, there was no divi- 
dend at all. Various causes were assigned for this, 
the sufficiency of which, as he was busied with other 
matters, James had not investigated. It was stated, in 
general, that the business was overdone at home: the 
market was glutted here, and goods were poured into 
the country from England, in such incredible and un- 
usual quantities, that they were sold at auction to the 
ruin of their foreign owners, and their competitors in 
this country. Meantime, an operation had been going 
on at Bubbleton, which James did not fully compre- 
hend. A considerable number of additional shares had 
been created, although the stock, yielding nothing, could 
not be in request at the market. This state of things 
served to make an investigation necessary into the real 
state of the affairs of the company; and a committee 
of the stockholders had been raised for that purpose. 
Their report was to be made the day after the occur- 
rence of the fire, and James repaired from the scene 
of the conflagration, to attend the meeting. 

The report was brief but conclusive. It amounted 
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to this; that owing to the depressed state of the mar- 
ket, a course of mismanagement, some injudicious pur- 
chases of real property, the rapid improvements in 
machinery in factories subsequently erected, the inter- 
est paid on borrowed money, and other causes, too 
tedious to be enumerated, the entire capital of the com- 
pany was sunk; and that the utmost amount, which 
could be realized, from all the buildings and fixtures, 
would barely pay the debts of the corporation. Many 
were the long faces, many were the impatient exclama- 
tions, on the part of the stockholders. Mr. Evelyn 
was the largest. He had invested, as we have stated, 
fifty thousand dollars in the stock, and learned from 
this report of the committee, that it was sunk to the 
last farthing. 

It was certainly rather an unfortunate moment to 
receive such a piece of intelligence, and James imme- 
diately turned his thoughts to the proper method of 
communicating it to his wife. He was apprehensive, 
that rumor, in some one of her protean forms, might 
carry the intelligence to her; and, perhaps, in some 
distorted and exaggerated shape, so as to create her 
needless concern. He accordingly wrote her a short 
letter, containing the facts of the case; and as the mail 
was closing and would reach the post office near his 
house, three or four hours before his own return, he 
sent it by that channel. On handing it at the post 
office, several letters were delivered to him, addressed 
to himself; which, having business of urgent importance 
to attend to, he reserved till he should return home in 
the evening. Among them was one from the com- 
mander of the Flora, his other ship, then in the India 
Seas. At the usual hour he left the city and 
returned to the Rocks. 

His wife had received his note acquainting her with 
the Bubbleton disaster. She met her husband with 
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cheerfulness, at the door, and was rejoiced to find that 
his own countenance was unclouded. He had in the 
course of the day experienced a loss of nearly three 
quarters of his large property; and a considerable por- 
tion of it by extraordinary casualties. But he had 
never placed an inordinate value on money, nor 
prized it for his own sake. Since his first acquaintance 
with Emily, he had chiefly valued it, as it might put 
it in his power to surround her with the elegancies of 
life. He had long seen how little these contribute 
to the real happiness of existence; and perceiving the 
equanimity, with which his wife bore the repeated 
losses, that had crowded so rapidly upon them, he met 
them himself, with corresponding fortitude. 

“And now, my Emily, let us see what the good news 
Captain Duncan writes us of the Flora. It is, I think, 
time at length for the tide to turn.” With these words, 
drawing his chair nearer his wife, he opened and read 
the following letter: 


“Batavia, October 9th, 1821. 
“James Eveiyn, Esq. 

“Honored Sir,—My last respects to you of the 1st 
ult. will have made you acquainted with our progress, 
till we reached the coast of Sumatra. From that time 
to the present, we have experienced a train of disasters, 
of which it becomes my painful duty to give you in- 
formation. Upon our arrival on the coast, we com- 
menced trading with the natives for pepper; and met 
with tolerable success at several small settlements, on 
the outside of the island. Some of these lie upon small 
rivers of good depth, enabling us to run up to the set- 
tlements In other cases, we have been obliged to 
send our boats a considerable distance. The tribes 
which inhabit this part of the island, are, as you know, 
nominally subject to the king or sultan of Achin; but 
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seem in reality, a lawless set, as little bound by any 
regular government, as by the law of nations or the 
common dictates of humanity. On the fifteenth of the 
month, our disasters commenced. ‘The vessel was pro- 
ceeding slowly along the coast, almost becalmed. We 
fell in with a fishing boat, containing three natives, of 
a squalid and repulsive appearance; opium eaters, no 
doubt; but who gave us no reason to suspect them of 
mischief. They gave us to understand by signs, that 
abundance of pepper was to be had a few miles up the 
river, the mouth of which we were just opening. I 
entered the stream; but perceived no settlement. The 
natives gave me to understand, that it was farther 
up the river. After some hesitation, I concluded to 
send the first officer with five men in a boat to explore 
the river, and commence a trade with the settlement, 
if he found the fishermen had given him correct in- 
formation. He left the boat at ten o’clock in the 
morning of the sixteenth, and ascended the river, ac- 
companied by the natives, in their canoe. Having 
directed him to proceed at his own discretion, I felt 
no particular anxiety at his not returning by night. 
As he, however, continued absent all the next day, my 
apprehensions were painfully excited. I stood in with 
the vessel, but finding the water to shoal rapidly, and 
the stream being narrow, I soon came to anchor. I 
was now somewhat at a loss how to proceed. To go up 
the river, where I had so much reason to expect a hos- 
tile reception, with a very small force, was to invite 
aggression. ‘lo separate the greater part of the ship’s 
company from the vessel, was to expose her and the 
property on board, to the risk of what might befall 
her, on this strange and inhospitable coast. We were 
at best, since the departure of the first officer’s com- 
pany, weaker than we could have wished, counting 
in all but sixteen hands, and one of these a Sicilian, 
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a person on whom we placed but little reliance. Hu- 
manity, however, if no other motive, required prompt 
and vigorous efforts to recover our lost companions. I 
accordingly selected seven of the most trusty and 
courageous hands, and took them with me, in the long 
boat, in the bow of which, I contrived to fix a small 
swivel. We were fully armed with muskets, pistols, 
hangers, and pikes; and took a suitable store of pro- 
visions. 'The vessel was put in the best state of de- 
fence, which circumstances admitted, and placed un- 
der the command of the second mate, with such in- 
structions as our disagreeable position required, and 
orders to defend her to the last, against any hostile at- 
tempt. 

“Having made all these arrangements, I left the 
vessel on the morning of the eighteenth, and proceeded 
cautiously up the river. Its banks were for several 
miles a continued jungle on both sides, presenting no 
trace of habitation, nor signs of life. Deeming it 
necessary, however, to explore the river with great care 
on both sides, we made but slow progress up the 
stream, and calculated at night-fall that we had pro- 
ceeded but about ten miles from the ship. I concluded 
it best, on every ground, to lie by during the night, 
which, however, I found no means of doing, but by 
making fast the boat to the root of a tree, which pro- 
jected into a stream. The shore was so swampy, as to 
make it impossible to land. This was an exceedingly 
uncomfortable night. We were filled with anxiety for 
our companions, who had been now, for several days, 
separated from us; and not without apprehensions for 
the ship below. ‘The heat was intolerably oppressive. 
The jungles we knew exhaled a pestilential miasma, 
almost always fatal to strangers. Insects in great 
quantities, surpassing all experience and _ belief, 
fastened upon us, and deprived us of sleep; and just 
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after night-fall we were greatly disconcerted by being 
witnesses of a mortal combat between a royal tiger 
and a boa-constrictor at the foot of a tree, about 
twenty yards from that to which we were moored. 
We remained in this unpleasant condition, till about 
the dawn of the next day, when we were most pain- 
fully excited, by hearing the discharge of our ship’s 
guns from below. 

“T had concerted with the second mate the manner 
in which he should endeavor to give me the signal, 
should he be attacked in my absence; but the distance 
at which the vessel lay from us, made it impossible to 
ascertain whether the guns were discharged in the 
manner agreed upon. But as it was either a signal of 
an expected attack or as the guns were actually fired 
to repel one, it seemed my painful duty to descend the 
river, without loss of time, leaving, for the present at 
least, our unfortunate companions to their fate. We 
had not proceeded far on our way back, before the man 
who was seated high on the bow of the boat, upon the 
lookout, dropped dead before us, killed by a shot from 
some concealed enemy on shore. As this seemed to 
show that we were betrayed into an ambush, and as 
we were, even in the middle of the stream, within reach 
of the shore on either side, our situation became inde- 
scribably distressing, the men being already worn out 
by the labor and anxiety of the preceding day, and the 
loss of sleep. We expected every moment to see 
boats putting out on either side, to intercept us; but 
nothing of the kind took place, nor were we fired upon 
again in this way. Meantime, however, the report of 
cannon was heard in quick succession from the ship; 
and as we moved rapidly down the stream with the 
current, we could soon hear the discharge of musketry. 
About seven o’clock in the morning, we came within 
sight of the vessel. She lay in the position in which 
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T had left her, with a flag flying from her main-top- 
mast head, for my return; this having been agreed 
upon as a signal between us, to hasten my return after 
I should be in sight of the ship. A vast number of 
native boats were hovering round her, just without 
range of the guns, which had hitherto kept them at 
bay. I relied, of course, upon the guns to keep the 
approach of the vessel open to me; but with great 
promptness and sagacity, six or eight of the largest 
boats shot out from behind a small projecting point, 
which I had to pass on my way to the ship, and placed 
themselves directly in the wake of my boat, just with- 
out the reach of our muskets. This manceuvre was 
perceived from the ship, and evidently embarrassed 
them. They could not fire at the boats, without run- 
ning the greatest risk of destroying us; which was pre- 
cisely what the native had foreseen. Not content with 
this advantage, they began to bear down upon us, and 
soon discharged a volley of musketry into our boat, by 
which one man was badly wounded, thus reducing my 
effective numbers to six. We attempted to fire our 
swivel at them, but the man who pointed it was im- 
mediately picked off. So large was their number,— 
not less than sixty within pistol shot of us,—that it 
was certain death for any one of our party to raise 
his head above the boat’s side. Situated as I was, I 
began to fear it would be impossible for me to get on 
board my ship. ‘The immense number of the enemy 
hovering round it in all quarters, kept the eight poor 
fellows on board, very busily employed in holding them 
at bay; and for the reason stated it was impossible to 
point the long guns at the boats directly in my wake. 
Seeing no other practicable course to pursue, I steered 
our boat down past the ship, hoping it might be in the 
power of those on board, after I had got by, to stop 
the canoes behind me from passing. ‘The second mate, 
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on board the ship, comprehended the reason of my 
movement; and the moment I had got past the stern 
of the vessel, poured the contents of one of his cannon 
from the stern of the ship, into the two boats nearest 
in pursuit of me, and with prodigious effect. They 
were both sunk, and multitudes in them, no doubt, shot 
or drowned. But the moment I endeavored to round 
to, and board my vessel on the starboard, six or eight 
boats of natives threw themselves in my wake, thus 
again silencing the ship’s guns, so that the utmost I 
could effect was to pursue my course unmolested down 
the river; but it was at the painful sacrifice of leaving 
the Flora behind me. Of her fate from this moment, 
I can offer you nothing but conjecture. Her hand- 
ful of men kept up for some time, as I could judge by 
the report of their guns, a vigorous defence; far more 
so, than I had supposed it was in the power of so few 
persons to sustain, for such a length of time, and under 
circumstances so discouraging. At length the firing 
ceased; and a few moments after, a tremendous explo- 
sion took place, evidently caused by the blowing up 
of the vessel. In what way this was caused, whether 
by accident, in handling the powder, or in despair, and 
to prevent her falling into the hands of the natives, 
I am wholly unable to say. 

“T need not state that it was with the greatest distress 
of mind, that I became assured by this explosion, of the 
utter loss of the vessel and property confided to me. 
I can truly say, such were my painful feelings on this 
account, that I forgot my own situation, perilous as it 
was. We had every reason to expect an immediate 
pursuit by our relentless foes; and the only method of 
escape, that of putting out to sea, in the boat we were 
in, with our small supply of provisions and feeble 
force, was itself fraught with peril. There seemed, 
however, no alternative. We toiled with unremitting 
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diligence at the oar, and at nightfall, by the blessing 
of a merciful Providence, we fell in with the Regulus, 
from Salem, bound to this place. We were taken on 
board by Captain Hathorne, and treated with great 
kindness, and arrived safely the day before yesterday. 

“Tt is unnecessary for me to enlarge on the distress 
of mind with which I perform the painful duty of writ- 
ing you this letter. I trust you will read it with all 
possible allowance, and unfortunate as I have been, 
that you will not see cause to charge me with neglect 
of duty. 

“T remain, Sir, respectfully, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“GrorcE DunNcAN.” 


“Thus, then, my dearest wife,” said Mr. Evelyn, “we 
complete the work of the day. The information con- 
tained in this letter assures us of the entire wreck of 
our fortunes. We rose this morning rich,—affluent. 
I may possibly, from the wreck of my estate, gather 
together what will yield us a trifling annuity; at the 
utmost five hundred dollars a year. Emily, can you 
bear poverty?” 

“Like all untried things, I must learn by experience 
whether I can bear it. Actual want of food and cloth- 
ing would, I presume, distress me as it does others. 
Cold will pinch me; hunger waste me; but I shall not 
allow the imagination to do either. Of all you have 
lost to-day, the greater part was of no use to either of 
us; as far as the essentials of life are concerned. Your 
income was twenty thousand dollars; we expended, 
perhaps, five. We could, therefore, conveniently spare 
three fourths. ‘The loss of the other fourth will ocea- 
sion a change in our mode of living; when I see 
how far that change goes, I can tell how I shall bear 
ibe 
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James and his wife immediately set about the work 
of retrenchment. Large as his capital was, his exten- 
sive business, suddenly arrested by such a tremendous 
loss, left him with some obligations to meet. To dis- 
charge these, he had to sell the valuable lot of land, 
on which his buildings had stood, his town-house and 
furniture, and the retreat at the Rocks. These were 
all brought to the hammer, as soon as the requisite ar- 
rangements could be made. On the morning of the 
sale, James delicately hinted to his wife, that they had 
better visit a friend in the country;—wishing to with- 
draw her from a scene, which he thought might distress 
her. 

“Tf,” said she, “you would really wish to go, and to 
have me go with you, I make no objection. If it is to 
spare me what you think will be a painful scene, it is 
unnecessary. And as it is now desirable, that we 
should raise as much as we can for the disposal of the 
fragments of our property, I think that by attending 
the sale, it may be in my power to contribute to this 
object.” 

And she did so. She stated to the assembled pur- 
chasers the value of the rich carpets, over which she 
had formerly moved in grace, the admired of all be- 
holders. She took the astral lamps in her hands, and 
explained their peculiar workmanship. She com- 
mented in brief and unaffected terms, upon the merits 
of the well selected engravings; and playfully took 
Grace Rosebud by the hand, a beautiful and blushing 
girl, that stood near her, and led her up before a splen- 
did mirror, that the company might see the perfection 
of the plate. When the auctioneer reached the piano, 
she sat down to it, and accompanied herself to a plain- 
tive little air, which went to the heart, even of the most 
indifferent of that heartless throng. But perceiving 
that she was shaking her husband’s fortitude, she ad- 
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dressed a few words of civility to the company, pleaded 
an engagement, and disappeared. 

After disposing of all his property, and paying all 
his debts, Mr. Evelyn found himself in the possession 
of a sum of money, sufficient to enable him to purchase 
an annuity of five hundred dollars, for the joint lives 
of himself and wife, and the survivor. With this they 
established themselves in a pleasant country village, as 
boarders in a frugal family. They paid for their board 
two dollars each per week, leaving them more than half 
their income, for their clothing and other expenses. 

The major part of the inhabitants of the village, as 
in most of our country towns, formed an intelligent, 
virtuous and amiable community. The number of 
those of an opposite character was not greater than is 
found everywhere else in town and country; but as 
the village was small, it was easier than it would other- 
wise have been, for these last to make themselves felt. 
The Evelyns were soon remarked in the village which 
stood in the centre of the town of Tattleborough, not 
far from their former abode at the Rocks, not only 
as among the most cheerful and apparently the happi- 
est people in the place, but seemingly among the most 
comfortable. They were manifestly as well dressed 
people as any in the place. If a neighbor called in to 
pass the evening with them, he was pretty sure to be 
offered a glass of uncommonly good wine. If a 
worthy object of charity came along, Mr. Evelyn was 
ready with as large and frequently a larger subscrip- 
tion than Dr. Longleech or Squire Closefee. Large 
and valuable books were piled upon the table in the 
parlor, and frequently very expensive ones; and before 
long, the Boston baggage wagon deposited a very 
handsome piano, at the door of Mr. Evelyn’s lodgings. 
All those circumstances excited considerable sensation 
among a certain part of the people of Tattleborough, 
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with a vague and growing impression, that things were 
not entirely right. In the first place, neither Mr. nor 
Mrs. Evelyn had ever said a word upon their private 
affairs, to one of their neighbors; a thing of itself very 
unpleasant to some of the people of ‘Tattleborough, 
who reversed the old maxim, and held that what is no- 
body’s business is everybody’s business. In the next 
place, all the discontented and unprosperous, as they 
thought themselves; all the slovens and slatterns; all 
those, who, constantly straining at what they could not 
afford, pinched themselves at what they could, consid- 
ered themselves as insulted by the apparent comfort, 
and visible neatness of Mr. and Mrs. Evelyn’s estab- 
lishment. Mrs. Evelyn’s beauty, which was unim- 
paired, was taken as a personal affront, by five or six 
sharp-favored neighbors; and Mr. Evelyn’s well-bred 
and active politeness drew from more persons than one 
a sneer, at the wonderful way some people had of 
getting along, who were bankrupts. 

These things worked together for evil; and got the 
worthy people of Tattleborough, alluded to, into a 
great fret; which was increased by some imprudent ex- 
pressions, which had dropped from Mr. Evelyn him- 
self. Business having taken him for a day or two to 
town, he was heard to say on his return, that he should 
have preferred making the journey on foot, for his 
health, but being pressed for time, he had altered his 
mind, and concluded to take his coach and four. And 
Mrs. Charity Harkwell remembered to have heard, at 
a late hour of a dark night, when he returned, the 
trampling of steeds and rattling of wheels, coming up 
to the door of Mr. Evelyn’s lodgings. The high 
grounds of ‘Tattleborough overlooked the sea; and Mr. 
Evelyn was heard to say to his wife, on his return 
from a walk, that he had been seeing four of his finest 
ships pass up the bay that morning. As the facts we 
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have related, in the course of the narrative, were 
notorious, and as it was no secret that Mr. and Mrs. 
Evelyn professed to have lost their property, and to be 
in straitened circumstances, these expressions awak- 
ened in the gossips of Tattleborough a strong belief, 
not only that things were not right, but they were very 
wrong; and after having talked it over at sundry tea- 
tables, in the bar-room, and the meeting house porch 
on Sunday, they succeeded in impressing the mind of 
Deacon Pitchpipe with the notion, that there was 
something in the matter not dreamt of in his philoso- 
phy, and that it was the business of himself and breth- 
ren to ferret it out. 

The deacon accordingly made Mr. Evelyn a visit; 
talked of the weather first, then of the road and travel- 
ling; then of the new factory; then of politics; then of 
the weather again, the last winter, the present sum- 
mer; the prospects of a crop. Mr. Evelyn tried to 
help the conversation out of these deep and time-worn 
ruts, but the wheels of the deacon’s intellectual vehicle 
constantly slipped back to them. The deacon felt dis- 
satisfied with himself, and especially so, at finding he 
made no progress in the object of his errand. At last, 
after a convulsive effort, he cast his eye round the 
room, noticed the books and piano, smacked his lips at 
a glass of fine old Madeira he had just swallowed, said 
he heard Mr. Evelyn had been unfortunate; had lost a 
great deal of property; was very sorry for his mis- 
fortunes, was very glad to see he had things so com- 
fortable about him, and would like, “as the saying was, 
to get a leaf out of his book, (he hoped the gentleman 
would excuse him,) would like to know how he man- 
aged to get along so comfortable, and be so happy and 
cheerful, as it were.” 

Mr. Evelyn, not suspecting the semi-official charac- 
ter of this visit, attached no particular importance to 
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his reply to this question, and answered with a smile, 
“that he had the Philosopher's Stone.” 

The deacon’s face gathered blackness at the sound. 
He had but an imperfect idea of what was meant by 
that expression; but understood in general, that the 
Philosopher’s Stone was one of the works of darkness; 
and understood Mr. Evelyn to admit, that he was in 
possession of some more than human, or rather, less 
than human resources. After spending another em- 
barrassed quarter of an hour, he took his departure, 
rather more stiffly and coldly than he had entered. 

Although not much enlightened, or satisfied himself, 
the deacon’s report was considered as perfectly satis- 
factory to the majority of the gossips of both sexes, 
who were collected at Mrs. Harkwell’s to hear it. 

“To be sure, the Philosopher’s Stone,” said Mrs. 
Harkwell herself, “aa man may well ride in his coach 
and four though he is a bankrupt, who has the Phi- 
losopher’s Stone, to buy carriage and horses with.” 

“Yes, yes,’ said Abigail Broadfist, “madam may 
afford to have her thrumming piano, pounding away 
from morning to night, enough to stun a lady.” 

“T thought,” said Colonel Fourthproof, (whose red 
nose gave lustre to a countenance, not otherwise very 
beaming,) “that that mighty fine sherry came from 
some place, where it is warm, winter as well as sum- 
mer. ‘The Lord preserve his people, from all popish 
and diabolical arts.” 

The colonel’s particular pique against Mr. Evelyn, 
was founded on this, that though the latter always had 
a glass of wine to offer a friend, he was himself a 
drinker of cold water, which was, in fact, the secret of 
his being able to preserve a very small store, which he 
retained at the sale of his property, precisely for 
the purposes of hospitality, and that he might send a 
glass to the poor, in case of sickness. 
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The schoolmaster was asked to explain what the 
Philosopher’s Stone exactly was. He pronounced it 
a diabolical invention, contrived by Mahomet, when he 
was pope of Rome, and brought over to this country by 
the witches of Salem; and that whoever had the Phi- 
losopher’s Stone, could turn all other stones and even 
brickbats, provided they were well burned, into gold. 

This explanation threw the company into great con- 
fusion; and very high and threatening language was 
used. The character of the place; its spiritual welfare; 
its temporal prosperity; the lives and health of them- 
selves, wives, children, flocks, and herds, were pretty 
soon decided to be in danger, by the presence of such 
people as Mr. and Mrs. Evelyn, in the town. But 
before proceeding to extremities, and to keep on the 
safe side of the facts of the case, they concluded, for 
the more effectual ferreting out and discountenancing 
of all necromancy, and magical and diabolical arts, to 
go and lay the circumstances fairly before Moll 
Pitcher, to whom this portion of the good people of 
Tattleborough were daily in the habit of resorting. 

Moll Pitcher, or as she is called still in the neighbor- 
hood where she resided, Molly Pitcher, was no ordinary 
woman. Her grandfather possessed the gift of 
divination; that is, the tough old Marblehead seaman, 
(for such he was,) could tell when it was going to 
storm, almost as sure as the almanac; and was too well 
acquainted with the roguish boys about town, not to 
give a pretty shrewd guess, when Captain Kingsbury’s 
Moses-boat was carried off, who was in the mischief. 
Old John Diamond, for that was his name, had also 
been a piece of a merry good-hearted wag in his youth; 
and the bare glimpse of a tidy petticoat always set his 
heart to thumping, in his broad weather-beaten boscm. 
When the pretty girls came to get their fortunes told 
by old John Diamond, he was apt to be a long time 
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puzzling about their plump little hands, before he 
could make out the lines to his satisfaction; and never 
failed to give them the promise of having a handsome 
sweetheart. John’s liberality in this point, and _ his 
known willingness at all times to take a commutation 
of his fee in a hearty smack, established his character 
as a soothsayer, from Sandy Bay, round to Pulling 
Point. After lying in abeyance one generation, the 
gift revived in his granddaughter Mary, the renowned 
Molly Pitcher. Mary Diamond, in her youth, was 
beautiful; she had a pair of eyes as bright as her name. 
She married, had one son who was lost at sea, and 
soon after was left a widow and childless, and Mary’s 
lonely heart dropped within her. She was intelligent 
beyond her station in life; shrewd, thoughtful, and 
romantic. She lived within the roar of the resounding 
sea; her haunts, in her lonely rambles, were among the 
caves of the ocean; and she loved, at the cold gray 
dawn, to climb the lofty rocks, which overhung her 
humble cabin, and look down upon the villages of 
Lynn, the heaving shore, and out upon the eternal 
waters. The busy and prosperous denizens of the 
world did not fully comprehend poor Molly’s mood, 
which shaded off at last, perhaps, into heart-stricken 
melancholy. At times she certainly wandered. Her 
descent from John Diamond was not forgotten. She 
was poor; she was lonely; she was contemplative, and 
saw more of the movement of things, than many gifted 
with more worldly wisdom. In short, poor Mary, by 
degrees, was made to be a fortune-teller and a diviner, 
in spite of herself. For a long time she disclaimed 
the character, and denied herself to many who sought 
her. This was ascribed to churlishness, and a desire 
to extort more generous pay. The more she shunned 
resort, the more she was visited, till the poor creature 
at last was obliged to tell fortunes in self-defence. 
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But it speaks volumes in Molly’s favor, that she was 
never accused of being in league with evil spirits; nor 
were the disasters suffered by her neighbors, in field 
or fold, laid at her door. In truth, there was nothing 
terrific in her mode of divination or attendance. A 
faithful tabby cat was her only companion, and poor 
‘Molly saw all things (which she saw at all) in the 
bottom of her tea cup. Her humble dwelling on the 
road to Salem, was easily identified by two enormous 
bones of a whale, which her opposite neighbor had set up 
as gate posts. Many a respectable tradesman, farmer, 
and shipmaster, from the neighboring country, half 
ashamed to be caught inquiring for Moll Pitcher, would 
express a curiosity, as he deere into the town, to see 
the bones of the whale, which he understood were set 
up somewhere in these parts. 

Mr. Evelyn knew Molly well. His wife and he had 
often encountered her on her solitary rambles about the 
Rocks. He had often bidden her to his house; but she 
never entered any habitation but her own. He gave 
her the freest range of his grounds and woods; con- 
versed with her about her own affairs; entered into her 
feelings; and discovered, that when she was not bewil- 
dered, she was an uncommonly shrewd and observant 
person. In return, he opened himself freely to her, 
spoke of his pursuits, tastes, and intentions; and in this 

way obtained her confidence and friendship. Since 
his misfortunes, his new abode was at a greater dis- 
tance from Molly’s humble retreat; but he had never- 
theless met her twice at the Rocks, when he had been 
there for business, and conversed with her unreservedly, 
on the change of his circumstances, and _ his present 
situation, The calm and quiet philosophy of Mr. 
Evelyn struck the key note in Molly’s intellectual 
system. The harsh, money-making, selfish world 
irritated, perplexed, and well nigh crazed her, and she 
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wept tears of joy, when she witnessed the elastic and 
unpretending cheerfulness, with which James bore his 
troubles. 

“And the dear lady,” said she, the last time she had 
met Mr. Evelyn, “how does she bear the hard change? 
*Tis a cruel world for the poor soul to struggle 
through, without the thing they all love, yea, worship, 
without the money.” 

“Emily bears her change of circumstances,” said 
James, “like an angel. She is the same kind, uncom- 
plaining being, you knew her here; not a murmur nor 
sigh escapes her.” 

“Too good for the world,” said Molly, “too good for 
the world. They will tease and torment her. And 
now she is poor, if she should become a lone and friend- 
less creature like me, who knows but they will come 
and persecute her as they did me, and make her tell 
fortunes and find out stolen goods. If it were not for 
the hidden cool caves of a day, and the still kind moon 
at night, I should have gone crazy long ago. But on 
the top of the rock, it is sweet to watch the glorious 
stars; and near by is the graveyard; and there all is 
peace,—peace,—peace. Many is the good fortune I 
have told for others; but who will tell a good fortune 
for poor Molly?” 

“Were I what I lately was, Molly,” said Mr. Ev- 
elyn, ‘‘you know, that if what the world calls good for- 
tune would make you happy, you should not have 
cause to complain.” 

“And do you, James Evelyn, do you, who valued so 
little the worthless dross, who have enjoyed it without 
pride, and parted from it without sorrow; do you think 
it is this, for which poor Molly mourns? Alas! I 
would dig in the earth; but not for golden ore; and the 
lost ones that lie there, I may not bring them up. But 
in truth, I have been to the graveyard, with my 
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mattock at midnight, and thought to try; but that was 
when I was not in my right mind. Could ye give me 
your calm, contented mind, James Evelyn, the gold 
ye have lost, would be to me as worthless as it was to 
you. But beneath the sod, and beneath the sea, there 
lie Molly’s treasures; and sometimes in the deep 
caverns, the waters speak so soft and low, I cannot but 
start, as it was that kind voice, which was once music 
to poor Molly’s ear. But farewell, James Evelyn; 
the goods of this world could not spoil you, and that 
shall enable you to bear its frowns. Farewell, poor 
Molly’s good word is worth but little, but such as it is, 
you will never want it.”’ 

It was but a few days after this interview, that the 
gossips of Tattleborough, in considerable numbers, re- 
paired, as a kind of deputation, to Moll Pitcher’s 
cabin, to lay their troublous case before her. Many of 
them were her old customers. She had promised Miss 
Charity Harkwell a husband, years ago, which was one 
of the greatest stretches of conscience Molly ever com- 
mitted, and shook her reputation, as a true prophet, 
in the opinion of most persons, except the lady herself. 
She had given Colonel Fourthproof pretty strong 
hopes of commanding the brigade, and Thomas 'Twig- 
more, the schoolmaster, had nearly worried her into the 
reversion of the ushership at the Littlefield Philosophi- 
cal and Manual Labor Institute. But to do Molly 
justice, although like the great Lord Chancellor 
Bacon, she took fees from all of them, she adminis- 
tered her favors with a pretty strict eye to merit. It 
required a smart, thrifty lass, to get any thing of a 
match out of Molly’s tea cup. She fobbed off the for- 
ward, impertinent sluts, that were continually pester- 
ing her, with ordinary fellows. She put several on 
rigid probation, and sentenced more than one, to soli- 
tary blessedness for life. 
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Molly saw the troop wending their way toward her 
cottage. She knew them all at a glance; and as her 
mind was pretty full of the recent troubles of her 
friends, the Evelyns, who she knew had settled down 
in the midst of this precious neighborhood; and as she 
had heard all the tattle of the place, from some of 
them, who had of late been separately to consult her, 
she had a kind of foreboding that the visit now made her 
had reference to the Evelyns. ‘This was one of those 
shrewd guesses, which persons of rapid apprehension 
occasionally make; which often come to nothing, and 
sometimes prove true. A few such lucky hits had orig- 
inally gone far to establish Molly’s character for divina- 
tion. Moll framed her question with a very considera- 
ble latitude, to fit almost any state of the case; for, of 
course, she knew nothing of their precise errand. 

“And what are ye doing with the Evelyns, good 
people?” she said. “I know your thoughts.” 

This struck the nail on the head; and terrified those 
whose fanaticism had not mastered their humanity. 
They stood abashed, in the presence of one, who, they 
thought, read the ill nature of their hearts. 

Molly perceived that she had hit the mark; and 
sternly repeated the question. “And what are ye 
doing with the Evelyns, Deacon Pitchpipe, Master 
Twigmore, and you, Nabby Broadfist¢ I hope, 
Nabby,” added she, in a half whisper, to the damsel, 
“that ye mind your ways; the smart cocked hat and 
epaulet I spied for you in the tea cup, last Christmas, 
had almost vanished before the new year. But neigh- 
bors, gossips, all, what are ye doing with the Evelyns? 
I know your thoughts.” 

With a great deal of hemming, and ha-ing, and ap- 
pealing from one to the other, and stammering, and 
confusion, the deacon, and schoolmaster, and Colonel 
Fourthproof made out to explain their errand. ‘They 
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stated the notorious loss of property, which the 
Evelyns had met with; that nevertheless they appeared 
to live in comfort, and want for nothing. ‘That Mrs. 
Evelyn had her piano, and Mr. Evelyn his hogshead 
of wine; that they had books to read, and clothes 
to wear, and money to give, when it was asked; that 
Mr. Evelyn had been lately heard to say, that ten of 
his best ships had come in that morning; that he had 
boasted of riding in his coach and four; and finally de- 
clared that he had the Philosopher’s Stone. These 
strange and uncomfortable things had perplexed the 
good people of Tattleborough; they were an honest, 
hard working people, who paid their taxes, (“when you 
are sued,” muttered Moll, “and not before, and that ye 
know, Squire Closefee, right well; for you spirit ’°em 
up not to pay, and then you set the constable on ’em,”’) 
and were opposed to all popery, witchcraft, and black 
art; they took the Philosopher’s Stone to be neither 
more nor less than one of the works of the devil; and 
had come to ask Mrs. Pitcher’s advice what they had 
better do. And saying this, by way of fitting the ac- 
tion to the word, Twigmore attempted to lay a silver 
dollar, (the fund which had been raised by the com- 
pany, to cross Molly’s palm,) in her broad outstretched 
hand. 

Molly drew herself up, with unaffected native dig- 
nity, and turned her hand, with a repulsive gesture, 
away from 'Twigmore. As she gathered up_ her 
thoughts, to reply, the long and confidential intercourse 
she had had with the Evelyns rushed upon her mind, 
and particularly their last interview. She remembered 
many instances of Kmily’s kindness to herself in the 
winter, and sickness. ‘The admirable conduct of both 
in the reverse of their fortunes, (with which her con- 
versations with Mr. Evelyn had made her well ac- 
quainted,) crowded upon her recollection. She was 
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provoked at the senseless persecution they encountered; 
vexation mingled with her tenderness; and, as usually 
happens in such cases, she ran off in a somewhat ex- 
truvagant and mock heroic strain, in which, as in the 
character of Hamlet, it was not easy to discriminate 
the method of madness from the agitation of a shrewd, 
but excited intellect. Looking sternly round upon the 
group, and stretching forth her hand, in an oratorical 
manner, she commenced her address, with an exordium, 
not precisely calculated, according to the precepts of 
Quintillian, to conciliate the audience: 

“Louts, tipplers, and busybodies,—I told ye I knew 
your thoughts, when I asked what ye would with the 
Evelyns. Go back to your place, vain, tormenting 
people. What! do you wonder that they live in com- 
fort? Do ye not know that the man is free from debt, 
and hath a quiet conscience; and that his wife is an 
angel of goodness? Ay, free from debt, farmer 
Shortswath, and well were it for you, if you would be 
the same. And when I tell you his wife’s a good tem- 
pered soul, your husband will know what that means, 
Jane Peckstill. Ye tell me they live in comfort. 
Well, when he lost the fortune of a prince, (which he 
spent, ye skinflints, as nobly as an imperial monarch,) 
he saved a poor five hundred dollars a year; and less 
than half of that pays the board of himself and wife. 
Does the like sum pay your bill at the bar-room or the 
tavern? Answer that, Colonel Fourthproof, as you 
hope one day, to be a brigadier; but I have turned, and 
turned my tea cup over and over again, and not an 
inch can I start you from your regiment, Colonel. And 
the wine he gives you to drink, (and there I blame him,) 
he has it for you, because it never wets his own lips. I 
do not wonder that passes your understanding, George 
Guzzlewell. And then she dresses tidy, does she, Nab 
Broadfist? I tell ye, malkin, ye might rig on a new 
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changeable-lustring every day in the month, and put 
Emily Evelyn into a single plain calico once a year, 
with a pretty sprig on a white ground, (and I see her 
neat little shape as plain as if she was here,) and ye’d 
always look like a slut, as ye are, and she like a lady. 
And she has her piano, has she, you Eunice Screech- 
owl, that yape in the front gallery o’ Sundys, till ye 
take the curl out of the minister’s wig? Ill tell you 
how she has it. It’s not her own, Eunice, for that 
went with the rest of her rich things; and they tell 
me, she took a leave of it, that would have melted the 
heart of your nether millstone, Sam Poorgrist, or your 
own, which is as hard; but she hires it in Boston, if ye 
must know, and pays a few dollars a year for the use 
of it; and the poor soul allows it is a little extravagant; 
but her husband obliges her to keep it, and makes it up 
by saving in something else, because, he says, he cannot 
live without his wife’s music. | Do you think your hus- 
band, Eunice Screechowl, will say as much, if I ever 
let you have one? ‘Thank your stars I have picked 
you out an old quarter gunner, that has been as deaf 
as a haddock, since the war at Tripoli. But the last 
time I turned the tea cup for ye, he had got a hearing 
trumpet in his ear. Unless he gives that up, ye lose 
him. And you, Twigmore, you do not see where he 
gets his books. At the public library, you oaf; and 
what is the public library for? And do ye suppose 
that James Kvelyn is a thick-pated fellow, like your- 
self, that must thumb, and thumb, and thumb, till the 
leaf is worn into rags, and then not half understand it, 
Thomas Twigmore? And when his elegant books were 
brought to the hammer, did he not calmly say, ‘I could 
have read but few of them had they remained my 
own, and what I have leisure to read, I can borrow 
from the public library? And his coach and four ye 
cannot comprehend. ‘There, there it goes, louts, tip- 
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plers, gossips,” pointing at the Salem stage that dashed 
by at the moment; “that’s James Evelyn’s coach and 
four, and my coach and four, and yours, Charity Hark- 
well, if ye choose to ride in it; and quite as creditable 
it would be to you, I can tell ye, as your own old square 
top chaise, and poor bareboned spavined beast, to go 
limping along with ye. And his ships did he talk of, 
James Evelyn’s ships? Yes, well I remember, ships 
he had; and dreadful was the storm that sent one to 
the bottom. Could the bright and blessed moon have 
called off the roaring waves, she would have done so. 
We toiled all night, the moon and I, to save the noble 
vessel. J was at Pigeon Cove when the storm came 
on, and that you remember, Richard Smuggelejug. 
They heard my tramp, at the dark midnight, like an 
earthquake, through Beverly and Danvers. But the 
bright moon that had raised the storm, could not lay 
it, and James Evelyn’s ship went upon the Graves. 
But did he boast of his five good ships? Now look out 
upon the ocean, louts, tipplers, gossips, there they go, 
five, ten, twenty ships, dancing over the tide, and 
gladsome to the heart of him that sees them. The 
owners are eaten with care; the owners mayhap are 
loaded with debt; the owners are worried to sell the 
cargo; but whoever has a heart to rejoice in the pros- 
perous works of his neighbor and the wonders of Provi- 
dence, he is the lord of what his eyes rest on. He has 
the comfort of all he sees, while others have the cares. 
The town is his, and the country is his. He enjoys the 
stately palace, whose fair proportions meet his eye; he 
enjoys the broad fields, which spread beneath his feet. 
They yield him all the pleasure which man can derive 
from them. He owns their beauty and their fertility; 
the proprietor owns but their trouble and weariness. 
“And what is the Philosopher’s Stone, Doctor Long- 
leech? A thing, I trow, that’s not over plenty among 
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your ill-savored rubbish. What’s the Philosopher’s 
Stone, Thomas Twigmore? A thing ye’ll not pound 
into your poor brats, for you have not got it yourself; 
and how shall they teach that have not learned, Thomas 
Twigmore? What’s the Philosopher’s Stone, Kunice 
Screechowl? Your quarter gunner, that you leave me 
no peace for, (and a weary long time he tarries, I grant 
ye, and that’s not the worst of it, ’twill be longer ere it’s 
shorter,) he'll hardly bring you that from his foreign 
travel. Il tell you, louts, tipplers, gossips, and you 
busybodies and trollops, it’s domestic peace. It’s a 
gentle temper; mark that, Alice Sourface. It’s a 
clear conscience, hear ye that, Ichabod Prowlwood. 
It’s temperance, Colonel Fourthproof. It’s patience, 
Amanda Flashfire. It’s brotherly love, you Job Pes- 
terkin, that swore your own sister’s child into the state’s 
prison, for passing a counterfeit bill on ye, and who 
made it ye know yourself, as well as anybody. It’s 
these that make the plenty and the happiness of the 
Evelyns and their Philosopher's Stone is a contented 
mind.” 
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SHortTLy after the close of the Revolutionary war, 
I visited the islands, which in a clear day, are seen 
so distinctly from the coast of New Hampshire. One 
who sees them from the shore, would take them for 
barren rocks rising from the sea. And such in fact 
they are; but they were then inhabited by a few bold 
and hardy men, who had little intercourse with the 
continent, and who did not encourage the visits of 
strangers by any cordiality of reception. These 
islands were the scene of shipwrecks, much more 
frequently in that day than in this, when the naviga- 
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tion of our coast is better understood; and as their 
situation made them a secure resort for those engaged 
in evading the revenue laws of the country, it seemed 
important that the inhabitants should be taught the 
duties of humanity to the one, and justice to the 
other. As I had buried the last of my family, and 
was desirous to spend the short remainder of my life 
in the service of my heavenly Master, I determined 
to visit these islands in the way of my professional 
duty, hoping, though without enthusiasm, to do some- 
thing for the benefit of the islanders, by encouraging 
their improvement in religion, and the duties of social 
life. It was on a fine summer morning that I left 
the shore and stood out for the islands. 'They rose 
white and shining, like icebergs, from the dark blue 
sea. Our little boat sprang gaily over the waters, 
and in two short hours we approached the one which 
was distinguished from the rest by a small stone 
church, that stood on an elevated rock, and towered 
above the neighboring buildings. As we turned the 
corner of the projecting rock which formed their little 
harbor, we saw a number of men engaged in re- 
moving the fish from their boats to the shore. When 
they saw us they armed themselves with stones, and 
seemed determined to prevent our landing. ‘This they 
would perhaps have done, but for an old man, who 
seemed to be superintending their labor. He re- 
proved them with the authority, though not perhaps 
with the dialect of a patriarch, and approaching the 
boat, bade me welcome. I explained to him that my 
desire was to preach in the church, and to instruct 
their children; that, as he might easily imagine, I 
had no interested purpose to answer and should ask 
of them nothing but the privilege of doing good. 
After a moment’s consideration, he invited me to land, 
and explained to the people the purpose with which I 
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had come. They made no objections. Some of them 
even showed an interest in the plan, but soon returned 
to their labor, while the old man led me over the 
rocks into the little town. 

I soon found that he had a prescriptive authority 
among them, and thought myself fortunate in securing 
his favor. As we walked slowly through the rude 
street, he explained to me the reason of the welcome 
he had given me. “I know nothing about priestly 
matters,” said he, “but I have always tried to do my 
duty. No man can say that I have not been as honest 
as the times would allow. Still, there is no doubt a 
good deal that might be mended in all of us, and I 
am willing that you should try your hand. But you 
will have discouraging work of it, I forewarn ye. 
Our young men are as rough as the sea, and the 
children are as ignorant as cattle, though you will 
find them ready to mind you, if they see that you 
want to do them good. But there is one family here, 
somewhat different from the rest. It consists of a 
poor young girl and her brother, a wild youth, who 
follows the sea. Ever since she has been here, she 
has lived in a house of my own; and as she has often 
wished to see a person of your cloth, I cannot do 
better, than give you your lodgings in the same house, 
where they live more after your inland fashion than 
we do.” 

Thus saying, he without ceremony opened the door 
of a small house, and invited me to enter. A young 
female was sitting by the fire with her face turned 
from us. The old man spoke to her in a kind and 
respectful manner, saying, “Well, Miss Mary, you 
have often wished that there was a minister here, 
and here is one come at last. He seems well disposed, 
and as there is no other house on the island, where 
he could make himself content for a day, I must 
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make bold to quarter him with you.” I know not 
that I was ever more astonished, than to see a delicate 
and graceful girl rise when she heard the sound of 
his voice, and express her pleasure at seeing him. 
Then turning to me, she offered me her hand, and 
said with much sweetness, that she was happy to 
receive me in the house of her aged friend, which he 
had kindly assigned for her dwelling. Such atten- 
tions as she herself and her old companion, pointing 
to a deaf old woman, could afford me, they would 
be most happy to render; and she was confident, that 
as nothing but desire of doing good could have brought 
me thither, I should not be offended at the defects of 
their hospitality. Such a vision in such a place, sur- 
prised me so much, that I was almost unable to reply 
to her kind welcome. The next day was the sabbath; 
and it rose as bright and calm, as any day that ever 
dawned upon the world. I saw that the boats were 
drawn up high upon the shore. Nothing but the low 
murmur of the waves broke the quiet of the islands; 
and the only sign of life, was the blue smoke which was 
gently winding upward from the humble habitations. 
My young companion informed me, that the islanders, 
though little informed with respect to religion, always 
respected the sabbath as a release from labor which 
was needed by weary man. 

Before the sun was high, a bell, which was used 
instead of a light to warn vessels by night of the 
danger of the islands, sent an unusual summons across 
the waves, and in an hour or two, boats were seen 
putting off from their rocky harbors, with their sup- 
plies for the little assembly at the church. I explained 
to them the history and purpose of Jesus Christ, who 
chose his apostles from an humble employment like 
their own; whose whole object was to make them 
happy in this life and another, by making them holy, 
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just and good. I spoke with simplicity and with 
some effect. I wished to see no effects but such as 
were likely to endure, and when I could see that I 
had gained the attention of my little audience, my 
purpose was answered. 

I was met after the service by some of the congrega- 
tion, who expressed, in rude phrase, their gratifica- 
tion at hearing me talk sense and religion, and their 
wishes that I might do them some good. I could 
not help being struck with the respectful, but com- 
passionate interest, with which my young companion 
was regarded; while she, in turn had something to 
say to each, and she appeared so much like a superior 
being, with her gentle dignity of manner, that every 
eye, as it was turned toward her, seemed to kindle 
with delight. 

Old as I was, I could hardly suppress my curiosity 
to learn the explanation of this mystery; but I felt 
that she had a right to take her own time to give her 
confidence, and I would not ask the explanation from 
any but herself. Meantime, she went with me from 
house to house, and from island to island. In every 
dwelling she seemed familiar. The children clapped 
their hands when they saw her, and ran to the 
doors to tell the inmates that she was near. 

I found much sickness and_ suffering among 
them; but instead of being treated as an intruder, 
which I expected would be the case at first, I 
found that I was welcomed with respect and kind- 
ness. When I gently suggested to them the consola- 
tions of religion, I found that they had heard them all 
before. It seemed as if an angel had preceded me, to 
prepare my way. In these lowly mansions, I found 
religion kindling the innocent smiles of youth, and 
glowing with holy serenity on the venerable brow of 
age. ‘There were straw-built sheds from which the 
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Samaritan would have almost turned away; in them, 
I found that a messenger of peace had been before 
me. Religion had been set before them as a principle 
of duty to God, and benevolence to man, and their 
hearts had given a quiet verdict in its favor. Such 
a state of things I had never found in any other 
community, and the grateful testimony of all, assured 
me, that it was owing to her who stood modestly 
silent by my side. She told me that she had been 
early taught to derive happiness from heavenly sources, 
and in some of her leisure hours had read and ex- 
plained the Scriptures to the sick and aged, who were 
unable to read for themselves. The view of its 
effect recommended the subject to others, and though 
she said she knew nothing but the first elements 
of Christianity, she had taken pleasure in teaching 
them that they were immortal, and that they 
had it in their own power to determine what that im- 
mortality should be. Unequal as is the friendship of 
age and youth, we were almost inseparable compan- 
ions; and all my acquaintance with her, served to con- 
firm the respect, with which she had already inspired 
me. I often sat with her on a tomb, which is raised 
on a little hill, to the memory of some persons, who, in 
an early age of the colony, perished by shipwreck on 
these islands. I found that to her everything was a 
subject of religious and happy contemplation. She 
delighted to watch the day, as it went down over the 
edge of the horizon to join the eternal past, and the 
evening star, when it began to burn in the purple radi- 
ance, as a signal for all the other fires to be lighted 
in the sky. 

Nothing could exceed the beauty of such hours, 
when small sails, gilt with the soft light, were hurrying 
homeward, and the distant beacons were beginning to 
twinkle on the waters; while the very ocean seemed to 
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share the calmness, and hushed its resounding voice to 
a tone as gentle and mournful as murmurs of a dream. 
She loved to gaze upon the same ocean, when it was 
lifted and broken by the storm; when the everlasting 
rock of the island seemed to tremble before the batter- 
ing waves, and the lightning shot its dazzling bolt to 
the lowest depths of the sea; while the sound of the 
bell, warning the seamen from the dangerous coasts, 
was plaintive as the death angel’s voice, and at times 
rose higher and louder upon the wind as if to give the 
alarm, that some ill-fated vessel was dashed upon the 
shore. 

One evening when we were sitting upon the 
tomb, which was our favorite retreat in the summer 
evenings, we saw a sail at a distance, which seemed to 
belong to a larger vessel, than the fishing craft that 
generally passed the island. ‘The old patriarch of the 
community was with us, and his experienced eye at 
once detected it to be a ship bound for Portsmouth 
harbor. “Oh! if my poor brother should be on board,” 
said Mary. “No, no,” said the old man; “he sails in 
no such vessel as that, and does not often make for a 
harbor in the daytime.” “Yes, you are right,” she 
said; “but I live upon the hope that he will abandon 
this infamous employment, and do something worthy 
of him.” “Why,” said the old man, “as to its being in- 
famous, I do not exactly know; it wrongs nobody but 
the government, and they have not done so well by 
your family, that you need be uneasy about their losing 
a little. But [ suppose the minister thinks harder of it 
than I do, so I won’t undertake to justify it; and yet 
I suppose, if he knew just how it is, he would see some 
excuse for your wild brother.” “I hope, indeed,” said 
Mary, “that there is some excuse for him, considering 
how unfortunate he has been; but I can find no justifi- 
cation whatever for his employment, and I would give 
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up everything—I would labor day and night to the last 
breath of existence, if I could induce him to live like 
one of the honest young men of these islands. But 
this gentleman ought to know something about us, 
and with your leave, I will tell him our short history.” 
She turned her face a little from me, the old man 
leaned on his staff, and she began. 

“My father lived in New Jersey, on a beautiful es- 
tate, not far from the seashore. In his youth, he was 
an officer in the British service, and was seriously 
wounded in one of his Kuropean campaigns. His 
physicians recommending his retiring from the army, 
he left it with honor, and married an English lady, 
who came to this country with him. They lost all 
their children, but the brother I have mentioned and 
myself. George was older than I, and being an only 
son, was much indulged by his parents, who saw in 
him the elements of a character that promised emi- 
nence in the military profession, for which my father 
designed him. I was left to my mother’s care, and I 
have reason to bless her memory; for she was un- 
wearied in her endeavors to form my character. She 
was no enthusiast in religion, but was deeply impressed 
with its importance, and did all in her power to in- 
struct me in that faith, which she regarded with vener- 
ation. Ina measure she succeeded. I cannot remem- 
ber the time, when I did not think of God with more 
love and confidence than dread; and the faith, which, 
in some youthful minds, is made cheerless and unsocial, 
in mine was bright, inspiring, and associated with 
everything happy. I could almost adore her for her 
judicious affection; for by this early instruction, I 
trust I have been enabled to bear my misfortune better 
than some, who have been less acquainted with 
grief. 

“Those scenes of my childhood are almost always 
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before me. I know not whether I think upon them 
with more pleasure or pain. I can almost see the 
garden, in which we sat in summer evenings like this; 
the fields, on whose sunny green we delighted to 
tread; and forests, which breathed a sound from 
their deep caverns, so like the ocean before us. In 
winter too, our house was the very home of hos- 
pitality. Well do I remember, how we gathered 
round the vast firéplace, as the snow-storm howled 
over our chimneys, and shook the windows; how 
we listened to the tales of wonder, which then 
abounded, till our blood ran cold at every sound. 
But my feeling is almost agony when I think how 
sadly all is changed, and what a few short years 
can do. 

“When the troubles between this and the mother 
country began, father took the side of England. All 
his prejudices were in favor of that nation, and he 
felt too that he owed it a debt of gratitude, which 
bound him to its service. He was a bold and inde- 
pendent man; and even if he had seen the danger 
of avowing his opinions, would never have concealed 
them. I thought of these things only as the poli- 
tics of the day; but my mother, whose health had 
been for some time declining, was full of serious 
apprehensions. Still my father was resolute, and 
maintained, that if troubles should arise, which he did 
not fear, a small detachment of the British army 
would easily put them down. I dreaded to hear him 
say this; for though I was very young, I could easily 
discover that the eyes of his guests would flash fire, 
whenever he used this tone of contemptuous defiance. 
At last we were almost deserted. His friends fell 
away one by one; and his social enjoyments were 
thus abridged, his temper grew more stern, and he 
declared his opinions on all occasions almost with 
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fierceness. It was not easy to see where this would 
end, but I could see that it had a bad effect on the 
young mind of my brother, and my poor mother thus 
worn with anxiety as well as disease, was sinking 
slowly to the grave. 

“At last what was dreaded came upon us. We 
heard that the fire was kindled in Lexington which 
could only be quenched with blood. My father re- 
tained his haughty bearing, and repeatedly declared 
that an overwhelming force would soon be upon the 
coast. This gave reason to suppose that he was in 
correspondence with the British, and was doubtless 
the cause of his ruin. One night, when all was still, 
we were alarmed by the clattering of hoofs; lights 
flashed into our windows, and we heard a stern 
voice, giving orders to secure the doors and windows. 
Then there was a heavy tread, and ringing of arms 
upon the stairs, and my father was called upon to 
surrender himself to the new authorities of his coun- 
try. Whether it was by accident or design I know 
not, but he fired a pistol which slightly wounded one 
of the men. This made them furious. They com- 
pelled him to dress himself in haste, and go with 
them before their Committee of Safety. He gave 
but one silent embrace to his wife and children. He 
did not trust himself to speak. We knew what was 
in his heart; but I saw by the light of the lamp, that 
there was no expression but that of calm and haughty 
defiance on his brow. 

“Oh! how sadly did that morning dawn! My poor 
mother had received a shock that finished what dis- 
ease had left undone. There was no one with us but 
the aged domestic, who is with me now. There were 
some who ventured to come near the mansion, but my 
brother, young as he was, received them with re- 
proaches and defiance. I know not what we should 
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have done, but for this friend of our family, a dis- 
tant relative of my mother, who was sent to us by 
Providence in our adversity, and has never withdrawn 
from us his kind protection. He was in favor with 
the ruling party, and was therefore able to defend us. 
For the few days that my mother survived, she was in 
a state of distressing gloom, and was constantly re- 
peating that we were a fated family. I am _ not 
superstitious, but it may be, the prophecy of the dying 
is true. 

“My father, when taken from us, was hurried to a 
prison-ship, one of the sad places in which the political 
offenders of the day were confined. It seems hard to 
believe that needless cruelty could have been practised 
by the American people; but in that day, all was 
madness. Prisoners were crowded in these hateful 
dungeons, where they soon became a prey to dis- 
ease and sorrow. It was there my father learned that 
his children had no longer a mother, and that the 
eyes which had so long been turned on him with de- 
lighted affection, were not to behold him again. 
The friend of whom I speak, determined at all 
hazards to effect his escape, and with the aid of some 
others, who joined in the benevolent enterprise, he 
released him by night, and brought him to this 
island. 'That he might relieve his solitude and sorrow, 
this devoted friend came for us, his children, and re- 
stored us to him in the house where we now dwell. 
There was great hazard in all this, but our benefactor 
was unwearied in his kindness; and there was so little 
intercourse in those times, between this island and 
the continent, that our retreat was unknown. 

“Though my father’s health was broken, he lived; 
but he was an altered man. He still retained his in- 
terest in the cause of his king and country, and the 
intelligence, which reached him from time to time, of 
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the fate of successive royal armies, did not lessen his 
ardor. Still, his spirit was altered. He was gentle 
and thoughtful, and seemed to take pleasure in hear- 
ing me read the history of Him, whose noble for- 
bearance under injury he had learned to admire. 
Our friend did everything to relieve him; and I believe 
he might, once more, have been almost happy, were 
it not for anxiety for us. A treacherous friend, who 
undertook to secure the estate from confiscation, had 
secured it to himself, and having my father’s papers 
in his possession, was successful in his fraud. The 
thought that he must leave us destitute at no distant 
time, was the weight that sat most heavy upon him. 
Our kind protector endeavored to lighten it, by as- 
surance that he would never desert us. Excepting 
this, all was calm in his soul; though his son was 
always engaged with the islanders in some adventure, 
he seemed to have confidence that he would turn out 
well; and when, at last, he was called away from the 
living, I was happy, lonely as I was, to think how 
peaceful was his departure, and how serene his hope 
that he should meet us all again. 

“Many years will not pass before I shall meet 
him. I have inherited my mother’s slender frame. 
I am not weary of life, but have few ties to bind me 
to it, excepting my poor brother. He has already 
dishonored himself by associating with the smugglers, 
who hover upon our defenceless coast. But this I 
could bear, did I not dread his taking revenge on 
those who wronged my father. He has sworn to call 
the relative to account who now holds my father’s 
estate, and knowing his disposition as I do, I live 
in constant fear of his being led into some deed of 
guilt. Oh! we were unfortunate in being so early 
deprived of a mother’s care! I hope—I try to hope, 
that he may give up his companions, who, for their 
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own base purposes, are constantly filling his mind with 
thoughts of his own wrongs. If I could only see him 
what I wish him to be, I should be content to lie down 
by the side of my father.” The tears sprang into her 
eyes as she spoke. At the same time she pointed to a 
little hillock on which the grass, greener than any 
around it, showed that it was his grave. 

We now continued our labors together, endeavor- 
ing to teach the aged and the young. For the re- 
mainder of the summer, we went from house to house, 
with persevering attention; but I observed that my 
young companion began to grow feeble. Her step 
was not so light, nor her cheek so roselike, as when I 
first knew her; but she did not complain, and seemed to 
think herself better for the exertion. I once inti- 
mated to her that her health required attention; but, 
she only remarked with a smile, “We are a fated 
family, you know.” I was disagreeably struck with 
these words. Was it possible, that, with her good sense 
and just views of religion, she was influenced by a 
wretched superstition? I could not believe it; and 
after observing her for some time with almost painful 
interest, I could not resist the conviction, that she felt 
herself declining under the approaches of that fatal 
disease, which, in our climate, destroys more than any 
other messenger of death, and almost always selects 
the young, delicate, and fair, for its prey. 

In the autumn, I was obliged to leave the island for 
a week on private business, which called me to Rhode 
Island. I went with regret, for I had become attached 
to the place, where my services had been received with 
gratitude, and not without benefit. The old man, 
whom I saw daily, was very friendly to me; and my 
young companion, who had begun to treat me with 
the confidence of a child, inspired an interest similar 
to that of the children I had lost. They all urged 
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me to return as soon as possible, and I felt that while 
the world was all before me, I had no ties to bind me 
to any other place. 

I had finished my business, and was on my return, 
when being one day in Boston, as I sat in the dining 
room of a hotel, a young man, of handsome person, 
asked me hastily for the newspaper, which I had just 
taken from the table. His manner was _ earnest, 
though civil, and I put it into his hands without hesi- 
tation. 

He glanced hastily over it with a troubled eye. I 
observed, that as something met his eye on one of the 
pages, he gave a convulsive start, and his face grew 
pale as death; but recovering in an instant, he laid 
down the paper, and hurried out of the room. I 
looked after him a moment with surprise, and then 
took up the paper to learn the cause of his agitation. 
I was not long in finding it, under the word Murder! 
It was there stated, that a citizen of New Jersey, who 
lived some distance from any town, was alarmed one 
night by a person who came to his house, and insisted 
upon seeing him. He rose and went to the door, when 
the stranger asked him to walk a little distance from 
the house by the moonlight, as he had something to 
say, which he wished none might overhear. This he 
declined, unless the stranger would declare his name. 
The other urged the point impatiently, but finding he 
could not prevail, told him in a voice trembling with 
passion, that he was come to demand satisfaction for 
the wrongs of the former owner of that mansion. 

Without giving him time to reply, the stranger 
forced a pistol into his hand, stepped backward a few 
paces, and directed him to fire, when the word was 
given. At the word, the stranger fired, and he sunk 
insensible on his threshold, while the assassin escaped, 
and as there were none but females in the house, no 
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pursuit was made. The life of the wounded man was 
despaired of, and a reward was offered to any one who 
would discover the author of the attempt. 

It was supposed to be the son of the former owner 
of the mansion, though his person was unknown. 

This sufficiently explained all that I dreaded to know. 
I could not resolve to betray him, and probably pur- 
suit would have been vain; for this was in the days 
when, as many now living can remember, the mail re- 
quired a day and a half to pass from Portsmouth to 
Boston. I trembled for the effect this distressing in- 
telligence might have on my young friend, and thought 
it my duty to hurry on my journey, that she might at 
least, since she must know it, learn it from a con- 
siderate friend. 

The next day I arrived at the part of the coast 
nearest the islands, early in the afternoon. There was 
a small house, standing upon an elevated part of the 
shore, in which those who visit the islands generally 
take shelter, while preparing for the little voyage. As 
I rode up, the landlord was standing at his door, and 
in answer to my application for a boat, told me that 
I should be under the necessity of passing the night 
there, as no boat could go and return at so late an hour 
of the day. “I sent off a boat at daybreak, with a 
young spark who was in a great hurry to go,” said he, 
“and it has not got back. I begin to be troubled about 
it, for the mist that is coming up like smoke from 
the marshes, is no good sign.” When he had taken 
care of my horse, he proposed to me to walk with him 
to the highest part of the elevation to look out for his 
boat. We went accordingly, and saw at a great dis- 
tance what seemed to be a sail. ‘“‘There it is,” said he, 
“and it will come fast enough with such a wind as this; 
perhaps a little too fast, for the wind rises every min- 
ute, and the sea boils like a kettle. I am glad that I 
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am not in that craft that you see off at a distance; she 
will have business this night, or I know nothing about 
the sea.” 

We sat down upon the edge of the cliff that over- 
hung the sea. He kept his eye upon his boat, and I 
amused myself with watching the waves, as they broke 
in a long roll of thunder upon the shore. He was not 
in the habit of remaining long silent, and soon startled 
me with an exclamation, ““What under the heaven is 
this?” as he happened to turn a moment from the sea. 
He left me without another word, and ran to his 
house. In a few moments, I saw a heavy cloud of 
thick smoke pouring from his chimney, which, in the 
intervals of the breeze, rose high into the air, and then 
rolled slowly away. While I was pondering what this 
might mean, he returned, and taking his seat again, 
said, “There! that will do for warning; and yet they 
are in no great danger, for even the gulls are coming 
in from the ocean, and nobody will be in a hurry to 
venture upon it. I am glad that my boat is almost in.” 
“What does this mean, friend?” said I, “for you are 
talking riddles to me.” “Why,” said he, “that craft 
that you see off, and which ought to be in some safer 
place, is one that has some reasons of its own for 
not wishing to see visitors on board.” “What! a 
smuggler? Then I suppose your smoke was a 
signal of some kind or other.” “You are not much 
out. You see that smoke at a distance over the 
trees. ‘That is a sign that some of the custom-house 
gentry are on the road.” “Is it possible that this busi- 
ness is carried on in a country like ours?” ‘There is 
no better country for it in all creation. You can find 
a creek almost anywhere. That vessel that you see, 
landed half her cargo last night, and if they should 
seize her now, she has made a clever voyage. They 
arrange matters with people on shore, who meet them 
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at night with their teams, and before morning it would 
be impossible to find a trace of the night’s work. 
Many’s the time I have worked at that trade, but it 
is too hard for my time of life, and some say it is not 
quite right. However I’m easy on that point, for I 
never saw a word against it in the Bible.” I at- 
tempted to make him comprehend that it was a crime, 
but found that I was laboring to no purpose. While 
we were engaged in the argument, we heard the 
trampling of a horse’s hoofs near us, and in an instant 
a rider, whose dress and manner showed the haste of 
his errand, rode up, and demanded a boat for the pur- 
pose of boarding the vessel, which he saw from the 
shore. 

My host told him that the boat was ready to sail at 
a minute’s warning. “Then call your hands, and put 
off this instant.” “Not so fast, master. I told you 
you might have the boat, but you must go alone. 
What mortal would think of going on the water at 
such a time as this? Why, it blows a gale already, and 
the spray beats on the shore like a snow-storm. If 
the crew of that vessel were as safe on land as you 
are, they would bless their stars, and unless they make 
for a harbor, which they seem in no haste to do, they 
never will weather another storm in this world.” He 
was right in his prediction of a storm. At nightfall 
the wind blew a hurricane. ‘The waves beat on the 
shore in incessant thunder. It was in vain that I 
attempted to get any rest. The rattling of the 
casements and the roaring of the chimney, were 
a constant disturbance, and I could not resist the 
belief that I sometimes heard cries of distress, as 
well as the quick hollow echo of a minute gun. 
At daybreak the wind had abated, and the sun 
rose upon a sea, as blue and calm as it had been the 
day before. I went toward the island the next day, 
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with a heavy foreboding heart. Nothing could exceed 
the clear transparency of the atmosphere, or the 
beauty of the white rocks, as they shone in the steady 
brightness of an autumn day. Whether it were 
occasioned by the sleeplessness of the night, I know 
not, but I was full of dark imaginations, and almost 
dreaded to learn what might have happened while I 
was away. It seemed as if our boat would never 
reach the little harbor, and I felt all the sickness of 
heart which can be produced by impatience and dread. 
When we arrived, I sprang to the shore and hastened 
to my habitation; but before I could reach it, I saw the 
old man coming toward me, with a look that con- 
firmed my fears. As I eagerly asked if all were well, 
he shook his head. ‘“‘No, no,” said he, “it is not well. 
And you and I, who thought we had our share of 
trials, must bear one more yet. Old as we are, the 
young will go before us.” “What,” said I, “can 
bad news reach these solitary islands so soon?” “Yes,” 
said he, “the poor girl, who had gone beyond her 
strength before, grew sick as soon as you left us; 
but it seemed nothing alarming. She might have 
done well, but for that brother. Wretch that he 
is, I could almost curse him. Yesterday morn- 
ing he broke into the house, without any kind of warn- 
ing, and, without minding the state she was in, told 
her that he had taken vengeance on the man who had 
injured their family. He had sworn to do it long 
ago, and had kept his word; but now there would be 
a price upon his head, and he must go to some distant 
country. He meant, he said, to have given his enemy 
an honorable meeting, but the coward had refused it, 
and had taken the consequences. He threw his arms 
round her for a moment, and before I could recover 
my surprise, his boat was skimming like a seabird over. 
the waves. Old as I am, I could have shot him for this 
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last murder.” “Am I too late?” “No. She fell into con- 
vulsions the moment she heard what he had done, and at 
times she raves, and talks of nothing but murder. But 
go in, go in; and when you pray, ask God to forgive 
me for cursing a miserable sinful creature, who, unless 
he has escaped the storm by miracle, has before this 
answered for what he has done.” 

I went in as directed, and saw a sight that shocked 
me. I cannot describe the unutterable woe expressed 
on the poor girl’s countenance. She lay without 
motion, the veins of her beautiful forehead swelled 
with agony. I spoke, but she made no reply. I took 
her hand, but felt no answering pressure. Her whole 
soul was wrapt in one overwhelming emotion, and she 
neither heard nor heeded anything around her. I 
sunk upon my knees by the bedside, and prayed that 
God would spare her a little while, at least, to show 
that the consolations of her religion were neither few 
nor small. ‘The familiar voice of prayer revived her. 
Her face became as an angel’s in its calm and holy 
expression. She seemed to recover the consciousness 
of existence, and we welcomed her as one returning 
from the dead. 

She slowly recovered so far as to walk with my sup- 
port to some of the houses on the island. All seemed 
delighted to see her once more among them; and 
though her countenance never changed its mournful 
and affecting expression, it was evident that she found 
relief in returning to her chosen duty. We often 
rested on the tomb, which overlooked the sea. There 
she would gaze all round upon the waters, and then 
cast down her eyes in sadness, as if she sought for 
some object which she was never to behold again. 
She often spoke of her father and mother, but never 
mentioned her brother’s name. Perhaps she had the 
impression which prevailed in the island, that his vessel 
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could not have outlived the storm. It was afterward 
ascertained, that it found shelter that night, in a small 
river; but it never was known where the unhappy 
man was overtaken by the avenger of blood. The 
health of my young friend seemed slowly declining, 
but one day I saw an unusual radiance in her ex- 
pression. I congratulated her on her restoration. 
“Do not deceive yourself,” she said; “ you know we are 
a fated family; but let me for the last time listen to 
the voice of prayer.” I prayed as she desired, and 
before I had closed the lips of devotion, she was gone 
from the earthly service, to the heavenly enjoyment 
of God! 

Such is the narrative which I received from a servant 
of God, who died many years ago. I have since 
visited the spot, and seen the ruins of a house which 
belonged to a former patriarch of the islands, whose 
name is yet remembered. But the unfortunate family, 
whose short history is here told, have left no more 
trace upon the memory of the islanders than some 
passing vessel leaves upon the waters that welter 
round their shores. 


THE ADVENTURER 


We give the following article as it was received. Whether it is a 
genuine piece of autobiography from the pen of John Dunn Hunter him- 
self, or only a probable sketch of his life by some one who knew him well, 
we leave to the reader’s decision. It came to us in a handwriting much 
resembling that of our friend J. Neal. Should it prove to have been 
written by him, that would, in our opinion, contribute rather to strengthen, 
than diminish its authority, as he has had better opportunities than any 
other man, to learn the real history of the singular individual to which 
it refers.—Eb. 


“Murper will out,” they say; and I believe it. The 
truth must be told by somebody or other, be the con- 
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sequences what they may. For more than a twelve- 
month, I have had no peace of my life, no appetite, no 
sleep, for the Accusing Spirit, which is now at my 
elbow, urging me with a perpetual whisper to undeceive 
the world about my narrative. And if I am so wrought 
with, I, who have nothing very terrible to avow, what 
must they suffer who are haunted all their lives long, by 
shadows that will not be driven away, and whispers that 
will not be soothed—shadows that are cast by no earthly 
sunshine, whispers that have no sound but to the ear of 
the manslayer ? 

And why should I strive longer with the Angel of 
truth? What have I to fear? The law has no pun- 
ishment for me, and if it had, I am altogether beyond 
the reach of the law. Who would ever suspect the 
good-natured fellow he may now see from Monday 
morning till Saturday night, with his shirt sleeves 
rolled up, hammering away at a tin comb, or a pewter 
gun lock, to be the individual who made such a noise 
but the other day among the chief dignitaries of the 
British empire? Who would ever be able to trace me, 
now that I have married by my true name, settled 
down for life in the workshop of my father, and got 
into good business, where my narrative was never 
heard of? Beside the motive above suggested, I do 
not see how I could better repay my numberless ad- 
mirers and believers, than by publishing the facts of 
my history, just as they are. ‘They will be the wiser, 
if not the happier for it, the longest day they have to 
live. Napoleon did so from his workshop, after he had 
done raffling for immortality; and straightway all the 
biographers and historians, and all the memoir writers 
of the age, whether political, military, or religious, 
who have ventured to portray the character, or to 
meddle with his motives—those invisible serpents of 
the human heart which are engendered in fever and 
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wrath—were put to shame; the wise and the greatest 
convicted of sheer fatuity, wherever they have gone 
aside from the pathway of the millions, or sought to 
pass the triple outworks of man, or to interrogate 
face to face the awful mystery of his nature; and this, 
not so much with the majesty, as with the simplicity 
of truth. When he laid his own heart bare with his own 
hands, looking steadily upon the future the while, as the 
nations passed in review before him, like his own house- 
hold troops, what was discovered by those who had 
known him best? 'This—that his true motives had al- 
ways been overlooked; not merely misunderstood and 
misrepresented, but overlooked. They were of no 
such unearthly stature as men believed. They had 
lifted their gaze too high, while searching for the 
chamber of power, the secret and source of all that 
made him what he was— 


“A desolater desolate, 
A victor overthrown.” 


But now for my true history. I was born July 
25th, 1794, at , a small village in the outskirts of 
old Massachusetts Proper. I should give the name of 
the village as well as my own, but for the fact that I 
am now settled in it for life, under the name I was bap- 
tized with. One circumstance, however, I must men- 
tion here—so very singular is it, and so much influence 
has it had on my strange wayward life. My father’s 
house is not far from the Connecticut River. When 
I was not higher than a “six pennyworth o’ ha’pence”— 
to borrow the language of my facetious friend, his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, whenever we 
dined together at the Beef Steak Club—TI used to fish in 
that same river from a rock, which allowed me to sit in 
Massachusetts, and cast my line either into Vermont, 
or New Hampshire. That single fact made me an 
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adventurer and a dreamer, in spite of my teeth. 
Having the power to do either, I used to sit by the 
hour on that same rock, overtopped with glittering 
birch, and a blasted hemlock of two centuries old, that 
grew in the uppermost cleft and overshadowed the 
deep still water, with a blackness which nothing was 
ever able to scatter, not even the brightness of a starry 
night in the depths of winter—trying to choose be- 
tween the two, and wondering to myself, whether there 
was in fact a material difference in the flavor of the 
Vermont and the New Hampshire fish. I had fre- 
quently heard such a thing suggested in the way of 
trade by my father, who was an extempore dealer in 
fish, whenever horn combs, tin ware, and other notions 
were a drug. <A desire to ascertain the real truth of 
this matter had a strange effect on me. First it made 
me watch my father somewhat narrowly; and next it 
set me weighing, measuring, and finally tasting all his 
fish in pairs and triplets, whenever his back was turned 
—for which I was heartily drubbed more times than I 
choose to remember. 

That kept me awake o’ nights, and having read 
Robinson Crusoe, Hubbard’s Indian Wars, and some 
other works of a similar nature, they put me upon 
several other cheap experiments. For example, I 
played truant regularly twice a week, and twice a 
week I had a regular flogging at the shop for my 
pains. Of course I hated the shop, the school-house, 
and everything therein. 

From this period until I was fourteen, I do not 
remember anything very particular that happened to 
me, save what happens to every boy of an amiable 
temper and active mind, who is brought up to believe, 
that, in the way of trade, there is no such thing as a lie, 
or a trick worthy of reproach. But about this time, 
having a brother who had turned a pretty penny, 
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one Fourth-of-July afternoon, by selling a piece of 
plain cloth to the best judge in the country, for 
twilled or waled, as they called it then—a process 
which he explained to father and me, after he had got 
home, by pulling a bit of the same cloth cornerwise, 
thereby giving it a very fair twill—I took it into my 
head that if such games were abroad, I was a fool not 
to know something of them—at least so far as to trust 
nobody, and protect myself. 

Within five minutes of the time when this idea 
struck me, I was hard at it, in father’s back shop, try- 
ing to put a tin blade to the handle of a jack-knife, 
which I had found a twelvemonth before in the snow. 
I succeeded pretty well, and having rubbed off the 
white metal, and furbished up the other, and pointed 
it with a parrot beak, and cut a place in it for my 
thumb-nail, I cheated a school-fellow with it, and took 
my pay in almanacs, which turned out, upon examina- 
tion, to be five years old, with a new title page. ‘This 
put a stop to our friendship forever, and to our in- 
timacy for about a month. 

After this I began to meditate rather seriously upon 
a trade for myself, and, to oblige my father, finally 
consented to help him in the shop. My proficiency 
was but slow for a long while. But at last, happening 
to see the bottom of a teapot come off by pouring hot 
water into it—a teapot which father had repaired the 
very day before with his own hands, to oblige a cus- 
tomer, taking for the job only eighteen pence lawful 
money, the idea flashed through my mind, that this 
was what he meant by “soft sawder.” “Boy,” he used 
to say to me, with his venerable hands resting on the 
bench—“‘boy”—fingering the rosin as he spoke, or rub- 
bing the copper on the edge of the cloth, and eying 
me in a way I never shall forget—I can see him now— 
“boy, you will never be anything worth mentioning, 
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till you know how to use the ‘soft sawder.’” “What 
is that, father?” ‘To this I could never obtain 
a reply, or no other reply than a slow shake of 
the head—a more deliberate fingering of the powdered 
rosin, or a more forcible clenching of the shears—the 
effect of all which was to satisfy me, that “soft sawder”’ 
meant a secret worth knowing. But now I had it; 
I was master of it, and I had not another question to 
ask. The first thing I tried was to qualify myself 
for the wages of a journeyman; which I soon did by 
turning out more pint dippers, punching more ladles, 
dredgers, pepper-boxes, graters, skimmers, and foot 
stoves, knocking off more milkpans, with less expense 
of wire, pewter, and labor, than any other hand in the 
shop. ‘This done, I threatened to leave, as we call it 
here—to pull up stakes and be off on my own hook, as 
they have it in the North—if he didn’t hire me as he 
did the others, and pay so much by the piece. We 
soon struck a bargain, and the result was, that before 
three months were over, I was the only workman left 
in the shop. My soft solder had spoilt the trade of 
my father in tin ware—the noses and the bottoms of 
our coffeepots dropped off at a touch. A slight mis- 
understanding ensued, my excellent father gave me a 
sound thrashing, and packed me off without paying 
me wages. I threatened the law; but he talked about 
minors, apprentices, guardians by nature, and a mul- 
titude of other cattle, about which I knew nothing and 
cared less, and concluded by snapping his finger at me 
through the shop window with one hand, while he 
shook a horsewhip after me with the other. “By 
George, then, father,” said I. “if I don’t set up for 
myself (” 

“Set up for yourself, you young dog you,” said he,— 
“why there is not a soul within fifty miles of you that 
would trust you to patch a milkpan.” 
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“Father,” said I, “as sure as I stand here, if you 
don’t pay up, I'll ruin your trade.” 

“Ruin my trade? You have done that already, and 
ruined your father into the bargain.” 

A farewell shot I was determined to have, cost what 
it would. So buttoning up to the chin, I looked right 
at the window, and fetching a lurch with one of my 
best bows, “Father,” said I, “what d’ye think about 
‘soft sawder’ now?” 

Whiz! I never saw the old gentleman in a pas- 
sion before. Such a storm of old crockery you never 
heard in your life. Bang through the window came 
two or three oil-cloth umbrellas, sent to be mended, 
a pestle and mortar which I had just begun to hoop, 
and a pair of bellows, the clapper and nose to which 
were both under way. 

Thereupon I departed; and we saw each other no 
more, till I returned in 1826, and found the old gentle- 
man at the head of a factory, where razor-strops, 
pennyroyal, and peppermint water, cough drops, and 
macassar oil, were manufactured in sufficient quanti- 
ties to keep three of my brothers and a hired man 
regularly employed in peddling through the Western 
States. But what was I now to do? I never was half 
so much puzzled in my life, as in trying to settle that 
question. 

My perplexity when I used to sit hour after hour 
on the boundary line of three States, and throw my 
hook into neither, simply because I knew not which 
would be the best bargain, was not half so hard for 
me. At last, however, I took a hint for my behavior 
from that very case; and giving my hat a farewell 
slouch at my father, off I started due West, and never 
halted nor breathed, save where I was obliged by acci- 
dent or stress of weather to lie by, till I found myself 
seated at my trade as a Journeyman tinplate worker in 
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the service of a Scotchman at Pittsburg, in Pennsy]l- 
vania. Here I staid long enough to amaze my em- 
ployer at my readiness in learning how to planish with 
butter instead of oil, how to make pudding dishes in 
the shape of a muskmelon, and half-pint dippers by the 
wheelbarrow load. But my “soft sawder” was too much 
for him at last, and he turned me adrift. From that 
moment I determined to have nothing more to do with 
tin ware; and betook myself forthwith to a brace of 
saddlebags, a starved horse and a second-hand sulky, 
wherewith I soon acquired a considerable reputation 
for surgery, soothsaying, and dyestuffs. I had no 
diploma to be sure; nor had I any very clear idea 
of the difference between the small pox and a slow 
fever, a parenthesis and a paralysis; but then I phys- 
icked for the poor for nothing, drew teeth for a shilling 
apiece, or ten for a dollar, grew devout, and made 
friends of all the old women I knew. 

In short, I prospered, and was in a fair way to 
make a fortune. But one day, on taking up a news- 
paper from Massachusetts, I happened to see the trial 
of a self-initiated physician for his life, in consequence 
of what happens to every thoroughbred practitioner— 
the death of a patient. Upon this I began to feel 
rather so-so-ish—I cannot deny it. What, said I, after 
so many years of trial, experiment and suffering—on 
the part of others, I mean—to be obliged to plead for 
his life, when the worst medicine he ever used, was, 
doubtless, lobelia, rain water, vinegar, and burdock 
leaves! Talk about this being a liberal profession! 
Pho—fudge—I am sick of it. It is no better than the 
law—a confounded monopoly, the rules for practising 
which are made by those who are in practice, against 
those who are out. Here am I, just where I was when 
I took up the trade, not a penny the richer, though no 
doubt the wiser. And now—now—when I got so far 
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as to understand what “soft sawder” means in this pro- 
fession, to find that if a doctor in good practice drops a 
patient—a technical phrase, which may be under- 
stood by sportsmen as well as by the faculty—the fault 
is the patient’s—whereas if a beginner does so, it is all 
up with him; that one cannot well go wrong, nor the 
other right, till his reputation is agog—to have to 
throw it up now, is too bad! Nevertheless I did throw 
it up; and my next—no, not my next, but the next 
but one, of the trades I followed, was that of a—yet 
no, I will not shame the honest creatures I associated 
with during the winter of 1813-14, by acknowledging 
that I was a hypocrite and a false brother. 
Something happened—something—no matter what, 
which drove me out from living with those who now 
pitied, and loved, and fostered me. Strange—but 
such is the simple truth. So long as I played the 
hypocrite, the liar, and the knave, I lacked for nothing. 
But the moment I grew honest, why even then, as now, 
the wide world were in array against me; poverty 
threw her chill upon my heart and her shadow about 
my path, and I was half ready to betake myself to the 
last refuge of the weak and the worthless—to suicide, 
or the rum-bottle. At this moment, most providen- 
tially for me—as I stood with a tumbler of the ac- 
cursed preparation foaming and whizzing in my clutch 
—the window was suddenly darkened with a huge flag, 
and the noise of many drums rattled past the door. I 
looked up and lo! the magnificent banner of my coun- 
try afloat over a multitude of cheerful-looking, 
proudly-stepping men, with officers on _ horseback, 
and two or three pieces of artillery arrayed before the 
house. The music, the uproar, the lighted matches, 
and the sudden burst of the spectacle, so wrought with 
me, that instantly, and before I well knew where I was, 
I had presented myself to a recruiting-officer who 
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stood in the door, pocketed my bounty of eighty 
dollars in hard cash, paid off my grog-score, thrown a 
dollar to the boys, and heard myself proclaimed a 
member of Captain EK. B. Clemson’s company, enlisted 
for five years. This was in the fall of 1814. That 
night, for the first time in my life, I went to sleep 
with a pretty good opinion of myself, and of my cour- 
age. But when I awoke in the morning, and heard 
the drums beat, and counted over my money—I had 
but forty-five dollars left—I began to have my mis- 
giving; and was actually employed in rummaging an 
old copy of Morse’s geography, with a view to ascer- 
tain the nearest way—as the crow flies—to some place 
where no questions would be asked, when a sergeant 
entered my room without a word of apology, and began 
swearing at me and switching the bedpost with a 
little trumpery rattan, which I did not precisely under- 
stand the use of till about a week afterwards, when 
happening somehow or other to be on parade, at the 
hour when the rest of the men were playing at “Hold 
up your head, and—,” I got two or three pretty smart 
raps over the knuckles, for which, if I ever come across 
that fellow—but he’s dead now—so no matter. 

Well, after this, to make a long story short, I was 
marched off; and where, think you, of all the savage 
unheard of places on our earth for a tinplate worker 
to go’—Why to Fort Osage on the Missouri River, 
where I remained till the year 1818, at the risk of 
being shot or scalped every time I poked my nose 
beyond the shadow of my country’s war-flag. At last, 
I could bear it no longer, and having got some reputa- 
tion among the Kansa chiefs by a cure which I 
effected, I know not how—all that I do know is, that I 
was never so astonished in all my life, as when I saw 
a poor fellow, who was brought in for dead, get up 
and walk away, after I had prescribed a tumbler of 
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wormwood tea, and a roll over the parapet—I con- 
trived to escape to their hunting grounds, where I lived 
and flourished as a regular professor of the black art, 
empowered from Above to control the issues of life 
and death. And here I might have remained to this 
day, but for a war which broke out with the Osages. 

The great and little Osages are slow of anger, but 
unappeasable as death after they once take the field. 
They were now coming forth in battle array, to decide 
a long standing quarrel, when it occurred to me, that 
they were six thousand strong at least, without reckon- 
ing the Osages of the Arkansa. As this power con- 
siderably exceeded that of our own tribe, I thought it 
might be good policy for me to go over to their party. 
No sooner said than done. 

That very night I was on my way to the Osages of 
the Arkansa River; and twelve days after—that is, on 
the sixteenth of September, 1818, I was in safety 
among the bravest and most accomplished of all our 
North American Indians. Here I remained habited 
like them, hunting with them, and living with them 
on beans, fish, pumpkins, and game, like the more 
civilized of their white brethren, till the year 1820, 
when, being satisfied that spies were on the watch, 
who, if they once caught my brave protectors napping, 
would leave neither hide nor hair of me, I thought 
proper to Jump on a raft, which I had previously pre- 
pared of twigs and matted grass, furnished with arms 
and clothing, and victualled for the voyage, and let 
myself down the smooth current of the Grand River, 
till I came to the Falls—where I had a narrow escape 
—exchanged my raft for a sort of canoe, which I 
found fastened to the shore just below the rapids, 
without troubling myself to find the swappee, or to 
tell him where to look for the prize I had left—such in 
fact was my horror when I considered how providen- 
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tially I had been wakened by the roar, just in time to 
save myself by leaping into the eddy and swimming 
for my life. What became of my raft and cargo I 
never knew—but I had shifted the risk to another, 
according to maritime law, and my sense of propriety 
was no longer troublesome. After a tedious voyage, 
not a few laughable, and one pretty serious, adven- 
ture—when I came pretty near being scalped by the 
owner of the canoe I had borrowed, after a pursuit 
down the Arkansa and the Mississippi of more than 
five hundred miles, a part of which way was through 
the very heart of two or three hostile tribes—I arrived 
at Natches, and soon after at New Orleans. 

At New Orleans, finding myself destitute of money, 
it occurred to me, as I stood waiting for a ship to be 
dragged out of the mud, by one of the huge steamboats 
that plied between the Balize and the city, that if I took 
advantage of my escape from the savages in a general 
way, without entering into particulars, it might help 
me to a night’s lodging and a mouthful of victuals. 
At first I had no other object in view; but the thing 
took, and I was beset on all sides for the particulars. 
To particulars therefore I was obliged to descend, and 
as my imagination was always better than my memory, 
the result was that I received a pretty considerable 
share of praise, fifty-three dollars and some odd cents 
in cash, pity enough to load a seventy-four, and a 
passage to New York in the very ship I had been look- 
ing at, when the idea flashed into my mind. 

At New York I was no sooner ashore, than my story 
was in everybody’s mouth—so altered however, so ag- 
gravated and so bettered in all its material parts, I 
hardly knew it for my own—so that if I had under- 
taken to set people right, I should have had enough 
to do for the rest of my life. Under such circum- 
stances, I had nothing left, but to sit still, and hear 
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about my captivity among the Indians at a very early 
age, commented upon with such particularity, that, 
upon my word, I began almost to believe it myself, 
though, between friends, that was no story of my hatch- 
ing. I had merely happened to let fall a word or two 
about the difficulty I found in making myself under- 
stood, after so long a use of the Osage and Kansa 
languages; adding, as it were in the progress of con- 
versation, that the former was a sort of mother-tongue 
to me. I was not very particular, to be sure, in stat- 
ing the precise length of time referred to. I merely 
threw out the idea now and then, as my friends of the 
British parliament would say, letting it go for what 
it was worth, and leaving it to the conscience of others 
to infer whatever was most agreeable to them. The 
result astonished me. 

Out of an occasional story which I repeated, as 
near as I could, in the very language of my Kansa, 
Kickapoo, and Osage friends, with here and there an 
occasional mention of Tshut-che-nan,* a slight, and as 
it were, a collateral reference to the Missouri, the Waco, 
the Shawnee, the Paunee Loops, the Paunee republics, 
and the Paunees of the plain, the Weas, the Peotna, the 
Piankasaw, and a few other tribes, most of which it is 
said are findable on the map; of their religious 
belief, the land of souls, the great lake, the wampum- 
belt, the hatchet of war, and the chain of peace, the trip 
to the Pacific—a tradition I had, if I recollect rightly, 
out of the mouth of a Kansa chief—and Col. Watkins.} 


*Not being able to trust to my memory, I would refer to my book 
here, as it came out of the hands of my amiable and interesting friend 
the compiler, Mr. Edward Clarke, of New York, for the orthography of 
Tshut-che-nan—a worthy old gentleman, whose very existenee the North 
American Review has had the impudence to deny, on the authority of one 
General Clark, and one Governor Cass—the real author. 

+ Another name, about the orthography of which I am not very sure; 
but my friend Clarke is, I dare say, as well as about the manner in 
which I saved the Colonel’s life according to my book, to which I beg 
leave to refer again, as my memory is none of the best, 
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Out of these hints and a few more of similar tex- 
ture, was made that very volume which has gone forth 
to the world as my Narrative. But by whom was it 
made? not by me. By whom, then? By the good 
people of New York—the believers, the proselytes, the 
professors, and the critics. They contrived the story 
for me, they put it together—and what could I do but 
swear to it, after my silence, which I meant for 
nothing more than a reasonable courtesy and discre- 
tion, had been, much to my amazement, construed into 
an assent to the truth of all that was repeated of me. 
What choice had I left? Much of my story was true, 
or would have been if published as I told it. To be 
sure I had occasionally substituted the name of John 
Dunn Hunter for that of somebody else; and for 
aught I know, I may have dated and located a few of 
the incidents a little differently from the original. 
But what of that? The stories I told were substan- 
tially true. But as to those that were published—I 
have nothing more to say than that they who can be- 
lieve them, are welcome to do so, and much good may 
their faith do them. But the result of my accidental 
hints and surmises, let fall in conversation, astonished 
me, I have said. And well it might. For, instead 
of finding anybody prepared to doubt my story, the 
greatest difficulty I found was the same that troubled 
Mahomet himself—it was to keep up with my believers, 
they were always ahead of me. Instead of exposing 
myself to inquiry, or doubt, or cross-examination at 
every step, as they who know little of the world might 
expect—for these things occur only at the outset of an 
impostor’s career—I had nothing to do but hold still, 
and suffer the story to grow into shape like a snow- 
ball, before my very face and eyes. 

If I suffered at all, it was on account of a bashful- 
ness that I could never entirely get the better of, 
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even while breathing the atmosphere of palaces. I 
never liked being stared at, nor even to this day can 
I bear to have my story alluded to in my presence. 
My story indeed! It was never a fiftieth part so 
much my story, as it was that of the people I associated 
with at New York; where, if I showed my nose in 
company, it was only to hear it repeated on every side 
of me, like a Scotch air with variations—variations, 
which leave little or nothing of the original to know it 
by, hardly enough indeed to be guessed at by a lover 
of simple truth—growing more and more circumstan- 
tial every day, and gradually absorbing, not only every 
chance anecdote I had mentioned of other ages or of 
other people, but everything that touched upon the 
character of the red men. 

At last, being entirely destitute of cash, I yielded to the 
arguments of Dr. M—, Dr. H—, and about fifty more 
of the literati of New York, whose influence by the way 
did not go far enough in that city to obtain a purchaser 
of my story, and removed to Philadelphia, where, by the 
help of their letters, I succeeded in finding a publisher. 

Early in 1823, after having paid Mr. Jefferson, Mr. 
Madison, the cities of Baltimore, Washington, and a 
few other persons and things of considerable notoriety, 
a friendly visit, and obtained ever-so-many promises, 
which resulted in nothing but a plenty of advice about 
trying my fortune with the British public, and about 
half a peck of letters from my friends in this country, 
to their friends in that, including several from our 
president and ex-presidents to Mr. Rush, our minister 
at St. James’, and others of equal condition, my story 
was printed at Philadelphia; and without waiting for 
it to be published, I started for England, being as- 
sured, as I left the wharf, that if I managed well, and 
had pretty good luck, I should beat Washington 
Irving all hollow. 
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I cannot say that I understood all this at the time; 
but I did soon after my arrival in London, where I 
was actually lodged in the same room where he wrote 
the chief part of his Sketch Book; that is, at a house 
occupied by the widow H—, in Warwick Street, Pall- 
Mall, next to the back-door of Carleton House. 

But to my book—for there lies the pith of my story 
now. Having found out the publisher of Mr. Irving’s 
Bracebridge Hall, for which he was paid, not merely 
promised, but paid, above a thousand guineas, I 
offered him the narrative in sheets to republish. 

He demurred—hesitated—asked time—and_ finally 
bowed me off, in spite of all my friend Leslie could do, 
or my particular friend Newton, who was hand and 
glove with Murray in the literary way. 

I then applied to Mr. Miller of New Bridge Street, 
Black Friars—the very man who had published for 
Irving (on account of the author) after his Sketch Book 
had been refused by Murray, to whom it was first of- 
fered. But Miller was too polite by half—instead of 
coming down with a bushel or two of guineas, which 
the philosophers of New York had made me promise to 
stand out for, on the strength of their letters, he merely 
offered to look about for a publisher. A whole week 
passed—another—and another—before he succeeded 
so far as to engage a house to bring out the work at 
the risk of the author; during all which time I grew 
more and more weary of the tricks and principle and 
judgments of white men, taking care to say as much 
on every proper occasion, and making up for my loss 
of appetite, loss of sleep, and mortified self-love, by 
playing the misanthrope and the savage up to the hilt. 
But the moment Mr. Miller had found me a publisher, 
I began to have another, and a different, though still a 
conditional, opinion of matters and things, in general. 

Need I go further? Need I relate how my book, 
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having been favorably received, the publisher gave me 
about one thousand dollars for the copy-right; how 
Mr. Murray himself grew courteous and particular in 
his attentions, whenever I fell in his way; how I rose, 
step by step, from the society of engravers and hack 
authors, up—up—through every grade of society; how 
I became the companion of the Duke of Sussex, and 
dined every week at Kensington Palace; how I grew 
to be the Lion of fashionable society; how my visits at 
Almack’s and at dinners, soirées, and conversazioni, 
came to be esteemed matters of rare favor by lords and 
ladies of the first rank; how I attracted the particular 
regard of Canning, Brougham, and Herries; how I 
spent several weeks at the country residence of Mr. 
Coke, and became so much a favorite that he made me 
a valuable present; how I went to Scotland, and pro- 
duced a sensation among such men as Dugald Stewart 
and Francis Jeffries; how I came back to London, 
and bagged, powdered, and ruffled, was set face to 
face with the Majesty of Great Britain, by the Ameri- 
can Ambassador; and how I never held up my head 
afterwards—whatever I might be to others, I saw by 
the monarch’s clear eye and stately brow, that I was 
no great wonder to him; how I got away as quietly as 
I could; how I packed up my things in the month of 
May, 1824; how I fobbed all the cash that fell in my 
way, a trifle at best, considering the opportunities I 
had lost—not a fiftieth part as much, after all, as had 
been offered to me, over and over again, but a month 
before; how I turned my back forever upon London; 
how I arrived at Liverpool; how I did my friend Elias 
Norgate out of a small matter of fifty pounds, to pay 
duties with on the agricultural implements furnished 
me by Mr. Coke—I having a fixed intention to refund 
it, the moment I had brought about the coalition we 
had talked of, among all the Western Indians; how I 
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waited at New York but just long enough to enjoy the 
stare of the natives, while I passed about the presents 
and the letters of His Royal Highness, and particularly 
his magnificent contribution to my album of page after 
page from authors like Milton, Shakspeare, etc.; how 
I received one hundred pounds more from the liberal- 
hearted Mr. John Smith, banker of London, with a 
view to relieve me from any embarrassment on account 
of the pretended failure of my banker at New York; 
how I started for the great object of my mission, pass- 
ing through Baltimore, Philadelphia, and a good many 
other places, and gathering contributions by the cart- 
load, if not of money, at least of wonder and admira- 
tion, meeting with no doubters now of anything I 
might choose to say, and trying to make up my mind 
whether I should cut a canal from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, revolutionize Texas, or bring about a confeder- 
ation of the tribes mentioned above—an event which 
the philanthropists and philosophers of England had 
begun to calculate on from my operations, as a check 
for the incredible growth of the United States, and a 
proper balance of power in the New World; how, after 
a variety of adventures, among which a second visit to 
Mr. Jefferson ought to be remembered, I got back 
among the natives that wear feathers and scalps? 

Or would you have me relate, how, after a world of 
expostulation, I got four chiefs of some notoriety to 
sign a paper which I prepared for them, according to 
my best knowledge of what a proclamation should be; 
or how we kicked up a little revolutionary dust, which 
ended in my being taken prisoner by the government 
of Mexico, and put to death? I shall do no such 
thing. All these details may be found in the news- 
papers of the day. And here I throw aside the pen 
forever—appealing once more from the unjust and 
cruel judgment of this age, to that of posterity. 
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SoME years ago it was my destiny to reside in a 
New England village. Nothing can be pleasanter 
than its situation. All that nature ever did for a 
place, she has done for this. It is sheltered on the 
north by high hills, and fringed on the south with 
forests of oaks and elms; it has its waterfalls and 
cascades, and, what is more surprising, they are suf- 
fered to flow on through meadow and valley, without 
being condemned to the tread-mill. In this country 
everything is compelled to do duty. Our forests are 
cut down for fire wood; our rocks hewn into state 
prisons, and some of our modern speculators mean to 
make old Niagara, that has roared and bellowed so 
many hundred years for its own amusement, actually 
work for a living, and support cotton and woolen 
manufacturers. 

But to return to my village. It is not called a flour- 
ishing one, for there is no distillery, and no jail in it. 
But they have straw bonnet manufactories, working 
societies, and reading societies, and the females actually 
raised ten dollars fifty-two cents, for the emancipation 
of the Greeks. While I resided there, I became inti- 
mately acquainted with the clergyman, and it was my 
constant habit to call on him every evening for a 
stroll. He was just such a man as the ladies call a 
marrying man, yet, strange to tell, he was still a 
bachelor. There was a village legend that he had 
been crossed in love; but disappointments of the heart 
generate suspicion and misanthropy, and no one could 
be more confiding and guileless than he was. His 
sensibilities seemed to be in their first spring. His 
fair, smooth forehead, his broad chest and Boanerges 
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voice, gave no evidence that he had wasted his health 
in scientific or theological pursuits; yet he was well 
read in Scriptures, and could quote chapter and verse 
on every contested point. For many years he had 
made no use of a Concordance, for he was a living 
one himself. The practical part of his profession 
formed its beauty in him. He might well teach tem- 
perance, for necessary articles of food were all he 
coveted; he could talk of charity with the “tongue of 
an angel,” for it was not with him tinkling brass or 
empty sound; from his five hundred dollars salary 
there was always an overplus, that brought upon him 
“the blessing of those that were ready to perish.” 
Perhaps there was a little too much minuteness about 
worldly affairs, and yet it was an excellent example 
for others. There was likewise a little too much of 
the parish register in his cast of mind; he could tell 
how many he had married, how many he had christened 
and how many he had buried; how many prayers he 
had made, and how many sermons he had written. 
All this was very well; but when he undertook to know 
people’s ages better than they did themselves it would 
have been intolerably provoking, if he had not always 
been able to prove he was right by parish records. 
He had a love for agriculture that contributed to his 
health, and agreeably diversified his employments. 

The piece of land that was set off to the parsonage, 
was always in excellent order, and the invalids of his 
parish might count upon the first mess of peas, and 
the first plate of strawberries from his garden. 

Our walk often led by a farm that had once been the 
summer residence of an opulent family. The grounds 
were laid out originally with much taste; but it had 
passed into the hands of various owners. They had 
cut down the trees that they might not obstruct the 
view of the road, and suffered the buildings to go to 
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decay, because it cost money to repair them. There 
was an air of desolate grandeur about the house, that 
inspired sensations wholly unlike the trim square 
houses of the village. It was too far from the road, 
and too large to be tenanted. Besides, the farm was 
run out. In short, it was unpopular, and nobody 
would live on it. It was said that it might be “bought 
for a song,” but it was so out of repair and so com- 
fortless, that nobody appeared to purchase it. It had 
gone through the “pitiless pelting” of a severe winter 
uninhabited, and nothing could be more dreary than 
it looked, half buried in snow; but when spring came 
on, and the grass grew green, and the wild roses 
blossomed, and the creepers hung clustering about the 
doors and windows, it was a place that might have 
tempted any lover of solitude and nature. 

In a small country village, however, there are few 
who come under this class. All have a practical love 
of nature, but not many a sentimental one; and it was 
with a degree of contempt that it was discovered, in 
the month of June, that the house was actually in- 
habited. Much speculation was excited, and the place 
that had stood in desolate neglect, became at once an 
object of curiosity and interest. 

I had had some thoughts of purchasing the place, 
and tried to persuade myself that it would be a good 
way of investing a small sum, when I learnt that a 
Mr. Forester had been beforehand with me, and 
had taken possession of the house. I felt a degree 
of disappointment that the previously irresolute state 
of my mind by no means authorized. Soon after 
this occurrence, I quitted the village, and removed to 
a different part of the country. Ten years passed 
away, and I made no effort to renew my intercourse 
with my old friend the clergyman. In consequence 
of indisposition, I found it actually necessary last year 
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to journey. My recollections immediately turned to 
the village where I had before found health, and I 
once more directed my course towards it. It was on 
Sunday morning when I entered the town of H—, 
about ten miles from the village. I knew too well the 
primitive habits of my friend the clergyman, to break 
in upon his Sabbath morning, and I determined to 
remain where I was till the next day. 

It is a church-going place. When I saw couple 
after couple pass the window of the tavern at which 
I had stationed myself in mere idleness, I began to 
feel an inclination to go to church too. 

I entered the nearest one, and when the minister 
arose, found to my surprise that it was my old friend. 
He did not appear to have altered since I last saw 
him; his voice was equally powerful, his person rather 
fuller. I recognized in his prayers and sermon, the 
same expressions he had used ten years ago—and why 
not? ‘They were drawn from his book of knowledge. 
There was still the same simplicity and the same fervor 
that had first interested me, and when the services 
were over, and I shook hands with him, it seemed even 
to me, who am not given to illusions, that we had 
parted but yesterday. I tried to make out by his 
appearance whether he had married, but I was baftled 
—the outer man had undergone no change. He told 
me that he should return home after the evening 
service, and invited me to take a seat in his chaise 
with him. I readily accepted the invitation. When 
he called for me, he said, “Don’t forget your port- 
manteau, for I must keep you at my house a few days.” 

As we jogged along, for his horse never departed 
from his Sunday pace even on week days, I asked him 
what had become of the Foresters. “Do they still 
retain the farm that ought to have been mine?” said I. 
A. color like the mellow tint of a russetine apple that 
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had been perfectly preserved through the winter, rose 
in his cheek as he replied:—“Part of the family are 
there; if you like, I will give you an account of them.” 
I assented; but when I found he was settling himself 
as if for a long story, my heart died within me. I 
knew his minuteness on every subject, and that to 
have added or diminished an iota, would have been 
to him palpable fraud and injustice. By degrees, 
however, I became interested in his narrative. “Soon 
after you left me, I became intimate with Mr. Forester. 
He was a sensible, intelligent man, and his wife was a 
very worthy woman. They had two children, who 
were full of health and gaiety. Mr. Forester entered 
upon farming with great zeal, and the place soon 
wore a different aspect. The venerable trees that had 
been cut down, could not be restored, but repairs were 
made, the stone walls rebuilt, and all indicated that 
the new tenant was a man of order and good habits. 
He had not been accustomed to farming, but he was 
assiduous in finding out the best and most approved 
methods of ploughing, planting, and managing his 
land. Nothing could be more successful than his 
industry. The third year his crops were abundant, 
and his wife began to talk of her dairy, and exhibit 
her butter and cheese in the country style. The in- 
habitants of the village found they managed their af- 
fairs so well, that they were content to let them go on 
without interfering. Mrs. Forester accommodated 
herself to the habits and customs of those around her 
with wonderful facility, and was a general favorite. 
“Instead of passing the house as you and I used to 
do in our walk, I now every evening turned up the 
avenue, and spent half an hour with them. The chil- 
dren called me uncle, and ran to meet me; their mother, 
too, would follow them with a step almost as light. 
She played upon the guitar, and though i was not 
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acquainted with the instrument, and thought it feeble 
compared to the bass-viol, yet I loved to hear it chim- 
ing with her sweet voice. 

“When I looked at this happy family, I felt new 
sympathies springing in my heart, and began to be 
almost dissatisfied with my solitary home. I some- 
times thought Mr. Forester was not as tranquil and 
contented as his wife; but he had lived in the world, 
and it was natural that he should feel the want of that 
society to which he had been accustomed. 

“It was on the third year of their residence in the 
village, that I was invited to visit them with more 
form than usual. Mrs. Forester said, that she and 
the children were going to celebrate the fifth anni- 
versary of her marriage. She had many of the fanci- 
ful contrivances of her sex to give interest to the daily 
routine of life. She had placed her table under an 
arbor, covered with honeysuckles and sweet-briar, and 
loaded it with fruit and the abundance of her good 
housewifery. The grass that had been newly mown, 
was distributed round us in heaps. At a little distance 
from the arbor, and behind it, stood the large barn, 
with the huge folding doors open at each end. 
Through this we had a view of the house, and beyond 
it the country round, with its fields waving with grain, 
its peaceful streams, its green valleys, its distant hills, 
and, what in my opinion added greatly to the beauty 
of the prospect, the spire of my own church rising 
from a grove of trees. I must not forget to mention 
the Merrimack that was in front of us, moving on in 
the majesty of its deep, blue waters, and bearing on its 
bosom the various craft of inland navigation. It was 
a glorious scene, and we all felt it such. ‘Here at least,’ 
said I, “we may worship God in the temple of his own 
beauty? I looked at Mrs. Forester. Women have 
quick sensibilities. I saw the tears were coursing each 
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other down her cheeks; but they were like the rain 
drops of summer, and her smiles returned more gaily. 
The children had taken many a trip from the house 
to the arbor, with their baskets and aprons loaded 
with cakes and fruit. We all gathered round the 
table. Mrs. Forester was as gay as her children. She 
played upon her guitar, and sung modern songs, which 
I am sorry to say had more music than sense in them. 
In the midst of one of these, we heard footsteps. 
A man stood at the entrance of the arbor, and laid 
his hand on Mr. Forester’s shoulder. He started and 
turned round; then, taking the man by the arm, 
walked away. ‘I wish,’ said Mrs. Forester, im- 
patiently, ‘he had not interrupted us just when we 
were so happy.’ ‘Do you know him” said I. ‘No,’ 
she replied, ‘I can’t say I do, and yet I remember 
seeing him, soon after we were married. I believe,’ 
added she, coloring and laughing, ‘I never told you 
that ours was a runaway match. It has turned out so 
well, and our troubles have terminated so happily, that 
I am not afraid to confess my imprudence to you. 
I was an orphan, and lived with my grandmother, 
who was as different from me in her habits and 
opinions as old people usually are from young ones. 
She thought singing was bad for the lungs, that 
dancing would throw me into a fever, and the night 
air in a consumption. I differed from her in all 
these opinions, and yet was obliged to conform. 
After I became acquainted with Mr. Forester, 
we differed still more. She said he was a stranger 
that nobody knew; I said I knew him perfectly. In 
short, she told me if I intended to marry him, she 
would forbid the banns. I thought it best to save her 
the trouble, and so I tied up a little bundle, and 
walked off with my husband that is now. 

““The good old lady lived to see him well estab- 
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lished in business as a lawyer, and became quite recon- 
ciled. I loved her sincerely and now that I was inde- 
pendent, willingly accommodated myself to her habits. 
She died soon after the birth of my first child Ellen, 
who was named for her. She left me five thousand 
dollars, which is now invested in this farm, and I trust 
will be the inheritance of my children.’ 

““May I ask,’ said I, ‘why you left your native 
place?? ‘I hardly know,’ said she; ‘my husband 
thought the air did not agree with him. He grew 
melancholy and abstracted, and then I began to dis- 
like it, too, and was quite ready to quit it. We re- 
moved to B—. My husband carried his reputation 
and talents with him, and was again successful in the 
practice of law. 

““In the course of a few months his complaints re- 
turned, and he then thought it was country air he 
wanted, and an entire change of life. ‘The event has 
proved so. We quitted the languid and enervating 
climate of the South, and travelled North. We gave 
up all our former associations, and to make the change 
more complete, my husband took the name of an 
uncle who brought him up, and relinquished his own. 
It is now three years since we have resided here, and 
I don’t know that he has had any return of ill health, 
or nervous affections since.’ 

“At that moment Mr. Forester returned, accom- 
panied by the stranger. He approached his wife, and 
said, “Here is an old acquaintance, Mary. You must 
make him welcome.’ ‘There was an expression in 
the countenance of the guest that appalled us. It 
seemed to communicate its baleful influence to the 
whole circle. 

“Mr. Forester looked pale and anxious; the gaiety 
was gone; nobody sung or laughed; we scarcely spoke. 
All was changed. ‘The stranger seemed to have had 
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a blighting effect on the master of the house; for from 
this time his health and spirits gradually forsook 
him. Signs of poverty appeared, and he announced 
to his wife that he must move elsewhere. She was 
thunder-struck. The legacy of her aunt had been 
invested in the purchase of the farm. To give up 
that, was relinquishing the inheritance of her children. 
She remonstrated, but without effect; he declined all 
explanation. With deep regret I saw them quit the 
village. 

“Mrs. Forester had promised to write me when they 
were again fixed in any permanent situation. It was 
nearly two years before I received a letter. That 
letter I have now in my pocketbook. It has re- 
mained there since I first received it. Here it is!” 

I knew too well his exact habits to be surprised at 
the perfect state of preservation in which I saw it. 
It was as follows: 

“IT rejoice that I can give you cheerful accounts, 
my much respected friend, of my husband and myself. 
After we left you, we removed to a remote town in 
the West, and here we are. We have given up farm- 
ing, and my husband has opened an office. As he 
is the only lawyer in the place, he has made his way 
extremely well. I wish I could say I am as happy as 
you once saw me; but this mode of life is not to my 
taste, nor do I think it agrees with my husband. I 
have never seen him so tranquil as the three short 
years we passed in N—. There is something in the 
life of a farmer peculiarly soothing. The sun never 
rose as bright to me as at that period. I do not think 
Eve was as happy in her paradise as I was in mine; 
for her fruits grew spontaneously, but mine were 
produced by the united efforts of head and hands, and 
gave exercise to all my powers. My children are well. 
My husband’s health is not very good; this plodding 
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life does not agree with him; he is subject to low 
spirits. I sometimes have sad forebodings of the 
future; if I could only get back to N—, I think all 
would go well.” 

This was the purport of the letter. I returned it to 
my friend, and he resumed his narrative. 

“About a year from the time I received the letter, 
I took a journey to Montreal to visit a sister who 
was settled there. In passing one of the streets I 
recognized Mr. Forester; but he was so altered in his 
appearance that I doubted if it could be he. He held 
out his hand, and I found, upon inquiring, that they 
had made another remove to Montreal. He was 
emaciated in his person, and there was a nervous agi- 
tation in his manner that alarmed me. I begged him 
to conduct me to his wife. “With all my heart,’ said 
he, ‘but you will be surprised at our ménage. I 
accompanied him to a low, dilapidated building, in 
which everything bespoke poverty. Mrs. Forester 
gave me a mournful welcome. She, too, was greatly 
changed; but her children were still blooming and 
healthy, and appeared unconscious of the cloud that 
hung over their parents. 

“My visit was short; I perceived it was an embarrass- 
ing one; but in taking leave, I said, ‘If you have any 
commands to your old friends at N—, here is my ad- 
dress.’ I had not been home long, before William For- 
ester brought me a note from his mother, requesting to 
see me. I immediately returned with him, and found her 
alone. She was free and undisguised in her com- 
munication; said there was some dreadful mystery 
hung over them, and that whatever it was, it was 
hurrying her husband to the grave. ‘TIT should not 
have spoken,’ added she, ‘had not this conviction 
made all scruples weigh light in the balance. I think 
it possible he may reveal to you what he will not to 
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me. At least see him before you quit Montreal. If 
we could once more return to N—, we might yet be 
happy.’ 

“T again called to see him. Never was there a human 
being more changed. He was dull, abstracted, and 
silent; and I began to think his mind was impaired. I 
used every argument in my power to persuade him to 
return to N—, and tried to convince him it was a 
duty he owed to his wife and children. He only 
replied that it would do no good; neither they nor 
he would be happier; that there was nothing I could 
say to him with regard to himself that his own mind 
had not suggested. He acknowledged that he had a 
secret source of calamity, but said it was beyond 
human power to mitigate it; that the kindest part 
would be to let him alone; that he had never intruded 
his sorrows on others, and he asked no participation; 
that happily there was a termination to all things 
here, and his sufferings could not last forever. I 
told him, that if he was alone in the world he might 
reason justly; but he must feel that there was one 
human being at least, that was doomed to participate 
in his good or bad fortune, and who was made wretched 
by his mysterious conduct. 

“ “Has she spoken to you” said he fiercely. “There 
needs no other language,’ replied I, ‘than her pale 
cheek and wasted form. You, who see her daily, can- 
not realize the change that has taken place; but I, 
who saw her last in N—, blooming, and happy, full of 
health and gaiety, alive to all that was beautiful in 
creation—can J agree with you that you alone are the 
sufferer? I found I had touched the chord to which 
his heart vibrated; I pursued the subject, and finally 
obtained the victory. He promised me solemnly to 
return in the course of a few weeks. 

“It was with heartfelt pleasure I set about prepar- 
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ing for them. I had the old shattered mansion put 
into comfortable repair, and took half a year’s salary 
in pork, grain and live stock, much to the satisfaction 
of my parishioners, who had rather pay in produce 
than money, and it was all cheerfully transferred to 
the desolate building. It was the last day of Novem- 
ber when they arrived, and the snow lay three feet 
deep on the ground. ‘The old trees that remained with 
their straggling branches, stood on each side of the 
avenue like a procession of mourners. In winter there 
is but little for a farmer to do, except foddering his 
cattle and preparing for the coming spring. Mr. 
Forester had no stock or materials, and his life was 
an idle one. I could not but think Providence had 
wonderfully marked its bounty to the other sex, when 
I saw how cheerfully and constantly Mrs. Forester 
found employment. Her color and spirits returned, 
and again I heard her singing songs that seemed only 
made for summer. 

“T have hitherto said but little of myself. I had 
dwindled into a kind of insignificance in my own mind, 
and was thought to be a confirmed old bachelor. Even 
my neighbor, Miss Keziah Spinney, no longer at- 
tempted to pour in the oil and the wine, but passed 
on to the other side. I confess, however, that I some- 
times looked back with lingering regret on the years 
I had loitered away. I could count up fifty-two. 
After twenty-five they were all dull, cheerless blanks 
except in the way of duty, and every faithful minister 
knows how many omissions must press upon his 
recollections. March had arrived, and we had reason- 
able expectations that the severity of winter was over; 
but it did not prove so. ‘There came a violent driving 
snow storm, and I did not visit the Foresters for sev- 
eral days. At length I received a message from them 
requesting to see me. Mrs. Forester met me at the 
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door. “My husband,’ said she, ‘is very ill. Do you 
remember our visitor on the fifth anniversary of our 
marriage? ‘Twice since he has come. God knows 
what malignant power he has over us; but it is terrible 
in its effects. Yesterday he came suddenly upon us; 
his visit was short, but immediately after his departure, 
my husband complained of great oppression upon his 
lungs, and this morning he has been seized with a 
hemorrhage. O my dear friend,’ continued she, 
wringing my hand, ‘go to him, tell him there is noth- 
ing he can reveal so dreadful as this suspense. I can 
endure it no longer; my reason will be the sacrifice.’ 

“T hastened to his apartment. He was in bed; his 
countenance was pale, but calm. ‘I am glad you have 
come, said he, ‘I have a confession to make.’ At 
that moment his wife entered. He called her to 
his bed-side, and as she knelt down, he looked earnestly 
at her, and his courage appeared to fail. But in a 
few moments he resumed. ‘I had hoped that I might 
die with my secret unrevealed; but now that I believe 
myself on my death bed, the judgment of my fellow 
creatures loses its importance. And yet,’ said he, 
turning to his wife, ‘to voluntarily relinquish your 
esteem, to be remembered by you only with horror! 
O, if suffering could expiate guilt these pangs would 
atone! 

“Never shall I forget the expression of her counte- 
nance, the noble, the sublime expression, as she leaned 
over him. ‘My friend, my husband,’ said she, ‘fear 
nothing from me. Whatever may be the circumstances 
to which you allude, they cannot now influence my af- 
fection. The years we have passed together are all 
that identify you with me. Speak without hesitation.’ 

““T will be brief,’ said he, ‘for my strength is fail- 
ing.—My early life was one of dissipation and prof- 
ligacy. My father gave me all opportunities of a 
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good education, and a lucrative profession. He died, 
and left my mother destitute. I persuaded myself it 
was a duty to run all risks to place her in an inde- 
pendent situation. Frequently I returned from the 
gaming table, and poured money into her lap. The 
poor deceived parent blessed and applauded me. I 
went through all the changes of a gamester, and at 
length found myself deeply in debt. A horrible chance 
presented—it was one of fraud and treachery. I pur- 
loined a sum intrusted to me—was detected!—He 
seemed unable to proceed. “I was sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment,’ continued he, in a low voice. 
“Though sunk and degraded, I was not lost. I loathed 
the vices that had undone me. I turned with horror 
from the profligacy by which I was surrounded. My 
conduct was such that the term of imprisonment was 
shortened. JI received a pardon. My poor mother 
had died broken-hearted. I quitted Havana; for this 
was the scene of my guilt and disgrace. At Rich- 
mond, I by degrees gained access to good society. 
I was persevering and industrious. You know, my 
dear Mary, how I became acquainted with you, and 
you now perceive that when I married you, I added 
a new crime, that of deception, to my catalogue of 
sins. I truly loved you, and I could not resist temp- 
tation. My business was lucrative, everything around 
me prosperous, and if vice had left no sting, I might 
have been the happiest of mortals. But not all the 
rivers of Damascus, nor the waters of Jordan ean 
wash out the stains of the soul. I was haunted by 
remembrance of the past. There was something so 
unlike retributive justice in my prosperity, that I 
felt as if even this success portended some dreadful 
reverse. Fool that I was, not to perceive that the 
terror and anxiety that consumed my hours, was retrib- 
utive justice! When I pressed her whom I loved best 
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to my bosom, I thought what would become of her if 
she knew she was the wife of a felon! 

““<Such was the state of my mind while everybody 
congratulated me on my happiness. I was nominated 
for an office of trust. A few days after the election 
had taken place, I received a note, requesting me to 
come to a particular place if I would avoid public 
disgrace. I went to the spot with a beating heart, and 
found, to my horror, a fellow convict! When I quitted 
the prison, I had left him there. He had staid out 
his term, and accident brought him to Richmond. 
His object was to extort money. I gave him what he 
asked, as the bribe of secrecy. Again and again he 
came. My anxiety grew insupportable. Horrible 
thoughts crossed my mind. I sometimes felt that 
either he or I must be sacrificed. I gave up all but 
my wife and children, left Richmond in hopes of con- 
cealment from my persecutor. The rest you know. 
As soon as I began to acquire credit and property, 
my tormentor appeared, and nearly stripped me. For 
three years, I lived on this spot unmolested; and I 
began to think he was dead. You know how, in the 
midst of apparent security and happiness, he came 
upon me. ‘Twice he has visited me since. Yesterday 
he arrived. But Heaven is merciful. The disorder 
that for months has been undermining my life, is 
brought to a crisis. With the near prospect of death, 
I have gained fortitude. I might say something in 
extenuation of my guilt. But why should I?—There 
is a Judge, and he is merciful.’ 

“Such was the unhappy man’s story. He was mis- 
taken in believing his end near. He lingered on for 
months. His confession had rendered the scourge of 
his persecutor powerless. His decay was gradual, and 
he lived till June. His wife and myself were his con- 
stant attendants. He saw that her affection was un- 
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diminished; that it was the labor of love, and not of 
compassion, that bound her to his side. He died, 
trusting in divine mercy, and commending to my care 
his wife and children.” 

“And you have performed this dying injunction most 
faithfully, I doubt not,” said I, to the good man. 
Again the color rose to his cheek. “I have,” said he, 
“to the best of my power. At the end of two years, 
Mrs. Forester kindly consented to marry me. Her 
children are as dear to me as if they were my own.” 
We had now entered the little village of N—. It was 
still flourishing in its native beauty. ‘The green banks, 
with their footpaths, still bordered the carriage road, 
and clusters of dandelions, purple thistles and mallows 
were scattered by the wayside with their former pro- 
fusion. The low schoolhouse with its tall chimney 
stood where I left it. ‘The paths that led through the 
pastures still remained the same. We were now near 
the parsonage house. I asked no questions, for I was 
willing to wait the development of circumstances. 
I was not much surprised when we turned up the 
avenue that led to the old fashioned house. 

“This is my residence,” said the clergyman, “and I 
let out the parsonage.” We stopped. ‘The lady came 
to the door to meet us. She seemed to have gone 
along with all things else. Her hair, when I last saw 
her, was glossy and brown; it was now covered with 
a white muslin cap, and was parted upon her fore- 
head in a matron-like manner. 

I passed a few days with them, and took leave with 
the novel conclusion, that if there was any happiness 
in this world, it was to be found in a country village, 
where there were no “improvements,” and at the house 
of a country minister, 


